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PREFACE. 


The  International  Library  of  Technology  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  large  and  increasing  demand  that  has  arisen  for  the 
Reference  Libraries  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  students  of  the 
Schools.  As  the  volumes  composing  this  Library  are  all 
printed  from  the  same  plates  used  in  printing  the  Reference 
Libraries  above  mentioned,  a  few  words  are  necessary 
regarding  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  instruction  imparted 
to  the  students  of — and  the  class  of  students  taught  by — 
these  Schools,  in  order  to  ^fford  ^i  clear, understanding  of 
their  salient  and  uniqu«^  features. 

The  only  requirement  for  admission:  t  o  any  of  the  courses 
oflfered  by  the  Internationa^  Corn'iipondtnce  Schools,  is  that 
the  applicant  shall  be  able  to^reaci.tl;V  Knklish  language  and 
to  write  it  sufficiently  well  to  make  his  written  answers  to 
the  questions  asked  him  intelligible.  Each  course  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  no  textbooks  are  required  other  than 
those  prepared  by  the  Schools  for  the  particular  course 
selected.  The  students  themselves  are  from  every  class, 
trade,  and  profession  and  from  every  country:  they  are, 
almost  without  exception,  busily  engaged  in  some  vocation, 
and  can  spare  but  little  time  for  study,  and  that  usually 
outside  of  their  regular  working  hours.  The  information 
desired  is  such  as  can  be  immediately  applied  in  practice,  so 
that  the  student  may  be  enabled  to  exchange  his  present 
vocation  for  a  more  congenial  one,  or  to  rise  to  a  higher  level 
in  the  one  he  now  pursues.  Furthermore,  he  wishes  to 
obtain  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  in 
the  shortest  time  and  in  the  most  direct  manner  possible. 
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In  meeting  these  requirements,  we  have  produced  a  set  of 
books  that  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  in  the  general 
plan  followed,  are  absolutely  unique.  In  the  majority  of 
subjects  treated  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  required  is 
limited  to  the  simplest  principles  of  arithmetic  and  mensu- 
ration, and  in  no  case  is  any  greater  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics needed  than  the  simplest  elementary  principles  of 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  with  a  thorough, 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  logarithmic  table. 
To  effect  this  result,  derivations  of  rules  and  formulas  are 
omitted,  but  thorough  and  complete  instructions  are  given 
regarding  how,  when,  and  under  what  circumstances  any 
particular  rule,  formula,  or  process  should  be  applied ;  and 
whenever  possible  one  or  more  examples,  such  as  would  be 
likely  to  arise  in  actual  practice — together  with  their  solu- 
tions— are  given  to  illustrate  and  explain  its  application. 

In  preparing  these  textbooks,  it  has  been  our  constant 
endeavor  to  view  the  matter  from  the  student's  standpoint, 
and  to  try  and*,  an^icip^t^  everything  that  would  cause  him 
trouble.  The-'Ot'iposf  yairts:.ljaV5:b£en  taken  to  avoid  and 
correct  any  and  aU-^mbigubUs  'exprfessions — both  those  due 
to  faulty  rhetoric  ajM  thQS^^^iteJto  insufficiency  of  statement 
or  explanation.  \/^s*  the.Jbe^s^t  way  to  make  a  statement, 
explanation,  or  <lQ^Cript]COV"c|^af  is  to  give  a  picture  or  a 
diagram  in  connection  with  it,'  illustrations  have  been  used 
almost  without  limit.  The  illustrations  have  in  all  cases 
been  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  text,  and  projec- 
tions and  sections  or  outline,  partially  shaded,  or  full-shaded 
perspectives  have  been  used,  according  to  which  will  best 
produce  the  desired  results.  Half-tones  have  been  used 
rather  sparingly,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  general 
effect  is  desired  rather  than  the  actual  details. 

It  is  obvious  that  books  prepared  along  the  lines  men- 
tioned must  not  only  be  clear  and  concise  beyond  anything 
heretofore  attempted,  but  they  must  also  possess  unequaled 
value  for  reference  purposes.  They  not  only  give  the  maxi- 
mum of  information  in  a  minimum  space,  but  this  infor- 
mation is  so  ingeniously  arranged  and  correlated,  and  the 
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indexes  are  so  full  and  complete,  that  it  can  at  once  be 
made  available  to  the  reader.  The  numerous  examples  and 
explanatory  remarks,  together  with  the  absence  of  long 
demonstrations  and  abstruse  mathematical  calculations,  are 
of  great  assistance  in  helping  one  select  the  proper  for- 
mula, method,  or  process  and  in  teaching  him  how  and 
when  it  should  be  used. 

This  volume  contains  papers  on  the  subjects  of  geology 
of  coal,  examination  of  coal  properties,  drifts,  slopes,  and 
shafts,  and  methods  of  working,  and  will  be  of  service  to 
prospectors,  geologists,  mining  engineers  and  experts, 
managers,  superintendents  of  coal  companies  who  are  seek- 
ing coal  lands  or  who  contemplate  opening  new  mines, 
owners  of  coal  property,  shaft  sinkers,  contractors  of  mining 
work,  and  mine  foremen.  The  papers  include  all  the  best 
information  available  on  the  geology  of  the  coal  measures, 
the  location  of  workable  coal  deposits,  location  of  mine 
openings,  and  the  most  systematic  and  economical  methods 
of  laying  out  the  underground  workings  and  securing  the 
largest  possible  extraction  of  the  cpal  underlying  a  property. 
The  method  of  numbering  the  pap:es,  cuts,  anioles,  etc.  is 
such  that  each  subject  or  part,  when  the  sibjcct-'is  divided 
into  two  or  more  parts,  is  complete  in  :itself;  henefi.  in  order 
to  make  the  index  intelligible,  it  was  aecessary  t6  give  each 
subject  or  part  a  number.  This  number  is  placed  at  the  top 
of  each  page,  on  the  headline,  opposite  the  page  number; 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  page  number  it  is  preceded  by 
the  printer's  section  mark  (§).  Consequently,  a  reference 
such  as  §  16,  page  26,  will  be  readily  found  by  looking  along 
^he  inside  edges  of  the  headlines  until  §  16  is  found,  and 
then  through  §  16  until  page  26  is  found. 
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Barometric  elevations.  Accuracy  of,  §38,  p7. 
Barrier  pillars,  §40,  p59. 
Basins,  §39.  p84. 

Coal.  §37,  p50. 
Battery  breasts.  §41,  p21. 

Working  on,  §41 ,  plO. 
Beams.  Rail,  §43,  p41. 
Bearing  in.  §41,  p34. 

timbers,  §39,  p91. 
Bedding,  False,  §37,  p27. 

planes,  §37,  p29. 
Beds,  sedimentary,  Extent  of,  §37,  p24. 

sedimentary,  Thickness  of,  §37,  p26. 

Thinning  out  of.  §37.  p26. 
Bells,  §37,  p53. 
Bench  mining,  §41,  p49. 
Binding  of  rock,  §39.  p27. 
Biotite,  §37,  p6. 
Bituminous  coal,  §37,  pp57,  80. 

coal.  Strength  of.  §40,  p39. 

-coal  strippings,  §40,  p3. 
Blasting  without  cutting  the  coal,  §39,  pl& 
Blind  tunnel,  §39.  p2. 
Block  coal,  §37,  p58. 
Board-and-pillar  system,  §41,  pi. 
Boiler,  Portable,  §39,  p40. 
Boring  or  drilling,  Systems  of,  §38,  p62. 
Bottom  of  shaft.  Arrangement  of  tracks  at, 
§43.  p23. 
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Dislocation.  Faults  of.  |38,  p75. 
Disposal  of  the  overburden.  |40,  p4. 
Distance  apart  of  roads,  $42.  pl9. 
Distribution  of  miners  at  face,  |42,  pl9. 
Disturbed  strata.  |37.  p34. 
Dolomite.  $37.  p8. 
Domes.  |37.  p35. 
Double-chute  room.  |41,  pll. 

-entry  system,  §43,  p4. 

method  of  using  barometer,  $38.  p9. 

rooms,  $40,  pl3. 

-stall  system.  |41.  p2. 
Down-throw  side.  $37,  p40. 
Drainage.  $39,  p46. 
Draw  slate.  |39.  pl4;  $41,  p52. 
Drawing  pillars.  $40,  p21. 

pillars  after  flushing  openings.  $40.  p50. 

pillars.  Precautions  in.  $40.  p27. 
Drift.  Beginning  a.  $39.  pll. 

Definition  of.  $39,  pi. 

Grade  of,  $39.  pll. 
Drifting.  $39,  p9. 

Cost  of,  $39,  pl5. 
Drifts  and  tunnels,  $39,  p9. 
Drill.  Use  of,  in  prospecting.  $38.  p51. 
Drilling.  $38.  p61. 

Systems  of,  $38,  p62. 
Driving  across  the  pitch,  $42,  p31. 

end  on,  $40,  p20. 

face  on,  $40,  pl4. 

half  on.  $40.  pl9. 

long  horn.  $40.  pl9. 

rooms.  Direction  of,  $40,  pl6. 

short  horn,  $40,  pl9. 
Dron*s  rule  fot  shaft  pillars,  $40,  p55. 
Dumping  the  buckets,  $39.  p39. 


Earth.  Crust  of  the,  $37.  pi. 

Interior  of.  $37.  p2. 
Eastern  Canada,  Coal  fields  of,  $37.  p98. 

interior  coal  field,  $37,  p87. 
Economic  considerations  governing  the  choice 

of  an  opening,  $39,  p6. 
Effect  of  faults  on  outcrop,  $38.  p44. 
Efficiency  of  coal.  $38.  p81. 
Elevations,  barometric.  Accuracy  of.  $38.  p7. 
Elliptic  shafts.  $39.  p29. 
End  cleats,  $40.  pl4. 

on.  Driving.  $40.  p20. 

Rflls.  $39.  p48. 
Engine.  Hoisting.  $39,  p40. 

room.  Location  of,  $43,  p32. 
Bnburging  shafts.  $39.  pl05. 
Entries,  Alinement  of.  $43.  pl4 

Direction  of.  in  flat  seams.  $«.;   oil. 

Direction  of.  in  inclined  seams.  $43,  pl2. 


Entries— (Continued) 

Grade  of,  $43,  pl6. 

Number  of.  $43,  p3. 

Opening  rooms  of,  $40,  plS. 

Prospect,  $43,  pi 6. 

Sise  of,  $43,  p9. 
Entry  pillars,  $40.  ppl4,  68. 
Erosion,  Patdts  of,  $37,  p44. 
Escape  opening,  $39,  p5. 
Europe,  Coal  fields  of,  $37.  plOO. 
Evidences  of  coal,  $38,  p32. 
Examination  of  a  property.  $38,  p3. 
Examinations.  Pinal.  $38.  p4. 

Preliminary,  $38,  p4. 
Examining  openings.  Precautions  in,  §38.  p82. 
Examples  of  location  of  holes.  $38,  p64. 

of  long-wall  working,  $42,  p26. 
Excessive  weight  on  face,  $42,  p5. 
Expanded  metal.  Concrete  lining  with.  f39i 

pl03. 
Exploitations.  $40.  pi. 
Extent  of  seam.  $38,  p73. 

of  sedimentary  beds,  $37,  p24. 
Extinguishing  mine  fires.  $40.  p50. 

F 

Pace  cleats,  $40.  pl4. 

Definition  of.  $40.  p7. 

Distribution  of  miners  at.  $42.  pl9. 

Excessive  weight  on.  $42.  p5. 

long- wall.  Timbering  a.  $42.  p23. 

Mining  coal  at.  $41.  p33. 

Obstructions  to  work  at,  $41.  p52. 

on,  Driving.  $40.  pl4. 

Starting,  from  pillar.  $42.  pl2. 

Stepped.  $42,  p7. 

Too  small  weight  on,  $42,  p6. 

Uniform  line  of,  $42.  p6. 
False  bedding,  $37,  p27. 
Fault.  Compression,  $37,  p41. 

Normal.  $37,  p41. 

Overthrust,  $37.  p42. 

Reverse.  $37.  p41. 

Step.  $37.  p42. 

Throw  of,  $37.  p43. 

Thrust.  $37,  p41. 
Faulting.  Direction  and  amount  of.  §37,  p43. 
Faults.  $37.  p40. 

Effect  of,  on  outcrop,  $38.  p44. 

of  dislocation.  $37.  p40;  $38,  p76. 

of  erosion.  $37.  pp40.  44. 
Feldspars.  $37.  p6. 
Field  sketch.  Geological.  $38,  p54. 

tests  of  coal,  $38.  p79. 

work,  $38,  p4. 

work.  Final.  $38.  p23. 
Filling  in  detaUs.  $38.  p30. 
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Pinal  examination,  (38,  jA. 

field  work.  |38.  p23. 

report.  |38.  pa4. 
Fireclay.  §37.  p54. 
Firra^  tiiDe,  (39,  pl5. 
Firth  prop.  (43.  p43. 
Plat  seams.  $38.  p48:  §41.  p5. 

seams.  Direction  of  entries  in,  |43,  pll. 

seams.  Long-wall  working  on,  $42,  p26. 

slopes.  i39.  p27. 
Float.  138.  p32. 
Plushini?  culm.  $40,  p47. 

Effect  of.  to  extingiiish  mine  fires.  (40,  p50. 

materials.  $40.  p48. 

Results  of,  $40.  p49. 
Folded  rocks,  $37.  p34. 
Folds.  Secondary,  $37.  p37. 

Pitch  of.  $37.  p37. 
PoUowinfir  stone.  $41.  p52. 
Fool's  gold.  $37.  p9. 
Foot  of  shaft.  Frame  at.  $39.  p85. 

of  slope  or  shaft.  $39.  p2. 
Footwall  or  floor.  $37,  p41. 
Foreign  coal  fields.  $37.  p98. 
Forepoling.  $39.  p59. 
Form  of  minerals.  $37.  p4. 

of  shaft,  $38.  p29. 
Fosafls.  $37.  pGO. 
Poster's  rule  for  shaft  pillars,  $40,  p55. 

Four-entry  system.  $43,  p7. 

Frame  at  foot  of  shaft.  $39.  p85. 

Framing  timber  sets.  $39,  p89. 

Frec-buming  coal,  $37,  p57. 

Freezing  process.  $39,  p69. 

O 

Gangway.  Monkey.  $41.  p22. 
Gangways,  Arrangement  of  breasts  off,  $41, 
pl6. 

Number  of,  $43.  p3. 
Gascoal.  §37.  p5g. 
Geological  age  of  rocks.  $37.  p60. 

»8w>cies.  $37.  pl3. 

agencies.  Action  of.  $37.  pl9. 

considerations  governing  the  choice  of  an 
opening,  §39,  p7. 

field  sketch.  $38.  p54. 

raaps.  538.  p31. 

tin*.  537.  p61. 
G<ology,  Definition  of.  $37,  pi. 
^^^^^  drift.  §37.  pl7. 
^^^*<*rs.  537.  pl7. 
Gob-road  system.  $42,  p7. 

P»<Ja.  5i2.  p2. 
G«bttt  freezing  process.  $39,  p69. 
G^deofdrift.  $39,  pll. 

"Gentries,  $43,  pl4. 


Grades  of  bottoms  and  landings.  $43.  p29. 

Granite,  $37,  plO. 

Grotmd,  loose,  Timneling  in.  $39,  pl6. 

running.  Tunneling  in,  $39,  pl7. 
Guide  pit.  $39.  p72. 

rock,  $38.  p50. 
Guides  for  buckets.  $39,  p37. 
Gypsum,  $37,  pp8,  12. 

n 

Half  on.  Driving.  $40,  pl9. 
Hand  level.  $38.  pl2. 
Hanging  wall  or  roof,  $37,  p41. 
Hard  rock.  Tunneling  in.  $39.  pl8. 
Ha\ilage  road  and  airways.  $43,  p2. 
Head-frame,  Sinking,  $39,  p41. 

of  slope  or  shaft.  $39,  p2. 
Headings,  Number  of,  $43,  p3. 
Height  of  shaft  bottoms,  $43,  p22. 
Hematite.  $37.  p9. 
Hogbacks.  $37.  p52. 
Hoisting  engine,  $39,  p40. 

shaft.  Calculating  size  of.  $39.  p30. 
Holes.  Examples  of  location  of,  $38.  p64. 

Location  of.  $39.  p53. 

Number  and  location  of,  $38,  p63. 
Holing.  $41.p34. 
Horn  sets.  $39.  p91. 
Hornblende.  $37.  p7. 
Hughes's  rule  for  shaft  pillars.  $40,  p56. 

I 

I  beams.  Properties  of,  $43.  p40. 
Identifying  seams.  $38.  p44. 
Igneous  rocks.  $37.  p9. 
Impurities,  Ash.  $38.  p76. 

Bone.  $38.  p77.    • 

Mother  clay.  $38.  p77. 

of  a  coal  seam.  $38.  p76. 

Phosphorus.  $38,  p79. 

Slate.  $38.  p77. 

Sulphur,  $38.  p78. 
Inby.  Definition  of.  $40.  p7. 
Inclination.  Angle  of,  $37.  p38. 

of  seam.  $40.  p32. 

of  scam.  Effect  of.  on  roof  pressure.  $42.  p30. 

of  seam  from  SO*  to  GO".  §42.  p36. 

of  seam  less  than  40**.  §42.  p34. 
Inclinations  of  seams,  §41 .  pl3. 
Inclined    seam.    Determining    direction    and 
amount  of  dip.  $38,  p66. 

seams.  Direction  of  entries  in,  $43.  pl2. 

seams.  Long-wall  mining  in,  $42,  p29. 

seams.  Pillar  drawing  in,  §41,  pl4. 

seams,  Shaft  pillars  in,  $40.  p67. 

shaft.  §39.  p2. 

thick  seams.  $42,  p45. 

workings,  $41.  p5. 
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Inclines,  Self-acting;.  $41.  p8. 
Induration.  |37,  p25. 
Inside  shaft,  §39.  p2. 
Instruments.  J37,  p5. 
Interior  of  the  earth,  §37.  p2. 
Iron  a«e.  The.  §37.  p62. 

minerals.  |37.  p8. 

or  steel  props.  §43.  p42. 

or  steel  sets.  §43,  p43. 

pyrites,  §41.  p62. 
Irregularities  in  coal  seams.  §37.  p51. 

of  coal  seams,  §38.  p71. 

J 

Jiff  roads,  §41,  p8. 
Joints,  §37,  i»30. 

or  cleats,  in  coal,  §37,  p31. 
Jura-Trias  iicriod,  §37.  p72. 

K 

Kaolin.  §37.  |>0. 

Kervinff.  §41.  i>34. 

Kind  Chaudron  system  of  sinking.  §39.  p72. 

LalMiratory  tests  of  ci>al.  §38.  p79. 
I^mp  station,  Loiation  of.  §43.  p33. 
I^ndinffs.  (trades  of.  §4^^.  i>29. 

or  stations.  Shaft,  §4;).  pl8. 

Shaft  or  slope.  §43   pl7. 
Undslides.  §37.  |C^). 
I<.andKlip  terraces,  §37,  p21. 
Urry.  §39.  \A0. 
I«enuth  of  rtHtmH  on  pitch.  §41,  pl3. 

i>f  shaft,  §39.  iv)4. 
l^veJ.  §39.  p2. 
Lift.  IVtlnition  of,  §39.  p3. 
LiftiuM.  §39.  p9. 
UiMhtinti.  §39,  ]AX 
MHuite.  §37,  pA7. 
Umrstonr,  §37.  pU. 
Minnnitt*,  §37,  p9. 
l.tniuM  a  tuiuu'l,  §39.  |Cw\ 

I'uUvM'ti',  with  e\|t<«iivlvil  nK'trtl.  §39.  pl03. 

ManMiuK,  fioiii  hviitiivv,  §39.  |«(U». 

ini'trtl.  rtiul  maMMuv.  Thickness  v»f.  |3\*.  |»i>7. 

Mrtnlllc,  hUpiMiitcd  iv\m\  iiurfuvv.  §CtV),  («98. 

Hl<<i«l  Jmft.  §39.  pW. 
l.|ntitii«,  Mmionrv  and  iiH^taUic,  §39.  i^. 
Lippitmn  MVtitiMn  of  ii{nkii\>i,  §39.  p74. 
\.\H\i\  uii  pUliiio.  1 19,  p3A. 
I.MMdiitit  \  \\\\%\\  |4t,  pU 

«>u|  Ihr  \^^k\.  §I'J,  |Ci 
l.ttMiU,  tviiMMMui V.  I  oii>:th  v«f.  §4^\  pis. 
t-t)(Hiiii»i  >H<«iiii  uHd  tirti-ilUt:  vuttvi\»p«  §38.  i>3^< 

t  M«««ll<ilt  i>l    hiiU-H.    |.hl.    |s,V-t 

«'l  h<i|t>4.  |Cnhiii|iUm  \»t.  §3!*,  |»tl4, 
ol  o|it>iilHy,  §39,  \<i. 


Lodffments.  §39,  p84. 

Long-wall  face.  Timbering  a.  |42,  p23. 

-hole  method,  §39.  i>54. 

horn.  Driving.  §40.  pl9. 

^-all.  Advancing.  §42,  p7. 

•wall   and   room-and-pillar  methods 
pared.  §42,  p53. 

wall.  Combination  of,  with  other  met 
§42,  p46. 

-wall  and  room-and-pillar  work,  Comi 
§42.  p50. 

•^Tdl  face.  Conveying  coal  along.  §42. 

•wall  fac«.  Starting,  at  shaft  bottom.  §^ 

•wall  face.  Starting,  at  shaft  pillar.  §42 

wall  in  contiguous  seams,  §42,  p46. 

wall  in  inclined  seams,  §42,  p29. 

wall  in  panels.  §42,  p40. 

wall  in  thick  seam.  §42.  p42. 

•wall  method.  §42,  pi. 

•wan  method.  Advantages  of.  §42.  p^'* 

-wall  method.  Disadvantages  of.  §42. 

wall.  OiKning  out.  §42.  p9. 

^-all  on  low  inclination,  §42,  p33. 

n-all.  Rectangular,  §42,  p28. 

-wall  retreating,  §42,  p8. 

•iK-all  retreating  combined  with  surface 
ping,  §42.  p46. 

wall,  Scotch  plan,  §42.  p26. 

wall.  Special  forms  of.  §42.  p40. 

-^-all  s>-stem.  45®.  §42.  pi 7. 

-wan  system.  Rectangular.  §42,  pl7. 

waU.  Systems  of.  §42.  p7. 

-wan  work.  DeUils  of.  §42.  p9. 

-waU  working  on  flat  seams.  §42.  p28. 

•waU  workings.  Examples  of.  §42.  p26 
Loose  groxind.  Timneling  in.  §39.  pi 6. 

materials.  Timbering  in.  §39,  p77. 

rock.  Sinking  through.  §39.  p49. 
Low  inclination,  Loog-waU  on.  §42,  p33. 
L>^s,  §43.  pll. 

M 

Ma*rnctite.  §37.  p9. 

Main  diag<>nal  roads,  §42,  pi. 

entries,  §42.  pi. 

Tv^ds.  §42.  pi. 

siUs,  §39.  p48. 
Man  way.  Location  of.  §43.  p23. 

or  pumpwmy.  §39,  p45. 
Man  ways  for  steeply  indined  rooms,  §41 
Map.  §38.  p85. 
Mapping  the  crop.  §38.  p48. 
Ma;xj.  §38,  p24. 

C^^^VKal.  §38.  p3l. 

C>utcn.'p.  §38.  p*9. 
Ma^H:tr>'  and  steel  constructioti,  AdvaJ 
ot\  H3.  p39. 
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Masonry-— (Continued) 
and  stcd  construction  underground.  |43. 

P34. 
and  steel  shaft  bottom.  $43.  p36. 
and  steel  supports,  $43.  p34. 
and  wood  supports,  §43,  p34. 
shaft  lining,  f39,  p05. 
Material,  Accumulation  of,  (37,  p46. 

Removing,  539,  p21. 
Measures  of  British  India,  Coal,  537,  pl03. 
Merivale's  rule  for  shaft  pillars.  540,  P55. 
Metal  and  masonry  lining,  Thickness  of.  539, 

p97. 
Metallk  lining  supported  from  siuiacc,  539. 

p98. 
Metallic  linings,  539.  p95. 
MeUraorphic  rocks,  537.  pl2. 
Mctamorphism.  537.  pi 2. 
Metes  and  bounds.  System  of,  538,  p24. 
Method,  Modifications  of  room-and-pillar,  541. 
Pl. 

of  sinking,  Pneumatic.  539,  p68. 

of  sinking.  Triger,  539.  p68. 
Methods  of  deepening  shafts.   539.  pl08. 

of  mining  anthracite.  541.  pl6. 

of  mining  by  long  wall.  542.  pl. 

of  opening  rooms  crff  entries,  540,  pl3. 

of  sinking  by  freezing  processes.  539.  p69. 

of  sinking.  Kind-Chaudron,  539,  p72. 

of  sinking,  Lippman.  539,  p74. 

of  working  breasts,  541.  pl9. 
Micas.  137.  p6. 

Mine  fires.  Extinguishing,   by   flushing.  540. 
poO. 

^^Prainga,  539,  p2. 

Planof,  143.  pl. 

staWes.  Location  of.  543.  p30. 
Mineral  and  rock.  Difference  between.  537,  p3. 

charcoal.  538.  p77. 
Minerals.  Qeavage  of,  537,  p4. 

Color  of.  537,  p4. 

Crystalline  form  of.  537,  p4. 

Hardness  of.  537,  p4. 

^">n.  137,  p8. 

Luster  of.  §37.  p4. 

Properties  of.  537.  p4. 

Rock-forming.  537.  p5. 

Streakof.  §37.  p4. 
M»°ers.  Distribution  of,  at  face,  542,  pl9. 

Support  for.  541.  p8. 
*^.  Bench.  541.  p49. 

Ratface.  541,  p33. 

^^^eering  (London)  rule  for  shaft  pillars, 

.  540.  p55. 

^  center  or  top  of  seams,  541,  p37. 

"^thods.  Anthracite.  541.  pl6. 

^*  pitch.  541.  p26. 


Mining — (Continued) 

pick.  541.  p42. 

Rock-chute.  541.  p31. 

Room-and-pillar.  540.  p5. 

under  cover  and  stripping.  Comparison  of, 
540,  p5. 
Misplaced  outcrops.  538.  p43. 
Mixing  concrete.  539.  p2S. 
Monkey  gangway.  541,  p22. 
Monoclines.  537,  p35. 
Moraines.  537,  pl7. 
Mother  coal,  538,  p77. 
Mouth  of  tunnel  or  drift,  539.  p2. 
Muscovite,  538.  p6. 

N 

Narrow  work,  539.  pl2;  541.  p40. 

Natural  cement.  539.  p24. 

Nature  of  coal  seams.  542.  p54. 

Nog,  542.  pl6. 

Non-coking  coal.  537.  p57. 

Normal  fault.  537.  p41. 

Northern  interior  coal  field.  537,  p87. 

Notebooks.  538.  pl4. 

Number  of  mine  tracks,  539,  plO. 

O 

Obstructions    to    work:    Approaching    aban- 
doned workings,  541.  p52. 

to  work  at  face.  541.  p52. 

to  work;  Draw  slate.  541.  p.52. 

to  work;  Following  stone.  541,  p52. 

to  work:  Iron  pyrites.  541,  p52. 

to  work:  Sulphur  balls,  541.  p52. 
Office  work.  Preliminary,  538.  p3. 
Oil  sands,  537.  p65. 
Opening  a  mine.  539,  p2. 

Choice  of,  539,  p6. 

Location  of,  539,  p2. 

out  long  wall.  §42.  p9. 

rooms  off  entries.  §40.  pl3. 
Oiwnings.  Precautions  in  examining.  538,  p82 
Options.  538.  pl4. 
Organic  agencies,  537,  pl4. 
Origin  of  coal.  537.  p4.'j. 
Orthoclase  crystals.  537.  p(). 
Outby.  Definition  of.  §40.  p7. 
Outcrop.  §37.  ppl9.  37. 

Effects  of  faults  on.  §38,  p44. 

in  seams.  §38.  p30. 

maps.  §38.  p49. 

Tracing.  §38.  p35. 
Outcropping  of  coal,  §38.  p33. 

seams.  Opening  up.  §38.  p36. 
Outcrops.  Misplaced,  §38.  p43. 
Overburden.  Disposal  of.  §40,  p4. 
Overlap  of  straU.  537,  p28. 
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Ovcrthnist.  §37,  p42. 
Oxide  of  silicon.  (37.  p5 


Pack  walls.  (42.  p2. 

Pamely's  rule  for  shaft  pillars,  §40.  p55. 

Panel  system.  §41.  p3. 

Panels,  Long  wall  in.  i42,  p40. 

Parting.  J41.  p30. 

Partings.  §43.  pll. 

Clay.  §37.  p33. 

Clay  or  sand.  §37  p47. 

Sand.  §37.  p33. 
Party.  §38.  p5. 
Pass-by.  §43.  pll. 
Passometer.  §38.  plO. 
Peat.  §37,  p56. 
Pedometer.  The.  §38.  plO. 
Period,  Cambrian.  §37,  p62. 

Coal,  or  Carboniferous.  §37.  p56. 

Cretaceous,  §37.  p73. 

Jura-Trias.  §37.  p72. 

Precambrian,  §37.  p72. 

SUurian.  §37.  p62. 

The  Devonian,  §37,  p64. 
Philippine  Islands.  Coal  measures  of.  §37,  p96. 
Pick.  Mining.  §41,  p42. 

Use  of,  §41.p43. 
Piling.  §39.  p58. 
Pillar-and-stall  system,  §41.  pi. 

Calculating  width  of,  §40.  p39. 

Chain,  §40,  p45. 

Definition  of.  §39,  plO. 

Delayed  drawing.  §40.  p26. 

drawing  in  inclined  seams,  §41,  pl4. 

of  coal.  Amount  of,  §40,  p29. 

Precautions  in  drawing.  §40.  p27. 

shaft.  Size  of,  §40,  i>64. 

Spreading  a.  §40.  p26. 

Starting  face  from.  §42,  pl2. 
Pillars.  Barrier.  §40.  p59. 

Considerations  determining  size  of,  §40,  p30. 

Drawing.  §40.  pp21.  50. 

Effect  of  too  small,  §40,  p42. 

Entry,  §40.  ppl4,  5S. 

for  supporting  buildings,  §40,  p57. 

Load  on,  §40.  p35. 

Order  of  drawing,  §40,  p21. 

Reserve.  §40.  p44. 

Robbing.  §40,  p21. 

Shaft,  §40.  p52. 

Size  of,  §40.  p29. 

Slope,  §40.  p58. 

Strength  of.  §40.  p38. 

Work"  of  drawing,  §40.  p25. 
Pitch.  Difficulties  in  mining  on,  §41,  p26. 

Driving  across,  §42.  p30. 


Pitch — (Continued) 

of  the  folds,  §37,  p37. 
Pitches,  §37.  p52. 
Pitching  seams.  §38.  p49. 
Plagiodase  crystals.  §37.  p6. 
Plan  of  mine,  §43.  pi. 
Planes.  Bedding,  §37.  p29. 

Geavage.  §37.  p29. 
Pneumatic  car  spotter.  §42,  p53. 

method  of  sinking,  §39,  p68. 

Poetsch.  freezing  process,  §39,  p68. 
Polygonal  shafts.  §39,  p29. 
Portable  boiler.  §39.  p40. 
Portals,  §39.  p21. 
Portland  cement.  §39.  p24. 
Position  of  coal  seams,  §38,  p46. 

of  shaft.  §39.  p47. 

of  track.  §40.  p9. 
Post-and-stall  system.  §41.  pi. 
Posts,  cast-iron,  with  I-beam  cap,  §43.  p44. 
Precambrian  period.  §37,  p62. 
Precautions  in  examining  openings,  §38,  p82. 
Preliminary  examinations,  §38,  p4. 

office  work,  §38,  p3. 
Pressure,  Roof,  §42,  p54. 

roof.  Effect  of,  §41.  p33. 
Prop,  Firth,  §43,  p43. 
Properties  of  minerals.  §37.  p4. 

of  standard  I  beams.  §43.  p40. 
Property.  Examination  of.  §38.  p3. 

Selection  of.  §38.  pl8. 
Props.  §42,  p23. 

Iron  or  steel,  §43,  p42. 
Prospect  entries.  §43,  pl6. 
Prospecting  for  coal.  §38.  p31. 

shafts,  §38,  p35. 

The  drill  in.  §38,  p61. 

trenches.  §38,  p42. 
Pump  room.  Location  of.  §43,  p31. 
Pumpway,  §39,  i>45. 
Punch  box.  §39.  p97. 
Pyrites.  §37,  p8. 
Pyroxene.  §37,  p7. 

Q 

Quadruple-entry  system,  §43,  p7. 

Quartz.  §37,  p5. 

Quicksand.  Definition  of.  §39.  p56. 

Setting  timber  in.  §39.  i>81. 

Sinking  through.  §39.  p56. 

Timbering  in,  §39.  p80. 

Tunneling  in.  §39,  pl7. 

R 

Rail  beams.  §43.  p41. 
Rectangular  long  wall.  §42,  p28. 

shafts,  §39,  p29. 

system  of  surveying,  §38,  p26. 
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Red  hematite,  |37.  pO. 

Refuge  holes.  $39.  p28. 

Removal  of  material.  |39.  p21. 

Removing  coal.  Effect  of.  (40,  p41. 

Reopeoing  district  closed  by  squeeze,  |40.  p46. 

Report.  Coal.  538.  p87. 

Geological  features.  $38,  p86. 

Legal  questions,  f  38.  p86. 

Location,  f38.  p86. 

SuifKe  features.  $38.  p87 

Thefinal,  138.  p84. 
Reserve  pillars.  $40,  p44. 
Retirabcring  a  shaft.  $39,  pl05. 
Reverse  fault,  $37,  p41. 
Rib.  Definition  of,  $40.  p7. 
Roadbreasts.  $41,  pl7. 

pacb,  $42.  p2. 

pacb.  Building.  $42.  pl4. 
Roads  and  airways.  Haulage.  $43,  p2. 

Distance  apart  of.  $42.  pl9. 

Starting.  §42.  pl4. 
Roadways,  $42,  pl4. 

Direction  of,  $42,  pl7. 
Robbing  pillars,  $40.  p21. 
Rock  and  coal.  Separation  of,  $41,  pl2. 

and  mineral,  Difference  between,  $37,  p3. 

chute  mining,  $41,  p31. 

-forming  minerals,  $37,  p5. 

seams.  §37.  p51. 

Sinking  through,  $39,  p51. 

slope.  139.  pi. 

*CTraces.  537,  p21. 

Timbering  in.  $39,  p76. 

Tunneling  in,  $39,  pl8. 
Rocks.  Classes  of.  $37,  p9. 

Composition  of.  $37,  p3. 

Folded.  137,  p34. 

Geological  age  of.  $37.  p60 

I«neous.  537.  p9. 

Mctamorphic,  $37,  pl2. 

Sedimentary,  $37,  pll. 

StraUfied.  §37,  pll. 
Rocky  Mountain  coal  fields,  $37,  p91. 
RoUs.  537.  p52. 
Roof,  Breaking  away  of,  $42,  p31. 

conditions.  $40,  p33. 

I>irection  determined  by  slips  in,  $40,  p20. 

P'^sure,  $42,  p54. 

Prwsure,  Control  of.  $42,  p4. 

Pfwsure,  Effect  of,  $41,  p33. 

P^ssure,  Effect  of  inclination  of  seam  on, 
H2,p30. 

I^cssure,  Effect  of  pressure  of  face  on.  $42, 
P30. 

"rttlement.  $42.  p3. 
Room-and-pillar  and  long-wall  methods  com- 
pared. $42,  p53. 


Room — (Continued) 

-and-pillar  and  long-wall  work,  Combined, 
$42,  p50. 

-and-pillar  method,  $40,  p5;  $41,  pi. 

Cut-off,  $40,  p45. 

sights,  $40,  pl2. 

Turning  off  the,  $40,  p7. 

Widening  out  the,  $40,  p9. 
Rooms,  $40,  p7. 

Direction  of  driving,  $40,  pl6. 

Double-chute,  $41,  pll. 

Length  of,  $40,  pll. 

Length  of,  on  pitch,  $41,  pl3. 

Single-chute,  $41,  plO. 

steeply  inclined,  Manways  for,  $41,  pl3. 

Width  of,  $40,  plO. 
Running  grotmd.  Sinking  through.  $39,  p56. 

ground.  Tunneling  in,  $39,  pl7. 

8 

Safety  appliances,  $39,  p28. 

blocks.  $39,  p28. 

dog,  $39,  p28. 
Samples,  Taking.  $38,  p21. 
Sampling,  Tools  for,  $38,  pl3. 
Sand  partings.  $37.  pp33,  47. 
Sandstone,  $37,  pll. 
Scales,  $38,  p26. 
Scotch  long  wall.  $42,  p9. 

plan  of  long  wall.  $42,  p26. 
Seam.  Character  of,  $38,  p73. 

Extent  of.  $38,  p73. 

Inclination  of,  $40,  p32. 

Locating.  $38.  p35. 

True  dip  of.  $37.  p38. 
Seams,  Clay  or  rock,  $37,  p51. 

Contiguous.  $41,  p29. 

Contiguous,  worked  separately,  $41,  p30. 

Contiguous,  worked  together,  $41,  p30. 

Flat.  $38.  p48:  $41.  p5. 

Identifying.  $38.  p44. 

, inclined.  Long  wall  in,  $42,  p29. 

inclined,  Thick,  $42.  i>45. 

inclined.  Pillar  drawing  in,  $41,  pl4. 

inclined.  Shaft  pillars  in,  $40,  p57. 

Outcrop  in.  $38.  p36. 

Pitching.  $38.  p49. 

Steep.  $41.  p8. 

Steeply  inclined.  $42,  p39. 

Thickness  of.  $38,  p71. 
Second  opening,  $39,  p5. 
Secondary  folds.  $37,  p37. 
Sections.  Columnar,  $38,  p51. 

Cross,  $38.  p52. 

Taking.  $38.  p20. 
Sedimentary  beds,  Extent  of,  $37,  p24. 

beds.  Thickness  of,  $37,  p26. 
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Sedimentary — (Continued) 

rocks,  §37,  pU. 
Sedimentation.  (37,  p22. 
Selection  of  a  property,  |38,  pl8. 
Selenite.  $37.  p8. 
Self-acting  inclines.  $41,  pS. 
Semianthracite,  (37,  p56. 
Semibituminous  coal,  (37,  p56. 
Separation  of  coal  and  rocks  in  rooms.  (41, 

pl2. 
Serpentine,  (37,  p7. 
Sets.  Iron  or  steel.  (43,  p43. 
Setting  of  cement,  (39,  p25. 

timber  in  quicksand,  (39,  p81. 
Settlement,  (40.  p41. 

of  roof,  (42,  p3. 
Shaft  bottom,  Arrangement  of,  (43,  pl9. 

bottom,  Concrete,  (43,  p46. 

bottom.  Starting  long-wall  face  at.  (42,  p9. 

bottom.  Steel  and  masonry.  (43.  p36. 

bottoms.  Width  and  height  of.  (43,  p22. 

coverings,  (39,  p43. 

cribbing,  (39.  p93. 

curbing.  (39.  p93. 

Definition  of,  (39,  p2. 

Form  of.  (39,  p29. 

Frame  at  foot  of,  (39,  p85. 

hoisting.  Calculating  size  of,  (39,  p30. 

landings  or  stations.  (43,  pl8. 

Length  of.  (39,  p34. 

lining.  (39.  pp74.  93. 

lining.  Masonry  and  metallic.  (39,  p95. 

lining.  Steel.  (39.  p99. 

manway.  Location  of,  (43,  p23. 

or  slope  bottoms  and  landin^js,  (43,  pi 7. 

pillar.  Shape  and  size  of,  (42,  pll. 

pillar.  Size  of,  (40,  p54. 

pillar,  size  of,  Andre's  rule  for,  (40,  p.'iS. 

pillar,  size  of.  Central  Ccjal  basin  rule  for, 
(40,  p56. 

pillar,  size  of,  Comparison  of  rules  for,  (40, 
p56. 

pillar,  size  of,  Dmn's  rule  for,  (40,  p55. 

pillar,  size  of,  Foster's  rule  for.  (40,  pfl.*). 

pillar,  size  of,  Hughes's  rule  for,  (40.  i)5G. 

pillar,  size  of,  Merivale's  rule  for.  (40.  p.'iS. 

pillar,  size  of.  Mining  Engineering  (London) 
rule  for.  (40,  p55. 

pillar,  size  of,  Pamely's  rule  for.  (40,  p.').'). 

pillar,  size  of.  Wardle's  rule  for.  (40.  pSfl. 

pillar.  Starting  long-wall  face  from.  (42,  plO. 

pillars.  (40,  p52. 

pillars  in  inclined  seams,  (40,  p.'>7. 

Position  of,  (39.  \A7. 

Retimbering  of.  §39,  pior^. 

sinking,  0)ntniits  for.  (39.  pi  12. 
,  sinking.  Shoes  for.  §39,  \Aj3. 


Shaft — (Continued) 

templet  or  sill,  (39.  p48. 

timbering,  (39,  p74. 

timbering.  Illustration  of,  (39.  p87. 

Width  of.  (39,  p32. 
Shafting  and  driUing.  (38.  p6I. 
Shafts,  (39,  p29. 

Compartments  of,  (39,  p29. 

Deepening,  (39.  pl08. 

Enlarging.  (39.  pl05. 

Prospecting.  (38.  p35. 

Size  of.  (39.  p30. 
Shale.  (37.  pll. 

Shanties.  Location  of.  (43,  p33. 
Shape  and  size  of  shaft  pillar,  (42,  pll. 
Shearing.  (41.  p38. 
Shelter  holes,  (39.  p28. 
Shoes  for  shaft  sinking,  (39,  p63. 
Shooting  off  the  solid,  (41,  pp44,  49. 
Short  horn.  Driving,  (40,  pl9. 
Side  sills,  (39.  p48. 
Siderite.  (37.  p8. 
Sidings.  (43.  pll. 
Sights,  Room.  (40.  pl2. 
Signs.  Conventional,  (38,  p61. 
Silicates.  (37.  p5. 
Silicon.  Oxide  of.  (37,  p5 
Sills.  Shaft,  (39.  p48. 
Silurian  period.  (37.  p62. 
Single-chute  rooms.  (41,  plO. 

-entry  systems,  (43,  p3. 

method  of  using  barometer,  (38,  p8. 

rooms,  (40.  pl3. 

-stall  system.  (41,  p2. 
Sinking  head-frame,  (39,  p41. 

in  swelling  ground.  (39,  p56. 

Kind-Chaudron  system  of.  (39.  p7J?. 

through    ground  that    does  not  run.  (39, 
p49. 

through  loose  rock.  (39,  p49. 

through  (luicksand  or  running  ground,  §39, 
p56. 

through  rock,  (39,  p51. 

through  soft  ground.  (39,  p49. 

tools  and  appliances,  (39,  p36. 

Work  of.  (39,  p47. 
Size  of  entries.  (43.  p9. 

of  hoisting  shaft,  Calculation  of  size  of,  (39. 
p30. 

of  shaft  pillar,  (42.  pll. 

of  shafts.  §39,  p30. 
Slacking,  §37.  p20. 
Slaty  cleavage.  (37.  p33. 
Slickensides.  (37.  p44. 
Slippy  coal.  (37,  p44. 

Slips  in  roof.  Direction   determined   by,   (4(X 
p20. 
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Slope.bottoms.  {43.  p25. 

bottoms  and  landings,  {43,  pl7. 
Definition  of,  {39.  pi. 
pillarB.  {40.  p58. 
Slopes.  {39.  p27. 
Smithing  coal.  {37.  p58. 
Smut.  {37.  pl9;  {38.  p32. 
SnowsUdes,  {37.  p20. 
Soapstone.  {37,  p7. 

Soft  ground.  Sinking  through,  {39,  p49. 
Solid.  Shooting  off  the,  {41.  p44. 
South  Africa.  Coal  fields  of.  {37.  pl03. 
Southwestern  coal  field.  {37,  p88. 
Spars.  §37.  p33. 
Sprags.  §42.  p23. 
Spreading  a  pillar,  {40.  p26. 
Square-set  timbering.  {39,  i^2. 
Squeeze.  {40.  p42. 

Reopening  district  closed  by,  {40,  p46. 
Stopping  a.  {40.  p43. 
Staggered  props.  {42,  p23. 
Standard  I  beams.  Properties  of,  {43,  p40. 
Stations.  Shaft.  {43.  pl8. 
Steam  coal.  {37.  p58. 

Steel  and  masonry  construction.  Advantages 
of.  {43.  p39. 
and  masonry  shaft  bottom.  {43.  p36. 
and  masom-y  supports,  {43.  p34. 
construction  underground,  {43.  p34. 
shaft  lining.  {39.  p99. 
Steep  seams.  {41,  p8. 

slopes,  {39.  p27. 
Steeply  inclined  seams.  {42,  p39. 
Step  fault.  §37,  p42. 
Stepped  face,  {42.  p7. 
Stoop-and-room  system,  {41,  pi. 
Stopping  a  squeeze.  {40,  p43. 
Strata.  Disturbed,  {37.  p34. 
Overiap  of.  {37,  p28. 
Water-bearing.  {37,  pl4. 
Stratified  rocks.  {37.  pll. 
Strength  of  anthracite.  {40,  p37. 
of  bituminous  coal,  {40,  p39. 
ofpillars.  {40,  p38. 
Strike.  137,  p38. 

joints.  §37,  p31. 
Stripping,  139,  p7. 
»nd  mining  under  cover.  Comparison  of, 

HO.pS. 
Conditions  favorable  to,  {40,  pi. 
Strippings.  Anthracite,  {40,  p2. 
Bituminous-coal.  {40,  p3. 
Sttrface.  {40.  pi. 
Studdlcs.  §39.  plOl. 
Sulphur,  137.  p8. 

^»ll«.|37.pp8.  53:{41.p52. 
Sttn>P.  }39.  p84. 


Superincumbent  weight,  {40,  p35. 
Surface,  Hanging  lining  from,  {39,  p66. 
stripping  combined  with  long- wall  retreat- 
ing, {42,  p46. 
strippings,  {40.  pi. 
waters.  Action  of,  {37,  pl4. 
Surveying,  Rectangular  system  of,  {38,  p26. 

Topographic  system  of,  {38,  p27. 
Swelling  groxmd.  Sinking  in,  {39,  p56. 

ground.  Timbering  in,  {39,  p79. 
Swells,  {37,  p52. 
Syenite,  §37,  plO. 
Synclinal  folds,  {37,  p35. 
Synclines.  {37.  p35;  {43,  pl2. 
System  of  metes  and  bounds,  {38,  p24. 
Systems  of  boring  and  drilling,  {38,  p62. 

of  long  wall,  {42.  p7. 
Table  of  approximate  inclination  of  seams, 
{41,  pl3. 
of  average  compressive  strength  of  anthra- 
cite, {40,  p37. 
of  coal  measures  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 

{37.  p67. 
of  properties  of  I  beams,  {43,  p40. 
of  weight  of   anthracite   and   bituminous 
coals  of  different  specific  gravities,  {39, 
p32. 

T 

Talc,  {37,  p7. 

Tempering,  {41,  p42. 

Temporary  loads.  Length  of,  {42,  pl8. 

roads,  §42,  p2. 
Terraces.  {37,  p21. 
Tertiary  coals,  §37,  p91. 

coal  fields,  §37,  p94. 
Tests  of  coal.  §38.  p79. 
Thick  seams.  Long  wall  in,  §42,  p42. 
Thickness  of  metal  and  masonry  lining,  §39. 
p97. 

of  seam,  {38,  p71. 

of  sedimentary  beds,  {37,  p26. 
Thinning  out  of  beds,  §37,  p26. 
Thrust,  §40,  p42. 

fault.  §37,  p41. 
Tight  shaft.  §39.  p30. 

shot,  §39.  pl2. 
Timber,  Placing,  in  quicksand.  §39.  p81 

sets.  Framing,  §39.  p89. 

supply,  §42,  p56. 
Timbering  a  long-wall  face,  §42.  p23. 

a  wet  surface  and  subsoil,  §39,  p82. 

Illustration  of  shaft.  §39,  p87. 

in  loose  dry  material.  §39,  p77. 

in  rock,  §39.  p76. 

in  swelling  ground.  §39,  p79. 

in  very  wet  ground  or  quicksand,  §39,  p80. 
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Timbering —(Continued) 

of  slope.  (39.  p27. 

Shaft.  $39.  p74. 

Square-set,  |39.  p92. 
Tonnage,  Calculation  of.  |38,  p68. 

per  acre,  $38,  p69. 
Tools  and  appliances.  Sinking,  |39.  p36. 

for  sampling,  $38,  pl3. 
Top  of  aeam,  Mining  in.  $41.  p37. 
Topographic  system  of  surveying,  $38,  p27 
Track,  Position  of,  $40,  p9. 
Tracks,  Arrangement  of,  at  bottom  of  shaft. 

$43,  p23. 
Transportation,  $39,  p3. 
Traveling  weight,  $41,  p34;  $42,  p7. 
Trenches,  Prospecting,  $38,  p42. 
Trepan.  $39,  p72. 
Triassic  age.  Coal  of.  $37,  p90. 
Triger  method  of  sinking,  $39,  p68. 
Triple-entry  system,  $43,  p5. 
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INTRODUCTION 

!•  Definition  of  Geology. — Geolog:y  is  the  science  that 
treats  of  the  development,  structure,  and  present  constitution 
of  the  earth.  Geolog^y  aims  to  trace  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  earth  irom  the  bes^inning:  of  its  existence  as  a 
separate  planet,  through  its  various  stages  of  growth,  to  the 
present.  The  origin  of  the  planet  is  properly  a  subject  of 
astronomy,  but  as  soon  as  the  planet  became  a  solid  body 
rotating  in  space,  its  geological  history  commenced,  and  as 
soon  as  the  first  land  area  appeared  above  the  level  of  the  first 
sea,  sedimentation  began,  and  the  first  geological  history  was 
recorded.  In  this  Section  will  be  discussed  only  such  phases 
of  the  subject  of  geology  as  will  aid  in  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  coal  seams.  We  will  endeavor  to  show  what  the 
coal  seams  are,  how  and  when  they  were  formed,  their  rela- 
tion to  the  other  rocks,  and  other  information  that  will  aid  iti 
the  discovery  and  intelligent  mining  of  the  coal. 

The  student  will  be  aided  greatly  in  this  study  if  he  bears 
in  mind  that  coal  is  a  rock  occurring  in  layers  or  beds 
between  other  sedimentary  rocks,  which  it  resembles  in  the 
manner  of  its  occurrence.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
unimportant  varieties,  coal  does  not,  as  do  most  of  the  ores, 
occur  in  veins  filling  fissures  cutting  through  other  rocks. 

2.  Cmst  of  the  Eartli. — The  earth  is  a  globe  about 
25,000  miles  in  circumference,  only  thfi  outer  portion  of 
which  we  are  able  to  study  by  direct  observation.  Some 
deep  shafts  have  been   sunk  to   nearly  a  mile  below  the 
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surface;  drill  holes  have  penetrated  more  than  6,000  feet; 
while  some  valleys  or  cafions  have  been  cut  to  a  still 
srreater  depth.  If  the  rock  strata,  or  layers  that  form  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  were  all  lying:  flat,  man  would  live  and 
travel  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  upper  layer  and  could 
observe  the  rocks  below  the  surface  only  so  far  as  the  deepest 
mine  was  excavated  or  the  deepest  valley  cut;  but  where  these 
layers  are  tilted  or  turned  up  edg:ewise,  as  shown  in  Fig:.  1, 


Pxo.  1 

one  can  travel  over  the  upturned  edg^es  and  examine  the 
material  in  each  layer  that  is  exposed  at  the  surface.  Thus, 
if  one  should  start  from  the  Adirondack  Moimtains,  in  New 
York,  and  travel  southwest  to  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  would  travel  over  the  exposed  edg^es  of  rocks,  as 
shown  in  Fig^.  1,  the  ag:g:reg:ate  thickness  of  which  is  6  or 
7  miles. 

It  is  by  studying  the  exposed  edges  of  the  rock  layers  that 
the  geologist  becomes  familiar  with  the  different  strata  com- 
posing the  crust  of  the  earth  and  the  order  in  which  they 
occur. 

3.  Interior  of  the  Earth. — The  actual  condition  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth  cannot  be  studied  by  observation  and  is 
known  only  by  inference.  It  is  found,  in  deep  mines  and 
bore  holes,  that  the  temperature  increases  with  the  depth. 
The  average  rate  of  increase,  as  computed  from  the  records 
of  mines  and  wells  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  1^  F.  for  each 
60  feet  of  descent.  It  is  not  known  whether  this  rate  of 
increase  of  temperature  continues  to  great  depths  or  not. 
If  it  does,  at  a  depth  of  about  30  miles  below  the  surface  the 
rocks  will  have  a  temperature  that  would  be  high  enough  to 
melt  them  if  they  were  at  the  surface,  and  hence  it  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  beyond  that 
depth  was   in  a   liquid  or  molten  condition.     The  rate  of 
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increase  in  temperature  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
probably  not  constant,  and  the  fusing;  point  of  rocks  under 
the  great  pressure  to  which  they  are  subject  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth  is  so  hig:h  that  it  is  now  thoug^ht  by  many  that 
the  interior  of  the  earth  is  solid. 


MINERALS  AND  BOCKS 

4.  Composition  of  Rocks. — The  outer  portion  of  the 
earth,  the  part  that  can  be  observed,  is  composed  of  ele- 
ments in  different  combinations.  While  there  are  more  than 
seventy  of  these  elements  known  to  the  chemist,  many  of 
them  are  so  rare  that  they  are  not  known  outside  of  the 
chemical  laboratory.  A  comparatively  few  elements  form 
the  bulk  of  all  the  rocks  and  other  materials  found  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  for  probably  eight  of  these  elements  may 
be  said  to  form  98  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  rocks  as  we 
know  them,  while  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  known  solid 
portion  of  the  earth  is  composed  of  one  of  these  elements, 
<fxygen,  which  also  forms  eight-ninths,  by  weight,  of  all  the 
water,  and  nearly  one-fourth,  by  weight,  or  about  one-fifth, 
by  volume,  of  the  atmosphere.  Oxygen  and  silicon  in  com- 
bination as  silica,  SiO^t  constitute  nearly  75  per  cent,  of  the 
composition  of  all  the  rocks.  / 

5.  Difference  Bet^veen  a  Mineral  and  a  Rock. — The 

<^emical  union  or  combination  of  the  elements  in  different 
ways  forms  the  minerals,  which  in  turn  make  up  the  dif- 
ferent rocks.  As  a  mineral  may  consist  of  one  or  several 
elements,  so  a  rock  may  consist  of  one  or  several  minerals. 
Thus,  the  mineral  graphite  contains  only  the  element  carbon, 
while  feldspar  consists  of  the  elements  oxygen,  silicon, 
aluminum,  and  one  of  the  alkalies,  potassium  or  sodium. 
The  rock  limestone  consists  of  a  single  mineral,  calcite, 
while  granite  contains  three  or  more  minerals.  A  mineral 
^  a  definite  chemical  composition  and  generally  a  specific 
crystalline  form,  while  a  rock  does  not  necessarily  have 
^er. 
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PBOPEBTEES  OF  MIKERAIiS 

6.     Minerals  are   identified  and  distinguished  from  on< 
another  by  different  physical  properties,  snch  as  hardness 
color,  streak,  luster,  crystalline  form,  cleavage,  fracture,  specifu 
gravity,  and  by  the  difference  in  their  chemical  composition 
It  is  seldom  that  a  mineral  can  be  identified  by  any  single 
one  of  these  properties,  but  it  is  necessary  to  compare  sev- 
eral or  sometimes  all  of  the  properties.    Thus,  the  mineral 
magnetite  has  a  black  color,  as  have  many  other  minerals, 
but  the  other  black  minerals  will  have  a  different  crystalline 
form,  cleavage,  luster,  or  hardness  from  the  magnetite,  and 
it  is  by  considering  all  of  these  properties  that  magnetite  is 
separated   from    other   black    minerals.    There   are   many 
degrees  of  liardness  among  minerals;  so,  for  convenience, 
certain  well-known  minerals  have  been  selected,  arranged, 
and  numbered  in  the  order  of  their  hardness,  thus  form- 
ing a  scale  of  comparison,  as  follows:     1,  talc;  2,  gypsum; 
3,  calcite;   4,  fluorite;  5,  apatite;  6,  orthoclase  (feldspar); 
7,  quartz;  8,  topaz;  9,  corundum;  10,  diamond.    Any  min- 
eral in  this  scale  will  scratch  the  one  preceding  it  and  will  be 
scratched  by  the  one  following  it.    Thus,  No.  3,  calcite,  will 
scratch  No.  2,  gypsum,  but  will  be  scratched,  in  turn,  by 
No.  4,  fluorite. 

Minerals  vary  widely  in  color,  and  sometimes  the  same 
mineral  occurs  in  different  colors,  yet  color  is  an  important 
aid  in  identifying  the  mineral. 

The  luster  may  be  metallic,  glassy,  pearly,  or  silky.  The 
streak  refers  to  the  color  of  the  mineral  in  a  powdered  form, 
which  is  often  different  from  the  color  of  the  lump.  The 
streak  may  be  ascertained  by  scratching  the  mineral  with 
the  point  of  a  knife,  file,  or  otherwise.  The  crystalline 
form  of  the  mineral  is  an  important  aid  in  its  determination, 
as  most  minerals  have  certain  forms  in  which  they  always 
occur. 

The  cleavage  refers  to  the  surface  or  surfaces  along 
which  the  mineral  splits  or  cleaves  more  or  less  readily. 
Thus,  calcite  cleaves  readily  in  three  durections,  giving  thne 
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briebt  faces  iDclined  to  one  aaother,  while  feldspar  cleaves  in 
two  directions,  at  right  aaeles,  or  nearly  so,  to  each  other; 
micadeaves  in  but  one  direction,  and  quartz  does  not  cleave 
■t  all,  but  breaks  with  a  rough  surface  known  as  the  fracture. 


BOCE-FORBONO   HINBRAIiS 

7.  Of  the  many  hundreds  of  different  minerals,  the  fol- 
lowioe  are  the  principal  ones  that  form  the  bulk  of  the 
common  rocks,  the  others  occurring  in  small  quantities  in 
certain  localities. 


QUABTZ 

8.  Oxide  of  silicon,  SiO„  or  qnartz,  is  the  most 
abnQdant  of  all  minerals.  It  is  quite  hard,  7  in  the  scale 
of  faardoess,  and  readily  scratches  glass.  It  does  not  dis- 
solve in  water  or  any  of 
the  ordinary  acids.  It 
crystallizes  in  six-sided 
prisms  with  irregular  six- 
sided  pyramids,  as  shown 
in  Pig.  2.  It  has  no  cleav- 
■ee,  but  breaks  with  a 
rough  surface.  It  is  com- 
monly white  or  gray  in 
color,  sometimes  trans- 
parent, sometimes  black, 
'ed,  violet,  yellow,  or 
brown.  It  forms  the  glassy  ^°  ' 

part  of  the  granite  rocks,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sands 
and  pebbles  of  the  sea  and  lake  shores,  and  the  sandstones  and 
conglomerates.  It  forms  the  flint  nodules  of  the  chalk  and 
limestone  beds.  


SILICATES 

9.  The  silicates  are  formed  by  the  union  of  silica  with 
ow  or  more  of  the  other  elements,  and,  as  silica  combines 
in  nrying  proportions  with  almost  all  the  elements,  the  list 
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of  silicates  is  very  larg:e.     Next  to  quartz,  they  are  the  most 
important  rock-forming;  minerals. 

10.  Feldspars. — The  feldspars,  which  are  silicates  of 
alumina  and  potash,  soda,  or  lime,  are  6  in  the  scale  of  hard- 
ness, being  hard  enough  to  scratch  common  glass,  but  not 
so  hard  as  quartz.  They  have  cleavage  in  two  directions, 
and  are  usually  white,  gray,  or  flesh  red  in  color.  They 
crystallize  differently  from  quartz.  Some  of  the  common 
forms  of  the  crystals  are  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  one  that 
contains  potash  is  called  orihoclase,  and  is  the  one  that  occurs 
in  the  granite  rocks;  those  containing  soda  and  lime  are 
known  as  plagioclase,  and  occur  in  most  rocks. 


Pio.  8 

11.  Kaolin,  the  silicate  of  alumina  containing  water, 
is  produced  by  the  decay  or  disintegration  of  the  feldspar, 
the  mineral  being  changed  from  a  hard  rock  to  a  soft,  earthy 
powder.  When  pure,  it  forms  china  clay;  when  mixed  with 
impurities,  it  is  thought  to  be  the  base  of  all  the  common 
clays,  shales,  and  slates;  and  when  mixed  with  sand  or  silica, 
it  forms  the  bulk  of  all  the  soils. 

12.  Micas. — The  micas  are  silicates  of  alumina  with 
potash,  iron,  magnesia,  and  water.  They  cleave  readily, 
in  one  direction,  into  very  thin  leaves.  They  have  a  bril- 
liant luster,  and  are  between  2  and  3  in  the  scale  of  hard- 
ness. Muscovite  has  a  light,  nearly  white,  color,  and  biotite 
is  usually  black  or  dark  green.     They  are  very  common 
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minerals  in  the  granites  and  allied  rocks,  and  occur  as  small, 
briiitit,  shining  scales  in  many  sandstones. 

13.  nomblenae  and  pyroxene  are  silicates  of  mag- 
nesia, calcium,  iron,  and  aluminum.  They  occur  in  different 
colors,  but  are  most  commonly  black  or  dark  green.  They 
are  very  abundant  in  the  igneous  rocks.  Hornblende  often 
occurs  in  long  slender  crystals;  asbestos  is  a  variety  of  it. 

14.  Talc,  serpentine,  and  chlorite  are  hydrous  sili- 
cates of  magnesia. 
Talc  is  very  soft  ( I  in 
Ok  scale)  and  has  a 
soft  greasy  feel;  in 
the  massive  form  it 
is  called  soapstone. 
It  is  white,  grayish, 
or  greenish  in  color. 
Serpentine  is  usually 
dark,  sometimes 
yellowish  green; 
while  chlorite  varies 

.irom  a  light  to  a  dark 


CARBONA.TBS 

IS.     Carbonates 
formed    by    the 

Ksnion    of    carbon 

idioxide,  CO,,  with 

F«n  oxide  of    one  of 

I  the  metals.     Caleite 

I  is  the   carbonate    of 

'  lime  that  forms  the 
"tnestones  and  marbles.  It  crystalhzes  in  different  forms, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  and  cleaves  readilv  m  three  directions. 
It  occurs   In   different   colors,  white,  gray,  black,   and   red 

kbei:^  quite  common.     It  is  a  soft  mineral,  3  in  the  scale  of 
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hardness,  and  can  be  scratched  easily  with  a  knife.  It  dis- 
solves readily  with  effervescence  or  bubbling  in  a  dilute  acid, 
and  when  heated  to  a  high  temperature  in  the  lime  kiln  or 
elsewhere  it  changes  to  quicklime  without  melting. 

Dolomite  is  a  double  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
and  differs  from  calcite  in  having  part  of  the  Ume  replaced 
by  magnesia.  Many  of  the  limestones  and  marbles  consist 
of  dolomite. 

SIderlte  is  the  carbonate  of  iron  that  forms  the  black 
band  ore  and  the  clay  ironstone  in  the  clay  beds  along  with 
the  coal  seams. 

Oypaum  is  a  sulphate  of  lime  combined  with  water,  and 
is  much  softer  than  calcite  (2  in  the  scale  of  hardness). 
It  occurs  in  different  forms:  in  clear  crystals,  it  is  called 
selenile;  and  in  a  white  massive  form  it  is  called  alabaster. 
When  heated  to  drive  off  part  of  the  water,  and  ground  to 
powder,  it  forms  plaster  of  Paris.  It  occurs  as  crystalline 
masses  and  extensive  beds  in  the  shales,  and  is  often  asso* 
ciated  with  coal  and  with  rock  salt. 

IBON     MINERALS 

16.  Pyrlte,  a  compound  of  iron  and  sulphur,  is  found 
in  scattered  crystals  and  masses  in  nearly  all  rockst  It 
occurs,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  all  coal  seams,  and  is 
usually  known  to  the  miner  as  sulpbur.     It  is  yellow,  often 


golden  yellow,  in  color,  and  occurs  as  thin  layers  between 
the  layers  of  coal  or  in  the  roof  strata;  or  as  cubical  crystals 
scattered  through  the  coal  or  shale.  The  form  known  as 
sulphur  bnlh,  shown  in  Fig.  5,  is  a  somewhat  rounded  mass 
of   pyrite.     Sulphur   balls   occur   with    great   frequency   in 
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certain  coal  seams,  and  also  in  the  floor  and  roof  of  the 
seams.  Pyrite  is  frequently  mistaken  for  gold,  and  is 
sometimes  called  fooVs  gold.  It  can  easily  be  distinguished 
by  patting  it  in  a  fire,  when  it  will  bum  with  a  blue  flame 
and  white  smoke  and  give  off  the  odor  of  sulphur.  It  is  also 
harder  than  gold,  and,  like  flint,  gives  off  sparks  when  struck 
with  a  pick.  Gold  is  malleable  and  can  be  hammered  into 
thin  plates,  but  pyrite  is  brittle  and  flies  to  pieces. 

17.  Hematite  is  the  oxide  of  iron  called  red  hemaiiie 
when  it  is  free  from  water,  and  brown  hematite^  or  limonite^ 
when  it  contains  water.  Both  of  these  oxides  occur  in 
different  colors  and  forms,  but  they  can  readily  be  distin- 
guished by  powdering  a  little  of  the  mineral;  the  red  hema- 
tite always  gives  a  red  powder,  and  the  limonite  a  brown  or 
yellow  powder.  These  two  minerals  are  the  most  important 
ores  of  iron  in  this  country,  as  probably  nine-tenths  of  the 
iron  is  made  from  them.  Diffused  through  the  rocks,  they 
form  the  yellow,  red,  and  brown  coloring  matter  in  all  soils 
and  in  many  of  the  rocks.  The  red  shale  underlying  the 
coal  strata  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  adjoining  states  obtains 
its  color  from  the  red  oxide  of  iron  it  contains. 

18.  Magrnetite  is  the  black  oxide  of  iron  that  differs 
from  the  other  oxides  in  color  and  in  being  magnetic.  It 
generally  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  octohedrons,  or  eight- 
sided  figures.  It  is  not  commonly  found  among  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  but  occurs  generally  in  the  older  rocks.  It  is 
a  valuable  ore  of  iron. 

CLASSES  OF  ROCKS 

19.  Rocks  are  commonly  divided  into  three  general 
classes:  igneous  rocksy  sedimentary  rocksy  and  metamorphic  rocks. 

20.  Igneous  Rocks. — Igneous  rocks  are  those  that 
have  cooled  from  a  fused  or  molten  condition.  There  are 
many  kinds,  depending  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
rock  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  material  cooled. 
Where  the  solidification  took  place  at  great  depth  under 
Sreat  pressure,  the  process  was  a  slow  one,  and  resulted  in 
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coarsely  crrstalline  rocks,  such  as  granite  and  sjreoite,  which 
are  the  most  common  rocks  of  this  class.  They  are  the 
deep-seated  rocks,  occurring  in  extensive  masses,  and  some- 
times called  Plutonic  rocks.  Some  of  these  are  the  oldest 
rock  beds  we  know,  and  hence,  geologically,  underlie  all  the 
others,  though  they  may  have  been  upheaved  and  disturbed 
by  some  later  movement  of  the  earth's  crust, 

Granite,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  coarsely  crystalline 
igneous  rocks,  is  commonly  light  to  dark  gray  or  reddish  in 
color,  and  is  composed  of  quartz,  orthoclase  feldspar,  and, 
generally,  mica  or  hornblende,  or  both.  It  forms  the  axis  of 
many  mountain  ranges,  and  is  seen  where  the  newer  rocks 
have  been  worn  away  by  water  or  ice. 

Syenite  resembles  granite  in  color  and  general  appearance, 
but   differs   from   it   somewhat   in   composition,  consisting 


essentially  of  orthoclase  feldspar,  and  hornblende.  Mica  and 
hornblende  occur  in  both  granite  and  syenite,  but  the  mica  is 
more  common  in  granite,  and  hornblende  in  syenite.  Granite 
has  considerable  quartz,  while  syenite  has  little  or  none. 

The  other  Plutonic  rocks  diEEer  from  granite  and  syenite 
in  composition.  There  are  also  many  varieties  of  fine- 
grained and  glassy  igneous  rocks  that  were  formed  by  the 
cooling  of  molten  lava  at  or  near  the  surface. 

Fig.  6  illustrates  a  number  of  the  common  forms  in  which 
igneous  rocks  occur.  They  may  underlie  other  rocks,  form- 
ing masses  as  at  a,  or  form  a  ridge  or  core  of  mountain 
ranges,  as  at  r.  They  frequently  appear  as  vertical  sheets, 
filling  fissures  or  cracks  in  the  rocks,  forming  dikes,  as  at 
h,g,i,morn.  They  sometimes  occur  as  beds  of  material 
forced  in  between  the  strata,  as  at  /,  or  as  overflows  on  the 
surface,  as  at  k,  or  the  overflow  may  form  a  volcanic  CQoe,  as 
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at  0,  Frequently,  the  dikes  or  fissures,  which  are  filled  with 
eruptive  material,  do  not  break  clear  through  to  the  surface, 
as  shown  at  m;  when  such  is  the  case,  the  existence  of  the 
dike  will  only  be  known  after  the  overlying  strata  are 
removed  by  erosion,  or  it  is  possible  that  such  dikes  might 
be  encountered  during  mining  operations. 

21.  Sedimentary  Rocks. — The  igneous  rocks,  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  disintegrate — that  is  to  say,  break 
up  and  crumble.  The  rain  and  the  streams  carry  away  this 
fine  material  and  deposit  it  as  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  or  mud, 
which  in  time  are  changed  to  hard  rocks.  Such  rocks  are 
called  sedimentary,  or  stratified,  rocks,  becajuse  they 
are  formed  of  material  deposited  as  sediment  from  the  water, 
and  hence  are  stratified  or  arranged  in  regular  layers.  Nearly 
all  the  rocks  associated  with  coal  beds  belong  to  this  class. 
The  principal  sedimentary  rocks  are: 

Sandstone,  which  consists  of  grains  of  cemented  sand, 
tocfether  with  some  substance,  as  iron  oxide,  lime  carbonate, 
day,  or  silica. 

Conglomerate,  which  consists  of  gravel  or  pebbles 
cemented  together,  as  the  grains  of  sand  in  the  sandstone. 

Shale,  which  consists  of  hardened  mud,  and  is  composed 
of  clay  often  mixed  with  more  or  less  fine  sand.  This  is  the 
rock  that  most  commonly  overlies  coal;  when  associated  with 
coal,  it  is  commonly  of  a  black  color,  due  to  the  carbonaceous 
matter  it  contains.  Sometimes  it  is  red,  as  the  Mauch  Chunk 
red  shale,  which  underlies  the  conglomerate.  The  red  color 
is  due  to  the  red  oxide  of  iron  it  contains. 

Clay,  which  is  derived  mainly  from  kaolin,  is  a  mixture 
of  alumina,  silica,  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  soda,  and 
varying  quantities  of  impurities.  Mud  is  an  impure  clay  and 
does  not  have  the  laminated  structure  of  the  shale,  neither 
is  it  so  hard.  Fireclay,  which  often  underlies  coal  seams, 
consists  mainly  of  silica  and  alumina,  containing  little  iron, 
Ume,  magnesia,  potash,  or  soda. 

Limestone,  which  is  generally  formed  of  the  shells  and 
bones  of  animals  that  formerly  lived  in  the  water.     These 
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hard  parts  are  sometimes  s^round  into  fras^ments  or  even 
into  fine  mud  by  the  action  of  the  waves  and  boulders. 
The  deposition  of  lime  carbonate  amons^  the  shelly  frag;- 
ments,  or  in  the  mud,  cements  the  particles  and  forms  the 
hard  limestone. 

Gypsum,  which  is  more  local  in  its  occurrence  than  any 
of  the  other  sedimentary  rocks,  and  occurs  in  beds  of  shale 
and  clay  generally  associated  with  coal  or  rock  salt.  It 
consists  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  water,  and  may  have  been 
formed  by  precipitation  from  concentrated  sea-water  or  by 
the  chemical  action  of  iron  sulphate  on  lime  carbonate. 

22.  Metamorpblc  Rocks. — There  is  another  class  of 
rocks,  intermediate  between  the  igneous  and  the  sedimen- 
tary, known  as  metamorpliic  rocks.  The  term  tneia- 
morphism  signifies  a  change  of  form  or  structure,  and 
metamorphic  rocks  have  been  formed  from  sedimentary  or 
igneous  rocks  by  a  more  or  less  marked  change  in  the  form 
or  texture  of  those  rocks.  Thus,  marble  is  a  metamor- 
phosed limestone,  the  limestone  having  been  rendered  more 
crystalline  and  generally  harder.  Sandstone,  when  subject 
to  metamorphism,  is  changed  to  quartzite,  a  much  harder 
rock.  Clay  or  shale  may  be  changed,  by  metamorphism,  to 
hard  roofing  slate.  Bituminous  coal  is  changed  to  anthra- 
cite, and  might  be  further  metamorphosed  to  graphite. 
Other  metamorphic  rocks  are  serpentine,  gneiss,  and  various 
kinds  of  schist. 

Metamorphism  may  be  brought  about  by  the  action  of  one 
or  more  of  several  agencies,  such  as  heat,  pressure,  water, 
and  alkalies.  The  action  of  heat  in  metamorphosing  rocks 
is  shown  where  molten  rock  in  the  form  of  dikes  or  volcanic 
rocks  cuts  through  sedimentary  layers.  Where  a  dike  or 
fissure  filled  with  igneous  rock  cuts  through  a  bed  of  bitu- 
minous coal,  the  coal  for  some  distance  on  each  side  of  the 
fault  may  be  changed  to  anthracite,  or  in  some  cases  to 
natural  coke.  The  combined  action  of  heat  and  pressure  is 
shown  by  the  metamorphosed  condition  of  coal  seams  where 
the  rocks  are  much  folded  and  disturbed,  the  metamorphism 
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increasinsf  with  the  amount  of  foldins^,  which  is  probably 
dae,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  heat  generated  in  the  crushing 
and  folding.  Hence,  we  find,  as  we  should  expect,  greater 
metamorphism  in  the  folded  rocks  of  mountainous  areas 
than  in  the  flat-lying  rocks  of  the  plains.  There  are  few 
metamorphic  rocks  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  a  great 
many  in  the  Appalachian  and  Rocky  Mountains.  Anthracite 
occurs  in  the  midst  of  the  sharply  folded  strata  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  while  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  in  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys,  where  the  strata  have  not 
been  folded,  the  coal  is  bituminous. 


GEOLOGICAL  AGENCIES 

23.  A  sreologrlcal  agency  is  any  natural  force  that 
produces  change  either  in  the  kind  or  location  of  rock 
materials.  These  agencies  may  be  classed  as  atmospheric^ 
organic i  and  ccqueovs. 

ATMOSPHERIC  AGENCIES 

24.  The  atmospheric  agencies  are:  (1)  Changes  in 
temperature,  which  produce  alternate  freezing  and  thawing 
of  the  water  absorbed  and  held  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
the  pores  of  all  rocks.  The  expanding  of  the  water  in  freez- 
ing acts  as  innumerable  little  wedges  to  split  the  rock  into 
small  fragments.  The  same  agency  acts  more  powerfully 
when  the  water,  in  considerable  quantity,  occupies  a  crack, 
crevice,  or  joint  in  the  rock.  (2)  The  oxygen,  carbonic 
acid,  nitric  acid,  and  other  chemical  agents  in  the  atmos- 
phere produce  chemical  changes  in  the  minerals  composing 
the  rocks  and  then  assist  their  disintegration.  (3)  The  force 
of  the  wind,  which  in  many  localities  lifts  and  transports 
large  quantities  of  sand,  and  by  its  constant  action  erodes  and 
cuts  away  rocks  and  cliffs  against  which  it  strikes.  The 
hardest  granites  may  be  worn  down  in  this  way. 
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ORGANIC  AGENCIES 

25.  Plants,  and  to  a  certain  extent  animals,  are  active 
assents  in  the  disintegration  of  the  rocks.  The  growth  of 
roots  in  the  crevices  and  fissures  splits  and  wedges  apart 
large  masses  of  rock.  The  boring  propensities  of  certain 
animals  destroy  many  of  the  softer  rocks,  besides  making 
openings  for  the  water  to  penetrate,  thereby  exposing  them 
to  the  chemical  action  of  both  air  and  water.  The  acids 
coming  from  vegetation  are  active  agents  in  dissolving  and 
breaking  up  the  mineral  compounds. 


AQUEOUS  AGENCIES 

26.  Aqueous  agencies  are  those  in  which  water  plays 
a  part,  the  water  acting  chemically  as  a  solvent,  or  mechan- 
ically to  erode  rocks  and  transport  the  fine  material  to  other 
localities.  The  fall  of  rain,  the  fiow  of  rivers  and  streams, 
the  beating  of  waves  on  the  shore,  the  chemical  action  of 
mineral  waters,  are  all  illustrations  of  more  or  less  active 
aqueous  agencies. 

The  rain  that  falls  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  partly 
evaporates  and  passes  off  as  vapor;  part  of  it  runs  off  as 
surface  water  to  the  streams  and  thence  to  the  sea,  and  part 
of  it  sinks  into  the  earth,  where  it  is  known  as  underground 
water,  or  groimd  water. 

27.  Action  of  Surface  Waters. — That  portion  of  the 
rain  that  fiows  off  as  surface  water  through  the  gullies  and 
depressions  to  the  streams  and  thence  to  the  sea  is  an 
important  agent  in  modifying  and  sculpturing  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Acting  in  conjunction  with  the  disintegrating 
effect  of  the  atmospheric  agencies,  it  is  the  chief  factor  in 
cutting  out  the  valleys  and  wearing  down  the  hills. 

28.  Action  of  Undergrround  Waters. — In  reference 
to  mining,  it  is  important  to  study  the  strata  with  respect  to 
their  character  as  being  pervious  to  water  or  otherwise. 
Strata  in  which  water  accumulates  are  called  Tvater-bearinfi( 
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strata.    The   tmderground  water  sinks  into   the   soil  and 

peneiiaies  the  underlying  rocks  to  varying  depths,  according 
10  the  character  of  the  rocks  and  the  inclination  of  the 
strata.  The  rate  and  direction  of  the  movement  of  water 
underground  depend  likewise  on  the  same  factors. 

Underground  water  may  be  considered  as  forming  two 
zooei— the  lower,  a  permanent  zone  of  saturation,  and  an 
upper,  temporary  zone  nearer  the  surface.  Everywhere  at  a 
variable  distance  beneath  the  surface,  the  rocks  are  saturated 
wilh  water.  The  depth  of  this  zone  of  saturation  below  the 
surface  depends  on  the  climate,  the  character  of  tlie  rocks, 
and  the  nature  of  the  surface.  It  lies  nearer  the  surface  in 
a  wet  climate  than  in  a  dry  one,  and  nearer  the  surface  in 
the  valleys  than  in  the  hills.  As  might  be  expected,  there 
will  be  greater  quantities  of  water  encountered,  and  hence 
greater  expense  in  mining,  below  this  zone  than  above  it. 
Above  the  zone  of  permanent  saturation,  there  is  a  tempo- 
rary zone  where  the  water  rises  nearer  the  surface  in  wet 
seasons  and  sinks  in  dry  seasons.  Hence,  a  mine  above  the 
permanent  zone  of  saturation  may  be  troubled  with  water 
daring  the  winter  and  spring  and  be  quite  dry  in  summer 
and  autumn.  Some  of  the  strata  are  quite  porous,  and 
through  these  the  water  percolates  freely.  Other  strata  are 
more  or  less  pervious  to  water,  in  some  cases  the  strata 
absorbing  and  holding  the  water  in  the  pores  of  the  rock  in 
large  quantities;  while  still  other  strata,  particularly  the 
clays,  are  impervious  and  prevent  the  water  from  passing 
through  them.  Coarse-grained  sandstones  are  quile  per- 
vious to  water.!  Finer-grained  sandstones,  as  also  some 
shales,  often  hold  large  quantities  of  water  by  the  capillary 
sitraction  in  the  pores  of  the  rock;  hence,  a  coal  seam  that 
is  overlain  by  a  heavy  bed  of  shale  free  from  faults  is 
likely  to  have  a  dry  roof,  even  though  the  shale  should  be 
saturated  with  water,  because  it  does  not  readily  permit  the 
movement  of  water  through  it,  but  holds  it  by  capillary  attrac- 
tioQ,  If  the  shale  is  thin  or  wanting  in  places,  and  is  overlain 
*ilh  sandstone  or  conglomerate,  the  mine  is  likely  to  be  wet 
botD  water  pouring  to  from  the  sandstone.     Mines  are  often 
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suddenly  and  seriously  flooded  by  a  thin  place  in  the  shale 
roof  breaking  through  and  permitting  the  inflow  of  water 
from  an  overlying  water-bearing  stratum.  Where  the  beds 
are  inclined  at  a  high  pitch,  there  is  often  trouble  from 
water  coming  in  from  the  bottom.  The  best  natural  protec- 
tion in  such  a  case  is  a  heavy  bed  of  fireclay.  If  the  imder- 
clay  is  thin  or  irregular,  and  underlain  by  a  bed  of  coarse 
sandstone,  it  may  become  a  source  of  danger,  and  an  op^o- 
ing  made  through  the  clay  may  result  in  flooding  the  mine- 
SB.  Another  practical  effect  of  underground  water  >" 
mining  is  the  enormous  pressure  exerted  by  the  water  on  ^^ 
impervious  roof  stratum;  or  in  inclined  seams  this  pressiir'^ 
may  be  exerted  on  the  clay  floor  of  the  mine  workings.  X*^ 
such  cases,  it  frequently  becomes  very  important  to  avoic^ 
breaking  the  roof  stratum,  until  that  portion  of  the  minS! 
may  be  abandoned.  The  pressure  acting  on  the  floor  may^ 
cause  the  bottom  to  heave  in  the  workings  of  a  mine. 

Fig,  7  illustrates  a  simple  method  in  which  a  spring  may 
be  formed.     The  water  falling  on  top  of  the  hill  a  settles 

>..     through  the  porous  forma-- 

tion   until    it   reaches   tti4» 
impervious  bed   b,    whid 
_  --        may  be  composed  of  clay^ 
-     shale,  or  rock.    The  water 
flows  along  the  top  of  this^ 
bed  and  appears  as  a  spring  I 
at  c,  where  the  impervious  strata  outcrop.     Since  most  coal 
seams  are  underlain  by  a  bed  of  fireclay  that  is  impervious 
to   water,    it    frequently    occurs,    where    there    are    water- 
bearing strata  above  the  seam,  that  the  outcrop  of  the  coa| 
can   be  traced  by  the  numerous  springs  along  the  hillside, 
The  action  of  underground  water  forms  many  limestone  cavet 
and    sink    holes.      The    water,    carrying    acids    in    solutioQi'l 
dissolves  the  limestone  in  its  course,  thus   forming  open  1 
passages  or  caverns.     As  the  cave  enlarges  in  the  course  ofj 
time,  portions  of  the  roof  become  so  thin  as  to  drop  in  froi 
their  OWQ  weight  and  that  of  the  overlying  soil  (see  Fig.  8}J 
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30.  Glaciers. — Streams  of  ice,  known  as  glaciers,  are 
important  agents  in  modifying  the  surface  features  of  the 
reeions  where  they  occur.  The  snow  that  falls  high  on  the 
nmuntains  is  gradually  compacted  into  ice  by  the  pressure 
of  the  mass,  and  by  alternate  melting  and  freezing,  and  the 
ice  creeps  or  flows  down  the  valleys  like  a  great  sluggish 
riyer.  Large  quantities  of  stones,  earth,  and  other  subtances 
fall  on  the  ice  from  the  cliffs  and  are  carried  along  with  the 
same  ease  as  chips  on  a  stream  of  water.  The  boulders, 
pavel,  and  sand  that  are  frozen  into  the  bottom  of  the  ice 
stream  act  as  so  many  engraving  tools  to  cut  and  wear 
away  the  rocks  over  which  they  move.  While  the  general 
process  is  a  leveling  one  that  tends  to  smooth  and  make 


more  even  the  surface  over  which  the  glacier  flows,  it  is  at 
t'Dies  irregular  in  its  action,  riding  over  some  inequalities 
Sod  planing  off  others,  filling  up 'some  depressions  and 
Scooping  out  others. 

The  rock  material  carried  by  a  glacier  forms  the  masses  of 
Cravel,  sand,  and  clay  called  moralues.  The  accumulation 
8t  the  lower  limit  of  the  glacier  is  known  as  the  terminal 
"leraing.  The  material  carried  underneath  the  ice  is  the 
i^(»tnd  moraine,  and  in  the  glacial  deposits  it  is  known  as 
''",  or  boulder  clay,  consisting  generally  of  a  tough  clay  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  boulders  of  various  sizes.  All  the 
material  deposited  by  the  glacier,  irrespective  of  the  form 
or  character  of  the  deposit,  is  known  as  glacial  drift. 
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*81.  At  one  time,  a  jfreat  ice  sheet  covered  all  tbe  Dorth^ 
em  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  extended  over  a  lar^e 
part  of  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  tbe  northern  part 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  This  glacier,  as  it  passed  over 
the  coal  fields,  scraped  off  the  outcropping  edges  of  tbe  coal 
seams  and  other  strata.  In  other  places,  it  plowed  deep 
furrows  in  the  basin,  eroding  the  seam  completely.  These 
furrows  often  became  filled  at  some  later  period  with  drift 


or  sediment  deposited  from  overfiowing  waters.  Another 
feature  of  glacial  action  is  the  complete  damming  of  a  nar- 
row gorge  or  waterway  and  the  subsequent  filling  of  the 
space  behind  the  dam  with  sediment.  This  is  done  rapidly, 
on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  mud  and  other  sediment 
resulting  from  the  melting  glacier.  This  gives  rise  to  what 
in  geology  are  called  buried  valleys.  They  are  a  source  of 
great  danger  and  a  serious  menace  to  life  and  property 
where  they  intercept  coal  seams.    There  are  many  of  these 
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y  buried  valleys  through  Central  and  Southern  New  York  and 

^Dortbem  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  coal  fields  of  Iowa,  parts 
>f  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan.    The  buried  val- 

J'ler  of  Wyoming,  between  Pittston  and  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  in  the 
Morthern  Anthracite  field,  is  one  of  these  old  glacial  valleys 

filial  has  already  caused  the  loss  of  many  lives,  the  destruc- 
tion of  several  mines,  and  still  remains  a  constant  menace  to 
all  the  mines  in  its  proximity.  Fig.  9  shows  the  condition  in 
tbtE  buried  valley. 

ACTION  OF  GEOLOGICAJj  AGENCIES 
Weathering. — The  action  of  the  several  agencies 
iroducing  disintegration  of  the  rocks  is  known  as  weather- 
ig.  These  agencies  are  not  everywhere  equally  active,  hut 
icy  are  all  more  active  in  moist  than  in  dry  climates;  thus, 
le  stone  monument  called  Cleopatra's  needle,  which  stood 
(or  many  centuries  without  injury  in  the  dry  warm  climate  of 
^eypt.  began  to  crumble  in  a  few  years  in  the  cool  moist 
late  of  New  York. 

3.  Weathering  ot  Coal.— Where  a  stratum  of  rock  of 
Mm  of  coal  reaches  the  surface,  the  exposed  portion  of  the 
Hralum  or  seam  is  called  its  outcrop.  The  coal  at  the  out- 
top  of  a  seam  is  exposed  to  weathering,  which  causes  it  to 
Aange  rapidly  in  appearance  and  character.  Such  outcrop 
coal  is  often  reduced,  by  weathering,  to  a  soft,  black,  sooty 
Orelay-like  deposit  known  as  smut,  or  coal  blossom.  As 
a  followed  back  into  the  hill,  it  is  found  to  contain  small 
fcgtaents  of  coal,  and  these  become  larger  and  brighter  at  a 
Brealer  depth  from  the  surface,  until  finally  a  continuous 
*al  seam  is  found,  which  gradually  thickens  until  the  regu- 
Waeam  is  reached  at  a  depth  where  it  is  protected  from  the 
Wion  of   ihe  atmosphere   and   surface   drainage.     In    like 

inner,  coal  exposed  in  the  open  passageways  of  a  mine  is 

"Snged,  more  or  less  rapidly,  by  the  action  of  water  and 

Boisture.     The  escape  of  gas  and  moisture  from  the  coal 

Q  causes  it  to  crack  and  crumble.     The  iron  contained  in 

K  water  of  the  seam  or  overlying  strata  oxidizes  in  the  air 
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and  stains  the  coal  yellowish  brown  or  red.  This  cnimblins:  of 
the  coal  is  called  slacking^  and  takes  place  more  rapidly  when 
the  coal  has  been  removed  to  the  open  air.  Bituminous  coal 
slacks  more  freely  than  anthracite,  and  different  kinds  of  coal 
underg^o  this  action  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  same 
weathering  takes  place  in  the  outcropping  of  the  softer  rock 
strata,  reducing  a  firm  shale  to  a  clay  or  mud  seam,  or  a  hard 
sand  rock  to  a  crumbling  sand.  Clays  or  shales  colored  black 
by  the  carbonaceous  matter  they  contain  are  bleached  to  gray 
or  white.  Weathering  also  frequently  produces  a  change  in  the 
character  of  the  strata.  For  example,  a  hard  fireclay  under- 
lying the  coal  often  becomes  soft  and  plastic.  Limestone  is 
frequently  changed  to  a  yellow  clay;  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  carbonate  of  lime  that  forms  the  greater  portion 
of  the  limestone  is  dissolved  by  water  containing  carbon 
dioxide,  thus  leaving  only  the  impure  clay  of  the  limestone. 

34.  Avalancbes,  or  Sno^v-slldes. — On  the  steep  slopes 
of  mountains,  large  masses  of  snow  are  often  dislodged  and 
slide  down  the  mountainside,  with  great  velocity,  into  the 
valley  below.  These  avalanches  are  very  destructive  to 
buildings,  forests,  or  any  other  objects  in  their  pathway. 
They  frequently  carry  large  boulders  and  masses  of  rock 
with  them,  making  them  all  the  more  destructive.  The  path 
of  the  avalanche  is  frequently  adopted  by  the  mountain  tor- 
rents, and  the  rush  of  water  adds  to  the  destruction  of  the 
snowslide.  The  avalanche  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  mining 
camp  on  the  mountainside  and  to  the  hamlet  in  the  valley. 

35.  Liandslides. — The  surface  may  be  greatly  modified 
in  hilly  countries  by  the  sliding  of  a  large  mass  of  land  from 
the  hillside  into  the  valley.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
bituminous  coal  regions  of  the  Appalachians,  where  the  hills 
are  steep  and  high,  and  where  there  are  heavy  beds  of  shale 
and  clay.  The  slide  may  be  caused  in  several  ways.  The 
strata  may  dip  or  incline  toward  the  valley,  when  a  bed  of 
plastic  clay  may  be  the  smooth  surface  down  which  a  large 
mass  of  the  overlying  rock  may  slide.  In  horizontal  strata, 
a  projecting  part  of  the  hill  may,  when  saturated  with  water, 
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lose  its  equilibrium  and  slide  to  a  lower  level.  This  may 
be  brought  about  by  the  dissolving  action  of  the  percolating: 
waters  on  the  underlying  rocks,  such  as  limestone,  or  by 
other  disintegrating  or  eroding  agencies,  which  may  cut 
away  the  material  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  These  landslides  are 
sometimes  of  vast  proportions.  They  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  the  mountainous  coal- 
mining regions  of  West  Virginia. 

Where  such  a  slide  occurs  in  strata  bearing  coal  seams,  it 
may  lead  to  much  useless  expense  in  attempting  to  mine 
coal  from  the  slid  mass,  if  it  is  not  first  recognized  as  such. 
Shale  and  clay  beds  are  more  likely  to  cause  destructive 
landslides  than  such  rocks  as  sandstone  and  limestone, 
because  they  absorb  larger  quantities  of  water,  thus  becom- 
ing abnormally  heavy,  and  they  have  much  less  cohesive 
strength  than  the  other  rocks,  especially  when  saturated  with 
water.  Many  clays  and  shales  will  stand  up  in  high  vertical 
walls  when  dry  that  will  not  do  so  when  saturated  with  water. 
They  will  then  either  slide  into  the  valley  below  or  slowly 
creep  down  the  slope. 

36.  Terraces. — A  terrace,  or  bench',  in  geology  is  a  flat 
surface  running  along  a  hillside  and  frequently  resembling 
an  old  grass-covered  roadway.  Terraces  may  be  formed 
along  the  sides  of  a  valley  in  several  ways.  Landslides, 
after  striking  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  often  form  terraces 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  known  as  landslip  terraces;  these 
are  quite  numerous  in  many  places.  Alluvial  terraces  are 
sand,  gravel,  and  mud  terraces  formed  by  a  stream  cutting 
its  formerly  wide  channel  to  a  lower  level,  and  leaving  rem- 
nants of  the  former  bank  as  terraces  on  the  side  of  the  valley. 
Bock  terraces,  common  in  hilly  regions,  are  due  to  the 
miequal  weathering  of  the  different  strata,  the  harder  rocks 
standing  out  in  relief  as  prominent  ledges,  and  the  softer 
rocks  wearing  away  more  rapidly.  In  the  coal  areas,  the 
more  enduring  rocks  are  the  sandstones  and  conglomerates, 
while  the  clays,  shales,  and  coals  are  less  enduring;  as  a  con- 
sequence, coal  seams  are  often  found  outcropping  above  a 
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terrace  at  the  base  of  a  sandstone  cUfi.  This  is  so  well 
recofnized  in  some  places  that  prospectors  name  the  terrace 
for  the  coal  seam  that  lies  above  it.  Another  clae  that  often 
aids  the  prospector  is  to  note  where  the  springs  and  seepage 
occur  on  the  hillsides,  rememberinsr  that  in  most  cases  it 
indicates  a  clay  bed  that  commonly  underlies  a  coal  seam. 
The  water  from  a  coal  seam  frequently  forms  a  rusty  brown 
deposit  on  the  surface,  due  to  the  iron  that  it  has  talcen  up 
from  the  iron  pyrites  in  the  coal  or  contit^ous  strata. 

Where  the  strata  are  horizontal,  the  terraces  take  the  form 
of  flat  table-like  projections  alons:  the  face  of  the  hill,  as 
shown  in  Fie.  10>  Where  the  strata  dtp  into  the  hill,  the 
more  endtuine   layers   may  project  as  low  parallel  ridges 


separated  by  the  depressions  worn  in  the  softer  strata,  sndi 
as  the  clay  and  coal.  Fig.  11. 

37.  Sedimentation. — As  already  explained,  ttie  rock 
strata,  where  exposed  to  the  water  at  the  surface,  ifradoally 
crumble  to  loose  fragments  and  fine  waste.  The  rains  and 
rivulets  formed  from  the  melting  snovrs  wash  this  fine  mate- 
rial into  the  streams,  which  carry  it  to  some  point  where  it 
is  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the  stream  or  river.  The  sizo 
of  the  material  and  the  distance  that  a  flowing  stream  of 
water,  will  carry  material  depends  on  the  velocity  of  the 
current  being  maintained  equal  to  its  original  velocity  when 
the  fine  material  was  first  taken  up  by  the  stream.  A  rapidly 
flowing  river  will  frequently  canr  large  stones  and  often 
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boulders,  at  a  narrow  point  in  the  river  where  its  velocity  is 
*W7  great,  and  will  deposit  them  at  a  point  where  the  river 
widens  and  where  the  velocity  of  the  current  is  not  so  ereat. 
At  any  point  where  a  stream  widens  and  its  velocity  is 
reduced,  sedimentation  will  take  place;  the  larger  particles  of 
the  sediment  carried  by  the  current  will  be  deposited  first, 
d  the  smaller  particles  at  a  point  farther  down  the  stream, 
I  the  finest  material  being  usually  carried  to  the  mouth  of  the 
I  jiver,  where  it  is  deposited  in  the  still  waters  of  the  bay  or 
llaie  into  which  the  river  discharges.  The  process  by  which 
iBediment  is  thus  deposited  where  the  current  of  a  stream  is 
■  lessened  is  called  sedlinentutloii.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
■Jmportant  processes  that  give  rise  to  eeologicat  formations, 


and  illustrates  the  formation  of  all  the  sedimentary  rocks 
previously  described. 

The  mud  and  sand  carried  into  the  lake  or  into  the  sea  are 
spread  over  the  bottom  in  layers  of  more  or  less  uniform 
thickness.  A  sufficient  number  of  these  layers  will  finally 
»ise  the  bottom  to  the  surface,  thus  extending  the  shore 
ine  farther  into  the  body  of  water,  where  the  process 
rill  be  repeated,  until,  in  the  case  of  a  lake,  it  is  entirely 
Died  up. 

Along  the  ocean  or  lake  beach,  away  from  the  mouths  of 
pvers,  the  storm  and  tide  waves  act  somewhat  like  a  hori- 
pota3  saw  in  cutting  back  into  the  land,  and  the  retreat- 
;  waves  and  the  undertow  carry  the  sediments  into  the 
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spread  out  into  layers  to  form 


deeper  water,  where  they  a 
new  rocks  (see  Pig.  12). 

In  the  clear  water  off  shore,  in  many  places,  a  great  many 
animals  of  different  kinds  grow  in  large  numbers,  and,  as 
they  die,  the  remains  of  their  hard  parts  collect  in  great 
quantities  and  form  beds  of  limestone.     In  some  places,  the 


limestone  consists  mostly  of  shells,  constituting  the  shell 
limestone,  Pig.  13;  at  other  places,  it  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  crinoids,  from  which  we  have  the  encrinal  lime- 
stone; in  still  other  places,  it  consists  of  corals,  from  which 
we  get  the  coral  limestone. 


38.     Extent   of  8«dlmentarj   Beds. — Sedimentary 

deposits,  both  those  now  forming  and  the  sedimentary  rocks 
already  fomieil,  are  necessarily  limited  in  extent,  bat  some 
are  much  more  widespread  than  others.  Sand  and  gravel 
deiH^sits  eictend  in  some  places  for  many  miles;  in  other 
places,  only  a  few  yards.     The  same  is  true  of  day  wid  shale 
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deposits.  Limestone  beds  are  more  likely  to  be  of  sweater 
extent  than  shale  or  sandstone,  because  they  are  formed  in 
clear  water  in  the  open  ocean  and  are  not  limited  by  the 
amount  of  sediment  carried  by  the  rivers  or  the  shore  waves. 

39.    Indaration. — Induration  means  the  hardening:  or 
chiange  by  which  the  loose  sedimentary  deposits  of  gravel, 
sand,  and  mud  are  in  the  course  of  time  changed  to  solid 
rocks.    This  chang:e  is  produced  partly  by  pressure  and  partly 
by  percolating  waters  depositing  mineral  matter  among  the 
g^rains,  thus  cementing  them  into  one  compact  mass.     The 
gravels  form  conglomerates,  the  sand  forms  sandstone,  the 
fine  mud  forms  clay  or  shale,  and  the  fragments  of  shells  form 
limestone.     This  process,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  the  opposite 
of  weathering  or  the  disintegration  by  atmospheric  action. 
Induration,  or  hardening,  takes  place  generally  below  the 
point  where  the  rocks  are  saturated  by  undergroimd  water, 
and  where  the  waters  are  charged  with  mineral  matter  that 
was  taken  in  solution  nearer  the  surface;  weathering,  or  dis- 
integration, takes  place  largely  near  the  surface  above  the 
zone   of    saturation,   where   the   waters   are    charged  with 
oxygen  and  acids,  which  aid  in  dissolving  and  breaking  up 
minerals. 

The  Trenton  limestone  extends  from  the  Adirondack  region 
in  New  York,  southwards  along  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
into  Alabama,  and  westwards  over  large  areas  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  Since  the  limestone  beds  are  usually  of  greater 
extent  and  less  subject  to  local  changes  than  the  other  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  they  are  valuable  as  key  rocks  by  which 
coal  seams  and  clay  beds  may  be  recognized.  Thus,  in  the 
bituminous  coal  region  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  there  are  a 
number  of  coal  beds,  named  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  that  are  separated 
by  beds  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  limestone.  A  sandstone 
between  B  and  C,  for  example,  in  one  locality  may  change 
to  shale  or  clay  in  another  locality  in  the  same  basin,  so  that 
it  can  be  of  little  aid  in  identifying  the  coal  seams  on  either 
side  of  it.  The  several  thin  limestone  beds,  on  the  other 
hand,' continue  with  great  uniformity  over  a  large  part  of  the 
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coal  field,  and  hence  serve  as  enides  in  ideatifTine  the  coal 
seams  above  and  below. 

40.  Tlilnnlngr  Oat  of  BedB. — Sedimentary  deposits  of 
all  kinds  generally  occur  in  irregular  lens-like  masses,  thicker 
toward  the  middle  of  the  basin  in  which  they  were  deposited 
and  thinning  out  at  the  edges.  Sometimes  the  thinning  will 
be  abrupt  on  one  side  and  quite  gradual  on  the  other,  the 
thin  edges  of  one  layer  overlapping  layers  of  an  adjoining 
deposit  (see  Fig.  14).  In  some  places,  this  thinninf  out 
and  overlapping  occurs  within  narrow  limits  on  each  side  of 
the  middle  of  the  deposit,  limiting  the  extent,  in  places,  to  a 
few  yards.  In  other  places,  the  thinning  out  is  so  gradnal 
as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  and  a  thin  bed  of  clay  or  shale 
may  extend  for  many  miles  before  it  thins  out. 


Sometimes  a  layer  of  one  kind  of  sediment,  instead  of 
thinning  out  and  overlapping  material  of  another  kind,  may 
gradually  change  in  the  character  of  its  material.  Thus,  a 
current  that  is  depositing  sand  in  one  place  may  deposit 
considerable  mud  with  the  sand  a  little  farther  on,  and  the 
mud  may  gradually  increase  in  quantity  and  the  sand 
decrease  until  finally  it  becomes  a  clay  or  shale  bed.  In 
many  places,  these  changes  in  material  will  be  found  some- 
times very  gradual;  in  others,  the  change  may  be  quite 
abrupt.  This  may  be  observed  in  coal  measures,  where  at 
one  point  the  coal  seam  will  overlie  a  conglomerate,  at 
another  point  a  sandstone,  and  nearby  a  shale. 

41.  ThiokiifNM  of  Sedtmentarr  Beds. — The  beds  of 
BPilinipiii  iin-  lis  viiriahle  in  thickness  as  in  lateral  extent. 
t)nt-  Hitndsitiiir  stratum  may  \x  a  few  inches  thick,  another 
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may  be  1,000  feet;  one  coal  seam  may  be  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  thick,  another  may  be  50  feet.  When  we  speak  of  the 
Ibickness  of  a  sedimentary  bed,  it  is  the  thickness  measured 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  sedimentation  or  deposition. 
This  thickness  is  vertical  only  when  the  beds  are  level. 

42.  False  Bedding. — False  bedding  occurs  where 
material  is  deposited  over  an  inclined  bed.  While,  commonly, 
sedimentation  takes  place  in  a  horizontal  plane,  there  are 
oden  local  variations  from  the  horizontal  due  to  different 
causes.  A  strong  current  moving  over  a  sandy  bottom 
keeps  depositing  sand  over  the  front  slope  of  sediment  pre- 
viously deposited,  producing  a  series  of  layers  pitching  at 
various  angles  up  to  20°  or  more.  The  deposits  formed  in 
deltas  may  slope  at  a  considerable  angle,  due  to  the  manner 


L  of  deposition  (see  Fig.   15).     The  current  of  the   stream 
laden  with  sediment  is  checked  suddenly  where  it  meets  the 
still  water  of   the  lake  or  bay  into  which  it  flows;  hence,  it 
drops  the  greater  part  of  its  burden  at  this  point,  thus  build- 
ing a  platform  into  the  deep  water  where  the  successive 
deposits  on  the  edge  of  the  platform  have,  at  times,  a  steep 
slope.     Lammation  of  this  kind,   as  shown   in   Fig.   15,  is 
known  as  false,  or  cross,  bedding,  since  it  is  inclined  to 
the   true,  or  horizontal,   bedding.     This  cross-bedding  has 
been  observed  in  coal.     In  some  places  it  occurs  in  lime- 
^—■tones,  but  is  most  common  in  sandstones. 
^H    43.     Unconformity. — If  the  successive  layers  of  sedi- 
^Hnent  are  deposited  regularly  over  the  preceding  ones,  and  are 
^jiarallel    with   them,    they   are    said   to   be   conformable. 
When  tbere  is  an  elevation  of  the  land  along  the  shore,  the 
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."evioasly  horizontal  lajrers  are  frequently  tilted  or  iDclioed 
3  the  borizontal,  and  the  next  series  of  layers  deposited  on 
hem  at  a  different  angle,  will  form  what  is  called  an  nncon- 
tormitr.  The  unconfonnity,  which  marks  a  break  in  the 
regularity  of  the  layers,  may  consist  of  horizontal  strata 
resting  on  inclined  strata,  Pig.  16;  or  the  first  series  may  be 


inclined  also;  or  both  may  be  horizontal,  as  in  Fig.  17.  tn 
the  last  case,  the  land  was  elevated  and  eroded,  and  sank 
again  beneath  the  ocean,  when  the  second  series  of  deposits 
was  formed  and  another  elevation  took  place,  without  any 
tilting  of  the  strata  in  any  of  the  movements. 


44.     Overlap  of  Strata. — If  there  is  a  slow  contir 
depression  of  any  area  of  sedimentation — for  example, 
shallow  sea  bottom  near  the  shore — for  a  long  peric 
time,  each  new  layer  of  sediment  that  is  formed  m; 
conformable  to  the  preceding  one  underlying  it,  but 
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'  layer  will  overlap  or  extend  beyond  the  preceding  layers. 
This  may  produce  unconformity  at  the  border  o£  the  area 
where  the  new  layers  overlap  older  rocks.  Thus,  in  Fig.  18, 
the  water  level  that  was  first  at  A  A'  was  raised  to  B  B'  and 
later  to  CC  by  the  depression  of  the  bottom;  hence,  each 


succeeding  stratum  overlapped  the  preceding  one,  extending 
on  lo  the  former  land  area.  By  a  continuation  of  this  pro- 
cess, a  great  thickness  of  sediments  might  accumulate  at  D. 
Tbe  very  thick  sedimentary  rocks  along  the  Appalachian 
ngxoa  were  probably  formed  in  some  such  way. 

45.  Cleavage  Planes. — All  rocks  contain,  to  a  greater 
or  Jess  extent,  sets  of  division  planes  that  are  more  or  less 

» regular  and  along  which  the  material  of  the  rock  parts  or 
cleaves  most  readily;  these  are  known  as  cleavage  planes. 
46.  Beddlug  Planes. — In  sedimentary  rocks,  the  prin- 
cipal set  of  these  cleavage  or  division  planes  are  known  as 
tbe  bedding  planes.  The  bedding  planes  are  the  planes 
in  which  the  material  was  deposited,  and  except  in  cases  of 
false  bedding,  were  originally  horizontal,  and  are  therefore 
always  parallel  to  the  stratification  or  bedding  of  the  material, 
They  are  formed  as  the  result  of  a  pause  in  the  deposition 
of  the  sediment;  or  a  change  of  conditions  or  material  depos- 
ited; thus,  a  layer  of  mud  is  brought  down  by  a  freshet  and 
spread  out  on  the  bottom  of  the  bay;  a  period  of  several 
months  may  elapse  when  the  water  carries  little  or  no  sedi- 
ment, allowing  the  layer  already  deposited  to  become  com- 
pact, so  that  the  layer  deposited  by  the  next  flood  will  be 
jeparated  from  the  first  by  a  line  of  parting  called  the  bed- 
le  plane.     In  some    shales,  the  bedding  planes  may  be 
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onl7  a  fraction  of  an  inch  apart,  while  in  some  sandstonel 

and  limestones  they  may  be  50  feet  or  more  apart, 

47.  Joints. — Dividing  the  material  nearly  at 
angles  to  the  bedding  planes  are  two  or  more  sets  of  regi 
lar  division  planes  known  as  Joints.  Where  the  strata  1 
horizontal,  or  the  bedding  planes  are  level,  the  joint  plane^ 
are  vertical.  Sometimes  the  joints  are  at  right  angles  to  ead 
other,  or  nearly  so,  and  with  the  bedding  planes  divide  t 
material  into  prismatic  blocks.  In  some  of  the  limestone! 
these  dividing  planes  are  so  remarkably  regular  as  to  catu 
the  exposure  of  the  stone  in  a  cliff  to  resemble  masonry,  i 
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stnttun  will  not  be  continued  into  the  underlying  sandstone 
or  shale,  but  new  sets  of  joints  occur  in  the  underlying  rocks. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  parallel  with  those  in  the  upper 
slialum,  and  they  are  liable  to  be  more  or  less  numerous, 
depeading  on  the  character  of  the  two  rocks. 

In  folded  rock,  one  set  of  joints  commonly  runs  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  fold  or  the  strike  of  the  strata:  these  are 
called  strike  JotntB.  Another  set  at  right  angles  to  these 
are  parallel  with  the  dip  and  are  known  as  dip  joints. 

The  cause  of  joints  is  still  a  subject  of  investigation.  In 
the  igneous  rocks,  they  are  thought  to  be  due  to  contraction 
in  cooling.  In  the  sedimentary  rocks,  they  may  be  due 
partly  to  loss  of  water  and  partly  to  pressure  or  tension,  or 
both.  They  should  not  be  confused  with  bedding  planes 
or  planes  of  stratification. 


48.  Joints,  OP  Cleats,  In  Coal. — Coal  occurs  in  regu- 
lu  layers,  or  beds,  like  shale,  sandstone,  and  other  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  Like  them,  the  layers,  or  beds,  may  vary 
greatly  in  thickness,  ranging  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to 
several  feet.  Besides  the  bedding  planes,  there  are  other 
deavage  planes  or  partings,  called  cleats,  or  joints,  at  right 
mgles  to  the  bedding  plane  or  stratification  of  the  coal. 
There  are  usually  two  sets  of  these  joints,  or  cleats,  which 
are  commonly  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  each  other. 
Joints  in  coal  seams  are  more  often  spoken  of  as  cleats. 
One  set  of  cleats  is  usually  more  pronounced  or  prominent 
than  the  other,  that  is  to  say,  the  cleats  extend  farther  in  the 
coal  and  are  more  numerous,  while  the  other  set  is  short  and 
broken.  The  first  set  of  cleats,  or  those  that  are  the  more 
prononnced.  are  called  the  late  deals  of  the  coal.  These, 
most  without  exception,  run  more  or  less  nearly  parallel 
t  the  strike  where  the  seams  are  inclined  or  folded,  and 
I  important  bearing  on  the  working  of  the  coal. 
I  the  face  cleats  are  well  defined  or  pronounced,  the 
1  said  to  work  free  along  the  face  cleats. 

ints  at  right  angles  to  the  face  cleats  are,  what  are 
)  rock  formations,  the  dip  joinls,  because  they  are 
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parallel  to  the  dip  of  the  strata.  They  are  called  the  butt,  i 
end,  deals  of  the  coal,  and  are  sometimes  referred  to  sinip|| 
as  the  joints,  butts,  or  ends  of  the  coal.  At  times,  althou^ 
ihe  face  cleats  are  more  pronounced,  the  coal  parts  more  freel| 
along  the  butt  cleats,  and  is  then  said  to  work  free  on  end.  \ 
Fig.  20  shows  a  coal  bed  from  which  the  top  has  beej 
stripped  or  removed.  The  bedding  planes  are  horizontal  a 
form  the  Soor;  the  backs  or  face  joints  ertend  lengthwise  i 


the  picture  and  are  vertical;  the  butt  or  end  joints  extend  | 
Ihe  left  and  are  about  at  right  angles  to  the  face  joints. 

Nearly  all  the  bituminous  coals  have  well-defined  beddi^ 
planes  along  which  the  coal  readily  splits  into  fine  layeq 
In  the  variety  known  as  block  coal,  not  only  are  the  beddn 
planes  well  defined,  but  likewise,  also,  the  joints,  which  i 
quite  regular  and  cause  the  coal  to  break  into  cubical  blot 
which  characteristic  gave  the  name  to  this  variety.    Id  b 
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cinnel  coals,  the  cleavage  is  quite  prominent,  while  in  others 
it  is  altogether  wanting.  In  some  localities,  the  cleats  of 
the  coal  are  qnite  open  and  in  places  even  filled  with  fine 
sand  or  clay  that  has  drained  from  the  overlying  strata;  this 
gives  rise  to  a  vertical  clay  parting.  At  times,  these  ver- 
tical clay  partings  extend  entirely  across  the  face  of  a 
breast  of  coal  or  give  the  appearance  of  a  fault.  They  are, 
however,  quite  thin,  varying  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to 
3  or  4  inches  in  thickness.  At  other  times,  the  open  joints 
or  cleats  become  filled  with  a  calcareous  deposit  drained 
feom  an  overlying  limestone,  and  forming  what  are  termed 
^rs  in  the  coal. 

49.  Ciny  Parilngrs. — It  is  quile  common  for  a  seam  of 
coal  lo  be  divided  into  two  or  more  benches,  or  layers,  by  a 
tliio  inierstratified  layer  of  sand  or  clay.  These  thin  layers 
^  called  clay,  or  sand,  partiugrs.  They  are  often  very 
regubr  aad  coniinuous  over  large  areas,  at  times  present- 
bg  a  imiform  thickness  over  several  square  miles.     In  like 

^uunner,  there  are,  at  times,  thin  layers  of  a  calcareous  part- 
^Uc  or  spar  inierstratified  in  the  coal.      These,  however,  are 
Bao[  regnlar  or  continuous.     The  clay  or  sand  partings  mark 
P    a  change  of  conditions  in  the  deposition  of  the  material  of 
Ibe  coal  seam,  resulting  probably  from  an  inflow  of  water 
bearing  a  large  amount  of  sediment,  as  will  be  more  fully 
described  laver.     The  spars  are  more  probably  the  result  of 
ffllraiion  into  the  joints  and  bedding  planes  of  water  satu- 
rated with   lime  from  the  overlying  strata  through  which 
il  has  percolated. 

50.  eiBiy  CleoTage.— In  mining  the  terms  slate  and 
shale  are  frequently  used  as  meaning  the  same,  but  there  is 
a  distinction  that  is  made  by  the  geologist  and  that  should 
be  borne  in  mind  to  avoid  confusion.  A  shale  cleaves  along 
the  bedding  plane,  as  previously  explained,  while  a  true 
skre,  such  as  is  used  for  roofing  or  for  school  purposes.  . 
cleaves  along  joints  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  pressure  lo 

:  slate  has  been  subjected.    As  this  pressure  may  be 
►r  sidewise,  due  to  contraction  and  upheaval  of  the 
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earth's  crust,  and  the  bedding  plane  may  not  at  the  time 
horizontal,  the  lines  of  slaty  cleavage  may  be  parallel  wj 


the   bedding   plane  or  may  make   any  angle   with   it  {s 
Fig.  21).  

DISTURBED  STRATA 

51.  Folded  Rocks. — It  sometimes  happens,  as  shoi 
in  many  plateaux,  that  the  sedimentary  rocks  retain  tht 
original  horizontal  position  when  they  are  elevated  aboi 
the  level  of  the  sea  in  which  they  were  formed,  but  quil 
frequently  the  elevation  is  accompanied  by  a  folding 
wrinkling  process.  The  cause  of  the  folding  is  a  stro 
lateral  pressure,  but  the  cause  of  the  lateral  pressure  is  not 


Pio.  23 

clear.     It  is  thought  to  be  caused  by  the  cooling  and  i 
ing  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  the  outer  or  cool  pi 
settling  down   on  the  smaller  central   mass,  which  woo] 
cause  a  wrinkling  in  much   the   same  way  as  an  apple  \ 
wrinkled  on  drying.     The  upfoldings.  or  ridges,  have  1 
termed  antlvlluai  folds,  or  antlollneSf  Fig.  22,  : 
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downfoldinfs,  or  troughs,  arc  called  synclinal  rolds,  or 
^tynollnes;  the  latter  form  the  coal  basins.  A  single  down- 
ward bending  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  is  termed  a 
monocline.      Sometimes   the   folding   may   take   a   dome 


ibape.  Fig.  23,  where  the  strata  dip  away  in  all  directions 
j  trom  the  apex  of  the  dome,  as  in  the  Black  Hills,  in  South 
I  i'akoia.     These  are  called  simply  domes. 

Sometimes  the  foldings  of  strata  are  like  broad  low  waves 
I  with  gentle    inclinations   toward   the  center  of   the   basin. 


Again  they  may  be  sharply  compressed,  as  shown  at  (d),  {6), 

and  Ic).  Fig.  24.     The  folds  may  be  symmetrical,  that  is,  with 

equal  inclinations  on  each  side  of  the  axis,  or  they  may  be 

liie  one-sided  or  even  overturned,  as  shown  at  (rf)  and  (e), 

.  34.     In  such  a  case,  it  is  possible  to  have  the  same  bed 
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ksondary  Folds. — It  frequently  happens  that  on 
lie  sides  of  the  larger  folds  there  will  be  smaller  folds  with 
ues  parallel  to  that  of  the  main  fold,  Fig.  25.  The  small 
(olds  are  frequently  a  source  of  expense  in  mining  operations, 
because  when  covered  with  soil  and  weathered  materials 
the  folds  cannot  be  detected  on  the  surface. 

53.  Pitch  of  the  Folds. — The  strata,  besides  dipping 
either  from  or  toward  the  axis,  have  also  a  pitch  along  the 
axis;  in  the  synclines  or  basins  this  pitch  is  from  the  ends 
tnwnrd  the  middle  of  the  basin,  while  in  the  anticlines  it  is  from 
the  middle  toward  the  ends  of  the  dome,  as  shown  in  Fig.  26. 

OUTCROP.    8TR1KK.    AND    DIP 

54.  Outcrop. — The  outcrop  of  a  bed  or  stratum  is  that 
portJoa  appearing  at  the  surface,  a>6,c.  Fig.  27;  it  is  often  , 


Uen  beoeath  a  deposit  of  surface  soil  or  drift  material. 
B  outcrop  of  a  seam  on  a  level  surface  is  a  level  line  a, 
;  27;  it  will  be  a  straight  line  when  the  seam  lies  in  one 
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plane;  but  when  the  seam  is  contorted  or  bent,  the  ontcro] 
will  follow  the  direction  of  the  seam.  The  outcrop  of  a  leve 
seam  on  a  hillside  is  also  a  level  line  r,  Fi^^.  27;  it  can  onh 
be  a  straight  line  when  the  hill  slope  is  regular,  as  otherwise 
it  must  follow  the  irregularities  or  the  contour  of  the  hill 
When  an  inclined  seam  outcrops  on  a  hillside,  the  line  o 
outcrop  b.  Fig.  27,  is  not  usually  a  level  line,  since  it  mns 
follow  the  irregularities  of  the  hill. 

55.  Strike. — The  strike  of  a  seam  is  the  intersection  o 
the  seam  with  a  horizontal  plane;  hence,  any  level  line  in  thi 
plane  of  an  inclined  seam  represents  the  strike  of  the  seam 
The  line  of  strike  is  a  straight  line  only  when  the  sean 
lies  in  one  plane;  when  the  seam  is  contorted,  the  line  o 
strike  follows  the  contortions  of  the  seam.  The  outcrop  o 
a  vertical  or  an  inclined  seam  on  a  level  surface  is  always  i 
line  of  strike  a,  Fig.  27;  but  the  outcrop  of  an  inclined  sean 
on  a  hillside  is  not  a  line  of  strike  when  the  slope  of  the  hi] 
is  irregular  ^,  Fig.  27.  The  strike  of  a  seam  is  described  b: 
giving  the  direction  or  bearing  of  the  line  of  strike. 

56*  Dip. — A  line  drawn  in  the  plane  of  a  seam  at  righ 
angles  to  its  strike  represents  the  line  of  dip  of  the  seam  a 
that  point.  If  the  seam  lies  in  one  plane  its  dip  is  the  sam< 
at  all  points,  but  if  the  seam  is  contorted  or  bent,  its  line  o 
dip  may  change  at  every  point.  The  dip  of  a  seam  i: 
described  by  giving  the  direction  of  the  line  of  dip  and  th< 
angle  that  it  makes  with  a  horizontal  plane.  This  angle  is 
called  the  angle  of  dip  or  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  seam 
Thus,  the  expression  N  45°  W  15°  means  that  the  directior 
of  dip  of  a  seam  is  N  45°  W  and  the  amount  of  dip  is  15°. 

lLLUSTRATiON.~The  relation  between  the  lines  of  strike  and  dip  ii 
an  inclined  seam  is  illustrated  by  a  book  lying  upon  a  table.  Fig.  28 
The  raised  cover  of  the  book  represents  an  inclined  seam  lying  in  oni 
plane.  The  edges  a  ^  and  r  </  or  any  line  in  the  seam  parallel  to  then 
represent  a  line  of  strike.  The  inclined  lines  ar  and  bdox  any  line  ii 
the  scnm  parallel  to  them  are  lines  of  dip.  In  mining,  the  line  of  dip  \\ 
often  called  the  true  clip  of  the  seam,  to  distinguish  it  from  ani 
other  slant  line  in  the  seam.  The  angle  bde  Is  the  anfi^le  of  dip 
or  the  auKle  of  inclination  of  tlie  seam.    The  line  de  is  th< 
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hoTiioatal  projection  of  the  line  of  dip,  and  is  called  the  direction 
ot  dip. 

The  dip  of  a  seam  is  measured  b^  a  clinometer,  or  slope 
rule.  Fie-  29.  If  these  are  oot  available,  tbe  dip  may  be 
determined  by  constmctine  a  riebt  angle  out  of  a  piece 
of  board.  (See  ABC,  Fie.  29.)  A  plnmb-Une  is  tben  sus- 
pended from  the  point  B  and  allowed  to  swine  freely,  while 
tbe  board  is  held  in  a  vertical  position,  with  one  side  A  C 
adjoinine  the  right  angle  and  bearing  on  the  stratum  whose 
dip  is  to  be  measured.  From  B  measure  a  distance  Bt  on 
tbe  side  BC  exactly  10  inches,  and  draw  the  line  /f  on  the 
board  at  this  point  parallel  to  the  side  A  C.  When  the  board 
is  in  position,  note  the  point  o  where  the  plumb-line  crosses 
the  linei  ^  and  measure  tbe  distance  o/.  Then,  one-tenth  of 
this  distance  will  give  the  natural  tangent  of  the  angle  oBC, 
which  is  equal  to  the  angle  HA  C,  or  the  dip  of  the  seam. 


FATTLTB 

67.  DeHnltlons. — A  fault  is  a  break  and  subsequent 
dislocation  of  strata  occurring  in  such  manner  as  to  destroy 
tbe  continuity  of  tbe  beds  or  layers.  Faults  are  of  necessity 
faults  of  dislocation;  what  are  sometimes  called  faults  of 
erosion  are  not  true  faults.  lu  a  true  fault,  the  fracture  of 
^  ^.  tbe  strata  is  followed 

C^  <.'/"'  by  a  displacement  of 

the  strata,  so  that  the 
beds  on  one  side  of 

*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^"h" '":-|t^  sponding  strata  on 
"^^^^^^B^^^^  ■,',■.■,-.  jjjg  other  side  of  the 

^"^  "  fault.    The  side  on 

which  the  strata  occupy  the  higher  position  is  called  the 
npthrcw  side,  while  the  other  is  called  the  do^trntbrow 
side.  Tbe  plane  along  which  the  displacement  takes  place 
may  be  vertical  or  inclined. 


■V 
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Where  the  fault  plane  is  inclined,  the  side  that  is  above  the 
tuU  line  FF",  Fig.  30,  is  called  the  hanging  wall,  or  roof, 
the  under  side  is  called  the  foot-wall,  or  floor,  of  the 
fault  (the  side  to  the  right  of  the  line  FF  in  Fig.  30).  A 
normal  fault  is  one  in  which  the  hanging,  or  top,  wall  has 
moved  down  over  the  bottom,  or  foot,  wall  (see  Figs.  30 


nd  31),  a  reverse  fnult  is  one  in  which  the  top  wall  has 

moved  up  over  the  bottom  wall   (see  Fig.  ;J2).     A  reverse 

litis  sometimes  called  a  thrust  fault,  or  compression 

nit.     It  is  such  a  movt-n  ■  ■  ■    ■  *1  take  place  under 

long  lateral  pressure,  wli  i  mging,  wall  would 


j^^figf^ 


Pio.  St 

I  Upwards  over  the  foot,  or  bottom,  wall.  As  a 
Bile,  normal  faults  occur  in  regions  of  horizontal  or  slightly 
icltned  strata,  and  reverse,  or  thrust,  faults  in  a  region  of 
larply  folded  rocks.  Hence,  in  a  crumpled  area  like  the 
Iplhracite  coal  Geld,  reverse,  or  thrust,  faults  will  be  the  rule. 


42 
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In  regions  of  flat-lying  roclcs,  such  as  the  bitomioons  coal 
fields  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
the  faults  are  largely  normal  faults,  although  reverse  faults 
sometimes  occur  in  horizontal  beds.      Sometimes  there  is 


but  a  single  break,  as  shown  at  F,  Pig.  33;  and  again  there 
may  be  a  series  of  breaks,  as  at  S,  Fig.  33,  when  it  is 
called  a  step  fault. 

68.  Overthrust. — It  sometimes  happens  that  the  fault 
plane  lies  nearly  horizontal  and  that  one  side  is  shoved  out 
over  the  other  for  long  distances.  In  Northern  Montana,  in 
one  locality,  the  mountain  range  has  been  pushed  oat  over 


the  newer  rocks  of  the  plains  about  8  miles.  Such  a  fault 
is  called  an  overthrust  fault,  and  may  take  place  in 
rocks  but  slightly  folded  or  in  those  very  highly  com- 
pressed (see  Fig.  34).  An  overturned  anticline  may,  by 
continuous  pressure,  develop  into  an  overthrust  fault. 
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59.  The  Direction  and  Amount  of  Fanltingr. — ^The 
throw  of  a  fault  is  the  amount  of  vertical  displacement  of 
the  beds  due  to  faulting.  Thus,  in  Fig.  30,  the  vertical  dis- 
tance EE  is  the  throw  of  the  fault.  To  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  faulting  and  the  amount  of  throw,  if  the  region  has 
been  developed  by  shafts  or  other  openings,  study  the  struc- 
ture of  the  beds  as  shown  in  these  openings,  and  determine, 
if  possible,  whether  the  region  is  one  of  normal  or  reverse 
baiting.  If  it  is  found  to  be  a  region  of  normal  faulting,  it 
is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  rule,  **a  normal  fault  dips  to  the 
downthrow t  but  rises  or  pitches  to  the  upthrow ^  Thus,  in 
Fig.  30,  if,  in  working  on  the  coal  seam  from  /,  the  fault  FP 
is  met,  examine  careftllly  the  walls  of  the  fault;  and  if  it 
is  found  that  the  walls  dip  or  incline  toward  /^,  it  is  known 
that,  according  to  the  above  rule,  if  the  fault  is  normal,  the 
continuation  of  the  seam  is  down  the  incline  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fault.  The  same  rule  will  apply  on  meeting  the 
ianlt  from  the  left  on  the  bed  /^;  the  continuation  of  the  seam 
is  up  the  pitch  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fault.  To  deter- 
mine the  number  of  feet  of  displacement  along  the  fault, 
examine  carefully  the  rock  in  the  top,  or  hanging,  wall  of 
the  fault,  and  see  if  it  can  be  indentified  with  any  of  the 
layers  on  the  hillside  above  the  coal  outcrop,  or  in  any  shaft 
or  other  opening  made  to  the  coal  /.  If  it  can,  the  exact 
throw  or  amount  of  displacement  can  be  determined  by  meas- 
uring the  distance  between  the  coal  seam  and  the  layer  in 
question  on  the  outcrop,  or  in  the  shaft.  For  example,  if 
the  layer  O  is  found,  on  the  fault  plane  across  from  coal  /,  to 
correspond  exactly  with  the  layer  ly  on  the  outcrop  on  the 
hillside,  it  is  only  necessary  to  measure  the  vertical  distance 
between  the  outcrop  of  coal  /  and  the  outcrop  of  stratum  ly 
on  the  hillside  to  know  how  far  H  is  below  O — that  is,  how 
far  coal  /'  lies  below  /. 

In  a  reverse  fault,  the  rocks  are  sometimes  so  much  broken 
and  crushed  along  the  line  of  faulting  that  it  is  difBcult,  and 
at  times  impossible,  to  identify  any  of  the  layers.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  find  exposures  outside  of 
the  mine,  on  the  hillsides  or  along  the  stream  course,  that 
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will  g:ive  a  key  to  the  kind  and  extent  of  the  fault.  The 
striations  or  scratches  on  the  wall  rock  along:  the  fault  plane 
will  sometimes  s^ive  a  clue.  The  rubbinc:  toc:ether  of  the 
rocks  on  the  two  sides  of  the  fault  will  frequently  polish 
them  quite  smooth  and  bright,  when  they  are  called  slicken- 
sldes.  A  hard  comer  or  hard  pebble  on  one  side  will  fre- 
quently plow  a  deep  scratch  or  groove  on  the  opposite  side, 
a  phenomenon  quite  common  on  nearly  all  faults.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  tell  from  the  scratches  whether  they  were 
formed  by  sliding  down  or  by  being  pushed  up;  but  some- 
times a  scratch  can  be  found  with  the  cause  along  with 
it — that  is,  with  the  pebble  or  hard  part  in  the  end  of  the 
scratch.  If  it  is  in  the  lower  end  of  the  scratch,  it  shows  that 
the  scratched  side  has  moved  up;  if  the  pebble  is  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  groove,  it  indicates  that  the  scratched  side  has 
moved  down.  Often  the  layers  at  the  fault  line  will  be 
bent  in  the  direction  that  the  opposite  strata  have  moved. 

By  one  or  more  of  the  preceding  methods,  it  is  frequently 
possible  to  tell  which  way  the  coal  has  moved  at  the  fault, 
and  sometimes  how  far  it  has  been  displaced.  Sometimes, 
however,  all  these  methods  fail,  and  it  is  then  necessary  to 
either  drill  or  sink  for  the  missing  seam.  Where  it  is  not 
very  far  below  the  surface,  it  will  generally  be  cheaper  to 
use  the  diamond  drill,  and  often  one  core,  if  judiciously 
located,  will  settle  the  question. 

60.  Slippy  Coal. — It  sometimes  happens  that,  along  an 
inclined  fault  plane,  or  sometimes  even  in  the  axis  of  a  sharp 
fold,  the  coal,  especially  anthracite,  becomes  much  broken 
and  slickensided  by  friction  of  the  pieces  against  each  other, 
forming  so-called  slippy  coal.  It  may  be  a  source  of  con- 
siderable danger,  as  the  removal  of  one  or  more  of  the 
broken  pieces  may  start  the  others  moving,  and  they  will 
sometimes  run  like  quicksand. 

61.  Faults  of  £ro8loii. — ^True  faults,  such  as  we  have 
been  describing,  should  not  be  confounded  widi  day  seams 
and  mud  seams«  sometimes  called  fiaults  of  erosion.  These 
are  generally  caused  by  a  stream  coarse  or  i^lader  that  has 
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[  cut  a  channel  through  the  coal  and  that  has  later  been  filled 

with  clay  or  sand.     Faults  of  erosion  are  described  under 

IrreEUlarities  in  Coal  Seams,  Art.  67. 

Any  thinning  out  of  a  coal  seam  or  other  irregularity  is 

I  commonly  called  a  fault  by  the  coal  miner,  but  these  irregu- 

'  Itrilies  should  not  be  confused  with  a  true  fault,  in  which 

there  has  been  movement  of  the  strata. 


ORIGIN  OF  COAL 
.  Coal  has  been  formed  and  is  now  being  formed 
bcm  vegetation.  The  principal  reason  for  this  conclusion 
fs  the  similarity  in  composition.  Vegetable  tissue  consists 
of  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  a  little  nitrogen, 
»nd  a  small  percentage  of  mineral  matter;  the  same  elements 
Occur  in  coal  in  different  proportions.  It  is  a  matter  of 
observation  that  wood  exposed  in  the  atmosphere  rots  and 
crumbles  to  a  yellowish-brown  powder,  which  may  later  dis- 
appear entirely.  Some  of  the  carbon  of  the  wood  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  to  form  carbonic-acid 
More  carbon  combines  with  hydrogen  derived  from 
the  woody  tissue  to  form  marsh  gas;  and  some  of  the  oxygen 
combines  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  water.  Possibly  other 
Eases  form  in  small  quantities  until  all  the  wood  is  changed 
to  carbon  (coal)  or  disappears  in  the  form  of  gas. 

If  the  vegetation  falls  into  water,  as  in  a  bog  or  swamp,  the 
process  is  different;  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  form  gaseous 
iHvdticts  more  rapidly  than  the  carbon,  and  as  a  result  a 
hrger  percentage  of  the  carbon  is  preserved  and  deposited, 
i£iviDg  the  black  muck  of  the  swamp,  which  later  is  changed 
to  coaL  A  large  amount  of  marsh  gas  is  formed  by  the 
Union  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  together  with  smaller 
Amounts  of  carbon-monoxide  gas  and  some  carbon -dioxide 
{as.  These  gases  at  first  bubble  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
lUid  escape.     This  process  may  be  observed  taking  place  at 
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any  time  in  3tag:nant  pools,  where  the  ^s  is  seen  to  rise  in 
bubbles  from  the  deposited  vegetable  matter  lying  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pool.  As  the  vegetable  matter  becomes  covered 
with  later  accumulations,  the  chemical  changes  continue,  but 
the  gases  formed  are  unable  to  escape  and  are  entrapped  in- 
the  pores  of  the  forming  coal.  These  gases  form  the 
occluded  (hidden)  gases  of  coal  seams.  This  process,  in  its 
various  stages,  may  be  observed  today  in  the  formation  of 
peat  bogs  and  the  metamorphism  of  the  peat,  forming  coal. 
The  conclusion  is  reasonable,  therefore,  that  coal  is  a  prod- 
uct of  vegetation. 

Other  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  that  the  coal  in 
many  instances  retains  the  cellular  structure  of  the  vegeta- 
tion from  which  it  was  formed,  and  the  rocks  above  and  below 
it  contain  many  fossil  impressions  of  the  leaves,  wood,  etc. 
of  the  plants  of  that  period.  A  substance  closely  resemb- 
ling anthracite  has  been  produced  from  wood  in  the  chemi- 
cal laboratory  by  exposing  vegetable  material  to  the  action 
of  moisture  and  heat  under  pressure. 

63.  Accumulation  of  Materia]. — The  vegetable  mate- 
rial of  the  coal  beds  may  have  accumulated,  much  as  it  does 
today,  by  being  carried  by  streams  or  currents  into  lakes  or 
other  bodies  of  water,  like  the  great  raft  on  the  Red  River, 
in  Louisiana,  or  the  accumulations  in  some  of  the  delta 
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deposits  and  river  swamps;  or  by  growth  and  accumulation 
in  still  water — in  bogs  or  swamps.  In  northern  climates, 
the  small  lakes  and  ponds  are  frequently  filled  largely  with 
the  remains  of  a  single  plant  known  as  the  peat  plant,  a 
species  of  moss.    This  plant  grows  on  the  surface  of  the 
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f  water,  and  may  float  out  some  distange  from  shore.     New 
t  plants  grow  on  the  lop,  and  the  dead  plants  drop  from  the 
L  underside  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  as  shown  in  Fig.  35, 
I  nnlil  the  growth  from  the  shores  meets  in  the  middle  of  the 
j  pond.    The  vegetable   remains  accumulate  on  the  bottom 
'  md  form  a  quaking  bog,  which  eventually  fills  the  entire 
basin.    If  the  whole  mass  be  now  submerged  or  covered  with 
a  layer  of  mud  or  sand,  we  have  all  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  formation  of  a  coal  bed  the  size  of  the  original 
lake  (Fig.  36)  or  often  larger.     At  times,   the  bog  climbs 
several  feet  above  the  level  of   the  lake,   drawing  up  the 
water  by  capillary  attraction,  and  growing  back  long  dis- 
tances from  the  pond;  this  is  called  a  ellmbln^  bog.     One 
of  the  largest  vegetable  accumulations  now  in  progress  is 


I  (hat  in  the  great  Dismal  Swamp  region  of  Virginia,  which 

.sbeen  formed  by  the  accumulation,  through  a  long  period 

)f  time,  of  the  remains  of  the  different  kinds  of  vegetation 

tbat  grow  in  it.     It  is  now  many  feet  in  depth  and  hundreds 

■  fli  square  miles  in  extent.     Should  this  area  be  submerged 

I  covered   with   other   sediments,  the   conditions   woidd 

Upparently  be  favorable  for  the  formation  of  a  coal  bed  of 

e  dimensions. 

the  vegetation  has  drifted  together,  as  in  delta 
Msits,  there  will  generally  be  more  or  less  mud  and  sand 
Wth  it.  as  currents  that  carry  much  driftwood  carry  sedi- 
ment also.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  such  way  the  impure 
toalB.  or  those  high  in  ash,  were  formed,  as  were  also  the 
■rbonaceous  shales. 

Cloy  or  Sand  Partings. — In  the  formation  of  a  coal 
Mm,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  change  of  geological 
Kidilions  in  any  part  of  the  area  tributary  to  the  basin 
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where  the  coal  is  forming  may  canse  a  large  amount  of  sed^ 
iment  lo  be  carried  into  ihe  basin  and  deposited  as  a  layei 
of  sand  or  clay  over  the  entire  area,  interrupting,  for  a  time, 
the  accumiiiation  of  the  coal-forming  material  and  causing,  a 
previously  explained,  the  formation  of  a  clay  parting  in  i 
coal  seam.     Sometimes,  there  will  be  more  or  less  intimate 
intermingling  of  the  mud  and  coal,  forming  layers  of  bonyj 
or  slaty  coal.     The  accompanying  sections.  Figs.  37  and  38^ 
which  are  drawn  from  accurate  measurements  of  differenl 


coal  seams,  show  both  the  uniformity  and  the  variation  b 
the  number  and  character  of  the  partings  in  the  same  and  i! 
different  basins.  One  of  the  most  striking  examples  o 
widespread  uniformity  of  structure  is  found  in  the  Pittsbur| 
coal  seam,  from  which  a  number  of  sections  are  given  ii 
Fig.  37  from  widely  separated  localities.  It  will  be  noticei 
that  very  thin  clay  seams  exist  through  all  the  sections  in  tb 
same  relative  position  and  of  nearly  the  same  tbiclcne&i 
The  diSereut  parts  o£  the  bed  keep  their  cbaracterisd 
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stniclural  features  so  well  that  they  are  at  once  recogniBed 
by  Ihe  miners  anywhere  in  the  basin.  The  regiilarity  is  more 
marked  in  Ihe  lower  part  of  the  seam  than  in  the  upper  part. 
63.  These  clay  and  shale  parlinys  indicate  a  change  in 
the  physical  conditions  during  the  accumulatinn  of  the  vege- 
uble  deposit.     Thus,  during  a  period  of  quiet,  the  pure 


[etable  matter  grows  and  accumulates  until  it  is  interrupted 

Fen  inftow  of  muddy  waters  during  a  freshet,  and  a  layer 

■mud  or  clay  is  deposited.     Finally,  the  water  of  the  bog 

r  swamp  clears  and  the  pure  vegetable  matter  begins  to 

malate  again,  until  the   next    Qood   of   muddy  waters 

BS  another  layer  of  clay.     This  alternation  of  mud  and 
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veg^etable  deposits  continues  until  there  comes  a  depressia 
of  the  whole  area,  and  an  tnfiov  of  deeper  waters,  in  wl 
accninnlale  sediments  free  from  regetation,  as  a  t>ed  of  s 
or  mud,  which  is  later  changed  to  sandstone  or  shale, 
course  of  time,  the  water  again  becomes  shallow  from  t 
accumulated   sand  and  mud,  vegetation  begins  to  Sonrial 
and  another  coal  seam  begins.     Tiiis  [irocess  will  contim 
as    long   as   the   conditions   are   favorable,   until   in    son) 
instances  a  tfaictness  of  several  thousand  feet  of  rock  sirai 
and  included  coal  seams  is  formed.     The  whole  series 
be  called  coa!  vieasures. 

Layers  of  sand  or  sandstone  sometimes  occur  in  ihe  midi 
of  the  coal  beds.  Fig.  39,  dne  to  a  deposit  of  sand  bavin 
been  brought  into  the  coal  swamp  during  a  freshet.  Th 
sand  or  sandstone  layers  are  liable  to  more  sudden  changi 
in  thickness  than  the  clay  seams. 


66.  Coal  Basins. — It  is  customary  in  speaking  of  I 
different  coal  areas  to  call  them  tMtslne,  due  to  the  fact  tl 
the  coal  seams  commonly  lie  in  basin-like  depressions 
synclines.  The  word  is  more  accurately  used,  bowev 
to  designate  the  real  basins  or  depressions,  of  which  thi 
may  be  several  in  a  single  coal  Held.  Sometimes  the  ci 
bed  is  cut  out  entirely  between  adjoining  basins,  but  son 
times  there  is  only  a  thinning  out  of  the  bed  on  the  boh 
of  the  basin.  The  coal  ts  generally  thickest  in  the 
portion  of  the  smaller  basins. 

A  coal  basin  sometimes  covers  the  entire  area  in  whii 
the  vegetation  accumulated;  but  frequently  it  is  a  syucli 
area  bounded  by  two  anticlines,  several  of  which  may 
within  the  limits  of  Ihe   original  coal   fields.  Fig.  26. 
guch   cases,   the    basins   are   secondary   formations   caui 
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bf  ihe  folding  of  the  strata  and  the  coal  beds.  The  anti- 
clines separating  these  basins  may  or  may  not  have  been 
traded  later.     Thus,   in   Western    Pennsylvania,   the   same 

I  coa!  seams  may  be  traced  through  several  adjoining  basins.  < 

I  There  is  frequently 
0  hasin  form  or  de- 
presaion  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  area; 
sometimes,  in  fact, 
ihe  opposite  is  troe. 
The  basin  refers  to 
the  original  position 
of  Ibe  underground  strata.  At  times,  the  coal  seam  still  occu- 
pies the  original  basin,  but  the  strata  oyertying  the  coal  are 
often  thickest  in  Ihe  middle  of  the  basin.  The  accompanying 
cross-section  of  a  coal  basin,  Fig.  40,  will  illustrate  this. 


U>CAIi   IRREGULARITIES   IN   COAI.   BEAMS 

67.  Besides  the  faults  already  described,  and  besides 
the  thinning  out  of  the  bed  at  the  edge  of  the  basin,  there 
are  many  olher  irregularities  in  coal  seams,  more  or  less 
locaj  in  occurrence,  that  often  cause  considerable  trouble 
and  expense  and  sometimes  result  in  loss  of  life. 

68.  ClRy  or  Rock  Seams. — In  the  mining  of  coal,  there 
is  sometimes  encountered  a  wall  of  clay  or  sand  cutting 
entirely  through  the  coal  seam.     When  the  miner  strikes  one 

of  these  seams,  he  may 

be  puzzled  for  some  time, 

as  the  coal  has  apparently 

disappeared,  and  he  may 

not  be  able  to  tell  al  first 

that   he   has   not  met  a 

fault.  Generally,  this  clay 

team  will  be  only  a  few  feet,  sometimes  only  a  few  inches, 

thick,  bat  occasionally  it  may  be  100  feet  or  more.     This 

lay  seam  may  represent  only  a  small  fissure  or  crevice  in 

)  coal  seam,  that  has  been  filled  with  clay  or  sand,   as 
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shown  in  Fisf.  41;  or  it  may  be  an  old  stream  channel  that 
has  cut  out  the  coal  and  was  later  filled  with  sediment^ 
Fisf.  42.  This  channel  may  have  been  cut  through  the  coal 
in  the  same  period  in  which  the  coal  was  formed,  or  it 
may  have  been  cut  through  in  comparatively  recent  times. 
The  most  dangerous  and  troublesome  of  these  channels  are 


Pio.  42 

those  that  were  formed  at  or  just  previous  to  the  glacial 
period,  and  were  filled  up  and  covered  over  by  the  glacial 
drift,  as  shown  at  the  pothole  in  Fig.  9.  The  trouble  arises 
from  the  accumulation  of  quicksand,  water,  or  plastic  clay 
that  may  occur  in  the  channel,  and  that,  as  soon  as  tapped 
by  the  miner,  run  in  and  flood  the  mine,  often  with  dis- 
astrous results. 

69.  Dikes. — In  the  vicinity  of  volcanic  regions,  coal 

seams  will  sometimes  be  intersected  by  dikes  more  or  less 
vertical,  the  fissures  forming  them  being  filled  with  igneous 
rock.  These  dikes,  like  the  clay  seams  previously  men- 
tioned, are  generally  but  a  few  feet,  or  at  times  only  a  few 
inches,  in  thickness,  and  formed  of  firm,  hard  rock.  In  work- 
ing the  mine,  the  meeting  with  one  of  these  dikes  does  not 
involve  any  greater  expense  than  that  of  cutting  through 
that  thickness  of  hard  rock.  Sometimes  the  coal  will  be 
metamorphosed  to  natural  coke  or  anthracite  for  some  dis- 
tance on  each  side  of  the  dike,  the  distance  varying  with  the 
siKc  of  the  dike  and  the  temperature  of  the  intruded  lava. 

70.  HollH«  Swells,  Pinches,  Hogbacks. — In  the  floor 
anil  nH>f  of  the  ci^al  many  inec^ualities  are  found  that  are 
variously  nanuHl  in  different  ioodities.  The  inequalities  in 
the  tlvH^r  may  l>e  due  to  the  ixtegularities  of  the  surface  on 
which  the  \*egetable  matter  was  originally  deposited,  and 
may  form  low  ridges«  or  swells,  liorselmoka,  or  rolls* 
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The  term  roll  in  some  places  applies  likewise  to  similar 
prominences  in  the  roof.  The  term  plncli  is  commonly  used 
when  the  floor  and  roof  come  together  so  as  to  nearly  cut 
oat  all  the  coal.  Fig,  43  shows  a  roll  with  a  pinched  coal 
bed  at  the  top.  These  inequalities  are  marked  fealures  in 
many  coal  Gelds,  and  cause  considerable  expense  both  in 


cutting  through  them  and  in  their  interference  with  the 
drainaee  and  haulage  of  the  mine,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
diminished  amount  of  coal.  The  sharper  ridges  or  roils  in 
the  floor  or  roof  of  the  coal  are  referred  lo  in  some  localities 
as  hogbacks. 

71.  Bells. — A  special  structure  known  as  a  bell,  some- 
times found  in  the  roof,  is  a  source  of  danger.  This  consists 
of  abetl-shaped  mass  that  appears  to  lie  on  top  of  the  coal 
seam.  It  is  of  the  same  material  as  the  surrounding  rock, 
and  is  similar  in  appearance.  Bells  are  apparently  petrified 
stamps  of  trees  that  part  freely  from  the  surrounding  material, 
and  drop  out  of  the  roof  without  warning  when  the  coal  is 
removed  from  beneath.  The  suddenness  with  which  they 
drop  out  adds  to  the  danger,  as  often  a  blast  or  sudden  shock 
in  the  mine  causes  them  to  fall.  Boulders  or  pot  bottoms 
are  large  boulders  in  the  roof  protruding  into  the  coal,  and 
are  dangerous  for  the  same  reason  as  the  bells.  Concretions 
somewhat  similar  to  bells  are  not  infrequent  in  the  shales 
aad  sandstones  of  other  formations  than  coal,  but  these 
inerally  have  a  rounded  form. 

72.  Sulphur  Balls. — In  many  mines,  sulphur  balls  form 
I  important  and  annoying  feature.  Sulphur  balls  are  con- 
Clooa  formed  by  the  gathering  of  iron  sulphide  into  more 
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or  less  rounded  nodular  masses.  Nearly  all  deposits,  whethe 
coal,  mud,  or  sand,  contain  more  or  less  iron  in  different  forms 
The  same  principle  of  segregation  that  causes  the  clay  ston 
to  form  in  the  clay  bed,  and  the  flint  nodule  in  the  chalk  be<3 
causes  the  iron  to  form  sulphur  balls  in  the  coal  bed. 


THE    UNDER    CLAYS 

73.  Nearly  all  coal  seams  of  any  considerable  exteo 
are  underlain  by  a  bed  of  clay,  known  as  under  clay,  c 
fireclay.  The  under  clay  of  coal  seams  is  of  two  kinds 
a  smooth  plastic  clay,  known  as  soft  fireclay,  and  a  har 
non-plastic  clay  known  as  flint  clay,  or  hard  fireclaj 
Hard  under  clays,  that  require  a  good  pick  to  mine  them 
often  change  to  a  soft  plastic  clay  when  wet.  The  unde 
clay,  or  fireclay,  of  the  coal  beds  is  one  of  the  best  roc 
materials  for  holding  water.  The  under  clay  of  a  coal  sear 
represents  the  soil  in  which  part,  at  least,  of  the  vegetatio; 
grew.  Fireclay  was  formed  because  vegetation  tends  t 
extract  the  soluble  materials  in  the  clay,  such  as  lime,  iron 
and  the  alkalies,  the  absence  of  which  distinguishes  a  firecla; 
from  common  clay.  In  some  places,  the  roots  and  stump 
of  the  fossil  coal  plants  occur  in  large  numbers  in  th 
under  clays;  and  in  some  places,  the  roots  in  the  under  cla 
are  attached  to  the  trunk  that  has  changed  to  coal  in  the  co£ 
seam  above.  Similar  clays  are  found  frequently  underlyin 
bogs  and  swamps  of  the  present  day,  and  under  condition 
probably  similar  to  those  in  which  the  fireclays  of  the  cos 
seams  existed. 

74.  The  clays  are  important  commercial  products  in  th 
bituminous  coal  areas  of  Central  and  Western  Pennsylvani 
and  the  adjoining  states.  The  clay  best  known  and  mos 
extensively  used  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  is  ths 
underlying  the  Lower  Kittanning  coal  and  known  as  th 
Kittanning  clay,  but  the  Brookville,  Clarion,  and  Freepoi 
clays  are  important  commercial  products.  The  relation  < 
some  of  these  clay  deposits  to  the  coal  seams  and  to  eac 
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other  in  the  Beaver  River  region  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
is  shown  on  the  accompanying  section,  Fig-  44, 

While  the  general  mode  of  occurrence  is  a  bed  of  clay 
ODdemeatii  the  coal,  there  are  a  great  many  fireclay  deposits, 
and  some  of  the  best  ones,  too,  that  have  no  coal  on  top  of 
Ihem;  while,  less  comniooly,  coal  beds  occur  without  any 
jiieclay  underneath.  There  is  very  little  fireclay,  none  of 
mmercial  importance,  underneath  the  anthracite  seams. 
I  The  clays  vary  greatly  in  thickness  and  purity,  but  there 
KIDS  to  be  no  definite  relation  hetween  the  thickness  and 
Brily  of  the  clay  and  the  thickness  of  the  coal.      Where  the 
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nclay  occurs  without  any  overlying  coal  seam,  it  may  have 
J  fireclay  at  the  lime  it  was  deposited,  and  the  deposit 
I  by  sand  or  mud  before  the  vegetation  had  lime  to 
IF,  in  some  cases,  the  vegetation  may  have  been  there. 
1  was  all  oxidized  or  carried  away  by  erosion  before  it 
^Id  be  covered  with  sediment.  The  occurrence  of  fireclay 
id  coal  together  sometimes  makes  it  profitable  to  mine  them 
bih  where  neither  could  be  worked  profitably  alone. 
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YABIETIES  OF  COAIj 

75*  Coal  may  be  variously  classified  from  different  stand- 
points, but  the  most  common  classification,  based  on  the  per- 
centage of  carbon,  is  that  of  peat^  lignite  or  brawn  coal^ 
bituminous^  and  anthracite.  As  there  is  a  considerable  gap 
between  typical  anthracite  and  a  bituminous  coal,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  use  the  terms  semianthr<uite  and  semibituminous  for  the 
intervening  grades.  Anthracite  contains  very  little  volatile 
matter  and  a  high  percentage  of  fixed  carbon;  while  bituminous 
coal  contains  more  volatile  matter  and  less  fixed  carbon.  Lig- 
nites contain  more  volatile  matter  and  less  fixed  carbon 
than  bituminous  coal,  while  peat  contains  a  still  larger  amount 
of  volatile  matter  and  a  smaller  percentage  of  fixed  carbon. 

76,  Peat  is  the  name  given  to  the  first  stage  of  the  car- 
bonization of  vegetable  matter.  It  may  not  be  advisable  to 
class  it  as  a  coal,  as  it  can  hardly  so  rank  in  the  United  States. 
The  term  peat  is  applied  to  the  mass  of  partially  carbonized 
vegetable  matter  of  bogs  and  swamps.  It  is  sometimes  used 
in  a  restricted  sense  as  applying  only  to  the  pulpy  remains  of 
the  peat  plant  or  moss,  and  the  term  lignite  is  applied  to  the 
swamp  product  composed  of  woody  fiber.  The  former  use  of 
the  word,  however,  in  which  it  signifies  an  intermediate  grade 
of  carbonization  between  wood  tissue  and  lignite,  is  common. 

Peat  is  not  used  as  a  fuel  in  the  United  States,  although 
numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  do  so  at  different 
times.  The  chief  drawback  is  its  low  calorific,  or  heating, 
power,  due  chiefly  to  the  high  percentage  of  water  it  con- 
tains: because  so  much  of  its  heating  power  is  required  to 
vaporize  the  water  contained  in  it  before  the  remaining  heat 
is  available.  It  is  used  in  the  United  States  to  some  extent 
as  a  fertilizer  in  compost  heaps.  It  has  been  employed  as  a 
cheap  packing  material  for  steam  pipes,  boilers,  and  build- 
ings, and  for  making  coarse  mats.  It  occurs  in  vast  quanti- 
ties in  the  Northern  United  States  and  Canada,  in  the  many 
small  glacial  lakes  that  it  has  filled  and  is  filling  today,  form- 
ing bogs  and  meadows. 


77.  LlgDlte  is  the  name  commoQly  used  for  the  next 
higher  stage  of  carbonization  above  peat.  The  term  has 
been  used  with  different  significations  by  different  writers. 
Ii  bas  been  used  by  some  as  a  name  for  all  the  coals  that 
have  been  formed  since  the  Carboniferous  age;  but  this  use 
of  the  term  is  dying  out  and  it  is  now  more  properly  applied 
lo  the  brown  coals.  Lignite,  or  brown  coal,  has  a  higher 
percentage  of  fixed  carbon  and  a  lower  percentage  of  water. 
and  hence  greater  fuel  value,  than  peat,  but  is  much  inferior 
to  bituminous  coal  in  heating  value.  It  stands  intermediate 
between  peat  and  bituminous  coal.  Lignite  has  a  more 
compact  structure  than  peat  and  a  dark  brown  to  nearly 
black  color,  but  while  the  color  of  the  coal  is  black,  its  powder 
is  brown.  It  is  inclined  to  air-slack  and  crumble  rapidly  on 
exposure  to  air.  Lignite  has  been  used  as  fuel  in  limited 
•quantities  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
tad  some  of  the  western  states,  and  in  much  larger  quan- 
Sties  in  Germany. 

78.  BltumtnouB  coal  is  that  stage  of  carbonization 
ut  above  lignite.  It  has  a  decidedly  black  color  and  black 
powder,  and  rarely  shows  to  the  naked  eye  the  vegetable 
structure,  such  as  appears  in  peat  and  lignite.  It  has  a 
lower  percentage  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  water,  a  higher 
percentage  of  fixed  carbon,  and  hence  a  greater  fuel  value. 
thia  either  of  the  preceding  classes.  Bituminous  coal  is  the 
most  abundant  and  widespread  of  all  coals.  The  bituminous 
coals  include  a  number  of  well-marked  varieties.  A  cakitifi^, 
or  coking,  coal  is  one  that  softens,  swells,  and  runs  together 
when  heated  in  a  closed  oven,  away  from  atr.  This  operation 
is  called  taking.  The  product,  called  coke,  after  cooling,  is 
d  and  brittle,  having  a  light  porous  texture  caused  by  the 
e  of  the  gas  from  the  semifused  mass  during  the 
ig.  A  nori-roking  (oal  burns  freely,  with  a  bright  flame. 
I  ash  without  fusion,  and  is  frequently  called  a  (ree- 
•ning  coal. 

9.     Cannel  coal  is  a  variety  of  bituminous  coal  very 
1  io  (gaseous  products.     It  is  easily  kindled,  burning  with 
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i  bric:ht  yellow  flame  like  a  candle,  which  fact  8:ives  it  its 
aame.  Cannel  coal  differs  in  appearance  from  other  coals 
in  having:  a  dull  resinous  luster,  a  uniform  texture,  and  by 
frequently  breaking:  with  an  irreg:ular  (conchoidal)  fracture. 
It  is  a  valuable  gas  coal  and  is  desirable  for  open-g:rate  fires 
because  of  its  bright,  cheerful  flame. 

80.  Block  Coal. — In  a  few  localities  in  Indiana  and 
Ohio,  where  the  cubical  jointing:  of  the  coal  is  especially  well 
developed,  the  coal  breaks  into  fairly  larg:e  lumps  or  blocks; 
hence,  the  term  block  coal  is  used  to  distins:uish  it.  Block 
coal  is  best  developed  at  Brazil,  Indiana,  where  there  are  two 
beds  known,  the  upper  and  the  lower  block  coal.  The  coal 
cleaves  or  splits  quite  readily,  parallel  with  the  bedding:,  but 
breaks  with  great  difficulty  across  the  bedding.  It  is  mostly 
a  non-coking  coal.  It  bums  freely  with  a  bright  yellow 
flame,  and  hence  makes  an  excellent  grate  coal. 

81.  Gas  coal  is  a  coal  high  in  volatile  matter  that  can 
be  driven  off  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas.  Can- 
nel coal  is  higher  in  gaseous  compounds  than  any  other 
variety,  and  while  it  is  not  a  valuable  gas  coal  when  used 
alone,  it  becomes  so  when  mixed  with  a  coking  coal. 

82.  Smltlilngr  coal  is  a  coking  coal  that  is  free  from 
sulphur.  The  small  percentage  of  sulphur  in  so  many  of  the 
bituminous  coals  makes  the  iron  brittle  and  injures  its 
strength  and  welding  properties;  hence,  the  blacksmith  is 
often  compelled  to  obtain  his  coal  from  a  great  distance  in 
order  to  get  one  free  from  sulphur. 

83.  steam  coal  is  a  coal  that  bums  with  a  long  flame 
and  high  heat,  making  it  desirable  for  use  under  boilers  for 
producing  steam.  It  is  of  greatest  importance  to  steamships, 
where  great  steam-producing  quality  is  required  and  the  bulk 
of  the  fuel  is  an  important  item.  The  best  steam  coals  in  the 
United  States  are  the  semibituminous  coals  from  the  eastern 
outlying  basins  of  the  Appalachian  field.  Those  from  the 
Cumberland,  the  Pocahontas,  and  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
regions  rank  among  the  best  steam  coals  of  the  United  States. 
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They  have  more  volatile  matter,  hence  a  longer  flame,  than 
the  anthracite;  and  a  higher  percentage  of  fixed  carbon,  hence 
a  greater  source  of  heat,  than  the  common  bituminous  coal. 

84.    Antliraclte. — Anthracite  has  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  fixed  carbon  than  any  other  coal.     It  generally 
has  a  bright  luster,  uniform  texture,  conchoidal  fracture,  and 
high  specific  gravity  (1.57).     It  ignites  slowly,  and  bums  at 
a  very  high  temperature.     It  is  not  a  long-flaming  coal,  but 
bums  with  a  short,  pale  blue  flame,  and  is  free  from  smoke, 
making  it  a  desirable  domestic  fuel.     It  is  also  used  exten- 
sively for  metallurgical  purposes,  because  of  its  high  heating 
and  non-coking  qualities.     Anthracite  is  supposed  to  be  a 
metamorphosed  form  of  bituminous  coal,  much  of  the  volatile 
matter  having  been  driven  oflE  in  the  process  of  folding  and 
crumpling  the  rock  strata  in  which  it  occurs;   or  in  some 
localities,  as  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  the  metamorphism 
is  produced  by  heat  from  dikes  of  igneous  rocks  protruded 
through  the  coal. 

Semianthracite  and  semibituminous  coal  stand  intermediate 
between  anthracite  and  bituminous,  the  first  having  from  7  to 
12  per  cent,  volatile  matter,  and  the  second  from  12  to  18  per 
cent.  They  include  some  of  the  most  valuable  steam  coals,  and 
are  in  great  demand  in  the  war  vessels  and  merchant  marine. 

85.  Asplialtlc  Coals. — Besides  the  varieties  of  coal 
described,  there  are  some  of  quite  different  character  that 
occur  in  limited  quantities  in  a  few  places.  They  occur  in 
veins,  filling  fissures  and  cavities  in  the  rock,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  asphalt  or  petroleum  from  which 
the  lighter  hydrocarbons  have  been  driven  off.  They  are  of 
limited  commercial  importance  when  compared  with  the  true 
bedded  coals. 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas  are  closely  related  to  the  coals 
in  several  ways.  They  are  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  but  in  different  combinations  from  what  exists 
in  the  coals,  the  elements  being  combined  in  the  forms  known 
as  hydrocarbons.  They  are  probably  distillation  products 
from  vegetable  or  animal  remains. 
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GEOLOGICAL  AGE  OP  BOCKS 

86*    The  history  of  mankind  is  a  continuous  record,] 
is  divided  for  convenience  of  study  into  difEerent  pei 
such   as   ancient,  medieval,  and  modem.     Geolo^^ical 
tory,  or  the  history  of  the  earth  as  a  g:lobe,  has  been 
tinuous,  but  for  convenience  of  study  and  reference 
divided  into  difEerent  periods  (see  Table  I).    The  hii 
of  the  human  race   is    preserved    in   books,    manu^ci 
inscriptions,  and   implements   of    man's    handicraft, 
history  of  the  earth  is  recorded   in  the  rocks,  the  si 
formin^^  the  rocky  leaves  of  the  great  stone  book  of  n 
The  leaves  were  originally  laid  down  in  the  order  in 
they  were  made,  the  oldest  at  the  bottom  and  the  newei 
top.    The  kind  of  material  in  the  rocky  leaf,  the  texture 
structure  of   the  material,  the  kind   and   character  op] 
fossils  occurring  in  it,  are  the  letters  and  language  by' mi 
of  which  the  geologist  reads  the  history  of  that  time, 
finds  that  each  rock  stratum  has  fossils  different  from  tl 
in  the  strata  below  or  above  it,  which  fact  gives  him  a' 
to  the  determination  of  the  relative  age  of  broken  and 
turbed  strata  whenever  they  are  found. 

87.  Fossils. — The  shells,  skeletons,  and  other  hard  pfl^ 
of  plants  and  animals  that  fall  in  the  mud  and  sand  depofli 
are  covered  by  later  deposits  and  preserved  as  fossils,  t 
entire  substance  may  be  preserved,  or  this  may  be  destroy 
by  the  percolating  water  and  only  the  imprint  or  cast  p 
served  in  the  rock  as  a  fossil.  The  imprint  of  a  leaf  or  sU 
of  a  plant  may  be  preserved  in  the  same  way;  also,  the  fo 
prints  of  animals,  rain  drops  in  the  mud,  or  ripple  marks 
the  sand,  caused  by  waves  on  the  shore.  These  imprints 
marks  of  former  life  that  are  preserved  in  the  rocks  as  t 
sils  record  the  history  of  the  time  in  which  the  sedimei 
were  formed.    Thus,  from  the  strata  tmderlying  the  o 
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ltd*  near  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  some  years  ago,  a  slab  of 
rock  was  removed  that  showed  ripple  marks  made  by  the 
waves,  rain  prints,  and  animal  footprints  (see  Pig.  45). 
this,  one  could  read  that  a  shallow  sea  bottom  had 
been  recently  exposed,  as  shown  by  the  fresh  ripple  marks; 
liut  a  large  animal  walked  over  it  while  it  was  still  soft; 
Ihal  shortly  after  there  was  a  shower  of  rain;  and  then  the 
was  depressed  below  the  sea  level  again,  and  covered 
with  sediment  that  preserved  the  record  until  it  was  opened 
ittd  by  geologists  many  years  later. 


The  kind  of  the  fossils  indicates  whether  sediments  were 
bitned  in  the  sea  or  in  lakes,  whether  the  sea  was  deep  or 
■ballow.  whether  the  climate  was  warm  or  cold,  and,  as 
•Iready  stated,  the  relative  age  of  the  rocks. 

As  certain  plants  and  animals  are  today  characteristic  of 
itotain  countries  or  sections  of  countries,  so  certain  fossils 

plants  or  animals  are  characteristic  of  certain  periods  in 
4e  geological  history  of  the  earth. 

The  boundary  lines  between  the  periods  of  political 
nistory  are  indefinite  and  cannot  be  exactly  located.  So,  also, 
'tis  with  the  boundary  lines  between  the  divisions  of  geo- 
■Eieal  time,  which  is  divided  into  eras,  periods,  epochs,  and 
as  shown  in  the  chart,  this  division  being  usually 
used  on  a  characteristic  form  of  life  or  a  particular  kind  of 
:k,  which  distinguishes  the  given  geological  time  more  or 
definttety.  There  are  a  great  many  classifications  of 
>ffical   hUtoiy  similar  to   the   one   given  in  Table    I, 
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which,  however,  gives  the  division  commonly  used  in  the 
United  States. 

The  student  should  become  familiar  with  the  names  of  the 
eras  and  periods,  as  these  are  general  in  their  application; 
but  for  detailed  information  on  its  epochs  and  stages,  refer- 
ence must  be  made  to  the  extensive  geological  reports  of  the 
several  states. 

The  table  given  should  be  read  from  the  bottom  upwards, 
to  correspond  with  the  order  of  the  deposition  of  the  rocks. 

89.  The  Preeambrian  Period. — All  rocks  older  than 
those  in  the  Cambrian  period  at  the  bottom  of  the  Paleozoic, 
as  shown  in  Table  I,  have  ho  well-preserved  fossils,  and  most 
of  them  are  metamorphosed  and  highly  crystalline.  They 
are  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Preeambrian  rocks,  but  are 
in  some  places  further  subdivided  into  the  Archean  and  the 
Algonkian,  and  the  latter  subdivided  into  several  periods  in 
the  Lake  Superior  region.  While  these  rocks  have  no  well- 
preserved  fossil  forms,  they  contain  indications  that  life  of 
some  kind  was  very  abundant,  even  in  that  early  time.  The 
record  is  obliterated  to  such  an  extent  that  we  cannot  read 
the  details.  The  soft  parts  of  animals  are  rarely  preserved 
as  fossils,  and  the  life  of  this  period  may  have  had  no  hard 
parts.  When  rocks  are  much  metamorphosed  by  folding  and 
crystallization,  as  the  Preeambrian  rocks  are,  any  fossils  that 
may  have  been  in  them  would  likely  be  destroyed.  While 
fossils  do  not  occur  in  these  Preeambrian  rocks,  there  is  good 
reason  for  thinking  that  both  animals  and  plants  existed 
then,  because  the  deposits  of  graphite,  limestone,  iron  ore, 
and  black  shale  are  all  probably  the  result  of  life,  since  we 
know  of  no  way  in  which  these  substances  can  be  formed  in 
large  quantities,  except  by  plant  or  animal  remains,  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  most  extensive  iron-ore  beds  of 
the  world  occur  in  the  Preeambrian  rocks,  so  that  it  is  some- 
times called  the  iron  age.  Granites,  syenite,  gneisses,  schists, 
slate,  marble,  and  quartzite  are  the  prevailing  rocks. 

90.  The  Cambrian  and  Silurian  Periods. — The  sedi- 
ments formed  during  the  early  part  of  Paleozoic  time  in  the 
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Cambrian  and  Silurian  periods  contain  fossil  remains  of  a 
treat  variety  of  animal  forms.  Yet,  while  the  forins  are 
namerous  and  varied,  they  all  belong  to  the  lower  types 
0/  life:   ttie  invertebrates,  or  animals  without  a  backbone, 
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Ipllasks,    crinoids,    trilobites,    and   kindred   forms   ot    sea 
pimals  abound,  but  no   land   plants   or   land   animals,  or 
nals  of  any  kind  with  a  backbone,  are  found.     Some  of 
B  forms  are  shown  in  Fig.  46. 
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Limestones,  marbles,  sandstones,  shales,  slates,  salt,  and 
Sfypsam  are  the  prevailing:  rocks.  The  rocks  of  this  period 
abound  in  many  economic  products,  such  as  petroleum  and 
natural  s:as  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  New  York;  lead  ore  in 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Missouri;  iron  ores  all  along 
the  Appalachian  Mountains;  roofing  slate  in  Pennsylvania; 
marble  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania; 
manganese,  zinc,  and  other  metallic  ores  in  different  states. 
Besides  the  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  there  is  considerable 
carbonaceous  material  in  these  rocks,  but  the  carbon  com- 
pounds of  the  organic  remains  are  mingled  with  such 
quantities  of  mud  and  sand  that  they  do  not  form  beds  of 
coal,  but  form,  instead,  deposits  of  black  shale  similar  to 
that  overlying  the  coal  beds.  The  resemblance  to  coal  is 
so  strong  that^much  time  and  money  have  been  wasted  dig- 
ging in  them  for  coal.  Black  shale  overlies  coal  seams  in 
the  strata  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  extensive  beds  of  black  shale  in  the  Devonian,  Silurian, 
Ordovician,  Cambrian,  and  even  Precambrian  rocks,  which  do 
not  contain  coal  and  never  did.  It  is  advisable  to  determine 
the  age  of  the  black  shale  before  spending  much  time  exploit- 
ing it  for  coal. 

01%  The  Devonian  Period. — During  the  Devonian 
periiHl.  vertebrate  animals  made  their  appearance  in  the 
(onu  of  fishes.  A  few  fossil  fish  remains  have  been  found 
in  the  Silurian  strata*  but  they  did  not  become  abundant 
until  the  IVvonian  period,  when  the  seas  swarmed  with 
theuK  They  were  different,  it  is  true,  from  the  fishes  liv- 
iujj  tiHlay,  yet  they  were  venebrates,  and  many  of  them 
of  lar):e  s^ice.  rhey  are  known  as  ganoids  and  have 
hvMuy  i^Ates  arrAuged  in  regular  order  in  place  of  scales. 
l-Aud  pUuts  in  limitevl  numbers  also  occmred  as  fore- 
ruuuevs  ot  the  dense  N^e^eiatioin  of  the  following  period. 
The  uuxllusks  Aud  other  in\"ertebrate  forms  were  still  abnn- 
\Uiu«  tnit  the  si^rcies  we^re  different  from  those  in  the 
l^npvNHhui:  iMrnvst  Ki^.  47  show;s  soime  fossils  of  die  Devo- 
i^Uu  |>i^vivxl 
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la  the  Eastern  United  States,  along  the  Appalachian 
I  nage.lhe  rocks  of  the  Devonian  period  consist  of  shales  and 
I  (aodstODes,  with  a  few  layers  of  limestone.  In  the  Mississippi 
Villey,  the  limestones  are  more  abundant,  wiib  considerable 
black  shale,  and  the  sandstones  are  absent.  In  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  adjoining  portions  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Ifesi  Virginia,  large  quantities  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
ue  stored  in  the  Devonian  sandstones.     There  are  several 
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rers  of  these  oil  sands,  but  they  are  not  everywhere  oil- 

The  oil  and  gas  are  probably  produced  from  the 

mt   and   animal    remains  deposited  with   the  sediments. 

re    thin    seams   and  small  pockets  of   coal  in   the 

1  rocks  in  a  few  places,  but  none  that  have  much 

oiercial  value. 
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92.     Carboniferons,  or  Coal,  Period. — With  the  C 
boniferous  period  began  the  first  of  the  g^eat  coal-maki^^^ 
epochs.     The  early  part  of  the  period,  known  as  the  Low^^^ 
or  Subcarboniferous,  was  marked  in  the  Mississippi  Vall^^- 
by  extensive  beds  of  limestone  associated  with  a  very  litt:^  ^* 
shale  and  sandstone.     In  the  Northern  Appalachian  distrid^^ 
the  sediments  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  period  consist 
a  heavy  bed  of  red  shale,  known  as  the  Mauch  Chunk  n 
shale,  and  a  thick  stratum  of  sandstone,  the  Pocono.     Ttie 
eastern  sediments  do  not  contain  many  fossils,  but  the  lime^- 
stone  deposits  of   the   Mississippi  Valley  are  very  rich   ii» 
marine  fossils,   such   as   crinoids,  corals,  and  brachiopods. 
These  fossils  have  special  interest  to  the  coal  prospector,  as 
they  indicate  the  strata  that  underlie  the  coal  beds,  and  in 
and  below  which  it  is  UQt  wise  to  seek  for  coal. 

The  lowest  stratum  in  the  coal  measures  is  in  many  places 
a  coarse  cong^lomerate,  grading  into  sandstone  in  some  local- 
ities and  containing  local  deposits  of  shale,  clay,  and  coal. 
In  Pennsylvania,  it  is  known  as  the  Pottsville  conglomerate; 
and  in  the  anthracite  region  it  is  composed  of  coarse  pebbles, 
with  an  increasing  proportion  of  sand  toward  the  north 
and  west.  Through  Central  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  it 
is  a  massive  white,  gray,  and  yellow  sandstone  that  con- 
tains numerous  white  quartz  pebbles  scattered  through 
it.  Through  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  stratum  is  in 
places  a  conglomerate,  in  most  places  a  coarse  sandstone 
with  a  few  pebbles,  and  in  some  places  contains  shale, 
clay«  and  coal.  It  is  called  the  Mansfield  sandstone  in 
Indiana,  and  the  Millstone  grit  in  Illinois.  It  varies  in 
thickness  from  a  few  feet  to  several  hundred  feet.  It 
rests  unconfomiably  on  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones 
and  shales  in  Indiana. 

Overlying  the  Pottsville  conglomerate,  in  the  Eastern  and 
C  entral  United  States,  is  a.  series  of  limestones,  shales,  sand- 
stones, clays,  and  coals,  which  together  make  up  the  coal 
measures.  This  series  of  rocks  varies  greatly  in  thickness, 
and  also  varies  greatly  in  the  number  and  thickness  of  the 
individual  o.^al  seams. 
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98.  Table  II  shows  a  general  section  of  the  coal-bearinsr 
strata  in  Pennsylvania,  which,  in  part,  agrees  with  that  in. 
the  adjoining  states.  There  are  other  seams  of  occasional 
local  importance,  but  of  limited  extent,  that  are  not  shown  im 
the  table. 

A  number  of  these  seams  have  been  identified  and  corre- 
lated in  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  but  in  each  of 
these  states  are  many  local  seams  that  cannot  be  correlated 
or  connected  with  any  in  Pennsylvania.  Attempts  have  been 
made  at  various  times  to  correlate  coal  seams  in  the  middle 
and  western  coal  fields  with  those  in  Pennsylvania,  but  with- 
out success.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  correlate  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  the  seams  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  with  those 
in  the  bituminous,  or  even  in  the  separate  fields  of  the  anthra- 
cite region. 

94.  The  alternations  of  limestones  and  otlier  strata  con- 
taining marine  fossils  with  coal  strata  composed  of  land  and 
fresh-water  plants  indicate  numerous  inroads  of  the  sea, 
probably  caused  by  depressions  of  the  coastal  areas.  The 
character  of  the  rocks  shows  that  at  times  there  were  large 
land  and  swamp  areas,  succeeded  by  deeper  water  and  sand 
and  mud  deposits*  and  at  times  clear  water  in  which  life  was 
abutulant  and  limestones  were  formed. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions  of  the  Western  United 
States,  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  wherever  they  occur,  consist 
of  limestones  and  sandstones  and  contain  no  coal  seams. 

The  fossils  of  the  Carlx>niferous  sediments  are  very  abun- 
da\U.  The  trilohiios  thai  have  been  abundant  during  the 
proocvlinv:  iH^riods  now  rapidly  decrease  and  disappear.  A 
fow  spooios  an^  found  in  ihe  Carboniferous,  but  none  after 
it.  Tho  braohioiHvls  are  abundant,  but  are  of  a  difiEerent  type 
fr^>n)  those  in  the  I Vvonian.  The  mollusks  are  abundant  and 
varied  it)  kind.  The  onnoiv!s  are  more  abundant  in  number 
rtn«!  variotY  in  the  l.v^wor  Carlx^r.iferous  than  in  any  previous 
pot  ivxl.  The  Kasiv^u's.  sir.,;';!  bud-!ike  forms  similar  in  many 
wavs  tv^  the  vvino\v;s  ^soc  Fiji,  4S  (.:>,  (^).and  (r)],  here  reach 
Ihou  htjihcst  dc\xlv^i>u^.cnt  ano  disappear.    The  bryczoans  are 
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represented  by  the  unique  screw-shaped  form  [see  (g). 
Fig.  48],  The  fossil  spiders,  scorpions,  and  insects  are 
ibuadant  (or  the  first  lime  in  the  rocks  of  the  Carboniferous 
I  period.  Fishes  are  abundant,  and  amphibian  animals  that 
I  htd  both  on  land  and  in  the  water  occur  in  considerable 
I  numbers.  In  Fig.  48  are  shown  some  of  the  fossils  of  the 
J  Lower  Carboniferous  period.  Reptiles  make  their  first  appear- 
I.  uce  ia  the  Permian,  at  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  period. 


tTbe  plant  fossils  of  the  coal  period  possess  a  high  degree 
f  importance.  The  plants  that  appear  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  Ihe  Devonian  period  continue  to  increase  through  the 
Lower  Carboniferous,  and  reach  such  a  high  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  the  coal  measures  as  to  supply  Ihe  material  necessary 
to  form  the  many  coal  seams  of  this  period,  besides  the  many 
plants  preserved  in  fossil  form  in  the  olher  rocks.  These 
,  plants,  with  few  exceptions,  were  flowerless,  and  comprised: 
I  {1}  ferns,  which  were  very  abundant;    (2)   lepidodeadrids. 
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Figs.  49  and  50  show  a  number  of  the  more  common  f 
of  this  period,  some  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  shales  aiv 
clays  of  almost  every  coal  mine,  and  sometimes  they  < 
in  the  coal  itself.     The  fern  leaves  are  more  treqiietitly  fotioi 
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in  Lbt  black  shales  overlying  the  coal;   and  ibe  stigmaria, 
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Jich  are  thought  to  be  root  stems  of  sigillaria.  and  possibly 
ne  of  the  other  forms,  occur  iu  the  clays  underlying  the  coal. 
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95.  Climate  of  the  Carboniferous* — ^The  climate  of  the 
coal  period  was  more  uniform  and  probably  warmer  and  more 
moist  than  our  present  climate.  Plant  forms  such  as  thrive 
best  in  the  tropics  and  temperate  latitudes  were  abundant.  But 
since  these  plants  occur  in  this  period  at  all  latitudes,  even  in 
the  arctic  regions,  it  is  thought  the  climate  at  that  time  was 
warm  and  uniform  in  all  these  zones.  This  is  further  indica- 
ted by  the  occurrence  of  corals  on  the  island  of  Spitzbergen,  in 
the  arctic  region,  as  such  corals  are  now  found  only  below  lati- 
tude 30°  and  where  the  mean  annual  temperature  does  not  fall 
below  60°.  Also,  the  abundance  of  plants  that  flourish  only 
on  islands  or  seashores  would  indicate  for  this  period  a  moist 
climate,  which  would  be  the  natural  result  of  great  water  areas, 
as  iiHicated  by  the  coal  swamps,  and  a  warm  temperature. 

96.  The  Jura-Trias  Period. — At  the  close  of  the  Car- 
boniferous period,  the  conditions  favorable  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  form  of 
coal  beds  were  greatly  lessened,  and  in  the  Triassic  and 
Jurassic  periods  following,  extensive  beds  of  sandstone, 
conglomerate,  and  shale  were  formed;  but  the  prevailing  red 
color  of  these  rocks  in  many  localities,  due  to  the  imreduced 
red  oxide  of  iron,  indicates  a  condition  unfavorable  for  the 
preservation  of  organic  matter,  which,  if  present,  would . 
reduce  the  red  oxide  and  thus  change  the  color  of  the  rocks. 

In  the  Eastern  United  States,  several  small  coal  basins 
were  formed,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  which  is  the 
Richmond  basin  in  Virginia.  There  are  several  smaller 
deposits  in  North  Carolina  and  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
Western  United  States  there  were  extensive  inland  lakes. 

The  plant  life  of  this  period  consisted,  in  part,  of  the  same 
types  as  in  the  Carboniferous.  The  lepidodendrids  and  sigil- 
laria  disappeared,  and  new  groups  (cycads)  that  were  scarcely 
noticeable  in  the  Carboniferous,  now  became  quite  prominent. 

There  were  quite  marked  changes  in  the  animal  life,  as 
during  this  period  the  great  reptiles  reached  their  greatest 
development,  and  included  some  of  the  largest  animals  that 
ever  existed  on  the  earth.     In  the  fresh-water 
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the  lakes  of  that  period,  on  the  western  plains  of  Wyominsf 
and  Colorado,  are  the  most  extensive  deposits  of  these  hug:e 
reptiles  anywhere  known.  Some  fragmentary  remains  and 
many  tracks  of  reptiles  have  been  found  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  and  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Remains  of  winged 
reptiles  and  the  first  fossil  birds  have  been  found  in  the 
Jurassic  rocks  in  European  localities. 

97.  Cretaceous  Period. — As  the  Carboniferous,  the 
closing  period  of  the  Paleozoic  era,  was  the  great  coal- 
forming  period  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  United  States,  so 
the  Cretaceous,  the  closing  period  of  the  Mesozoic  era,  was 
the  coal-forming  period  of  the  western  region.  Like  the  Car- 
boniferous, it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Cretaceous,  and  similarly,  also,  the  upper  division  is  the  coal- 
bearing  period  in  each,  almost  no  coal  occurring  in  the  lower 
division.  These  two  periods,  the  Carboniferous  and  the 
Cretaceous,  contain  nearly  all  the  workable  coal  seams. 

In  the  Eastern  United  States,  the  Cretaceous  deposits  con- 
sist of  beds  of  clay,  sand,  greensand,  and  marl,  forming  a 
strip  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  border  just  east  and  south 
of  the  upland  hilly  country  of  the  Precambrian  rocks.    In  the 
western  plains,  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  regions, 
the  deposits  consist  of  extensive  beds  of  shales,  sandstone, 
marls,  limestone,  chalk,  and  coal.    The  most  extensive  chalk 
deposits  lie  in  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  while  coal  occurs 
in  nearly  all  the  western  states  and  in  portions  of  Alaska. 

The  plant  life  of  the  Cretaceous  period  indicates  many 
changes  since  the  Carboniferous  period,  as  the  plants  have 
lost  many  of  the  more  ancient  features  and  become  more 
like  those  of  the  present  time.  Associated  with  the  Creta- 
ceous coal  beds  occur  fossil  leaves  similar  to  those  of  the 
trees  of  the  present  day,  such  as  the  sassafras,  willow,  oak, 
beech,  palms,  etc.,  none  of  which  occur  in  the  Carboniferous 
rcx:ks,  but  are  quite  abundant  in  the  Cretaceous.  Some  of 
the  fossils  of  the  Cretaceous  are  shown  in  Fig.  51. 

The  changes  in  the  animal  forms  are  scarcely  less  marked; 
MTC  a  bony  skeleton  and  more  nearly  resemble 
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the  fishes  of  today.  The  earlier  fishes  had  a  cartilagiooui 
skeleton,  anil  the  vertebrae  extended  to  the  end  of  th) 
tail,  a  quite  different  arrangement  from  that  c 
modem  lishes.  The  shells  were  more  like  those  of  todaj] 
than  those  of  the  earlier  Paleozoic  time.     The  microscopi 


ipBli;  /,  Pisui  polfdi 


lime-bearing  shells,  such  as  occur  in  the  ooze  of  the  deq 
seas  today,  were  abundant,  and  are  supposed  to  have  formei 
a  great  part  of  the  extensive  chalk  beds  of  England,  France 
and  the  United  Slates.  The  birds  lost  many  of  the  reptiliai 
features,  and  became  more  like  our  present-day  birds,  ani 
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the  TDammals  became  more  abundant.  The  sfiant  reptiles  of 
the  preceding  period  became  extinct  before  the  close  of  the 
Cretaceous  period. 

Many  of  the  coals  of  the  Cretaceous  period  are  not 
inferior  in  quality  or  quantity  to  those  of  the  Carboniferous 
period,  though  there  is  possibly  a  larger  percentage  of  lig- 
nite and  low-grade  coals  than  would  be  found  among  the 
Carboniferous  coals.  The  deposits  extend  over  almost  as 
large  an  area,  and  many  of  the  beds  are  just  as  thick  as 
those  of  the  Carboniferous  age. 

98.  Following  is  a  section  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks  in 
the  middle  west.  The  names  of  the  groups  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  sediments  are  different  in  the  Gulf  States  and 
Atlantic  coast  region. 

Livingstone- Denver  beds 

Laramie — Fresh  and  brackish  water  deposit,  ex- 
tensive coal  beds,  and  shales 

Fox  Hills — Sandstone,  some  coal 

Fort  Pierre — Shales  and  limestones 

Niobrara — Chalk,  marls,  and  limestone 

Benton — Shales  and  limestones 

Dakota — Sandstone,  forming  the  hogbacks  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains 

Lower  Cretaceous — Como  group — Thought  by  some  to  be  Jurassic 

99.  Cenozolc  Time. — The  Cenozoic  time,  including 
the  Tertiary  and  the  Quaternary,  or  Pleistocene,  extends 
from  the  Cretaceous  period  to  the  present.  It  includes  more 
or  less  extensive  deposits  of  sediment  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts,  and  many  fresh-water  deposits  of  the  western 
interior  region  and  the  west  coast.  Plant  and  animal  life 
became  more  and  more  like  that  of  the  present.  Mammals 
became  more  abundant,  and  man  made  his  appearance.  The 
forests  and  lower  vegetation  gradually  merged  into  those  of 
the  present.  Extensive  accumulations  of  vegetable  matter 
took  place,  forming  lignites  in  the  Tertiary  and  peat  beds  in 
the  Quaternary  periods.  The  lignites  reach  their  greatest 
extent  in  the  Eocene,  or  early  Tertiary,  period,  and  are  most 
abundant  in  the  Gulf  States  and  the  Pacific  Coast  regions. 


Upper  Cretaceous  < 
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COAL  FIELDS  OF  THE   UNITED   STA 

NoTB. — The  map  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  United  States  accoo 
ing  this  Section  is  adapted  from  the  most  recent  map  issued 
United  States  Geological  Survey  and  republished  through  the  a 
of  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  principal  coal  fields  are  indicated  by  numbers,  and  the 
by  which  they  are  commonly  known  are  as  follows: 

Northern  Appalachian. — (1)  Clearfield,.  (2^  Broadtop  or  Hi 
don.  (3)  Connellsville.  (4)  Pittsburg.  (5)jMf6j»on,  (6)  Hocking^ 
(7)  Fairmont,  (8)  Georges  Creek  and^PiedSmint,  (9)  Kanawb 
New  River,  (10)  Pocahontas.  ,  * 

Southern  Appalachian. — (11)  Jellico,  (12)  Chattanooga,  (15 
mingham. 

Northern  Interior. — (20)  Michigan. 

Eastern  Interior. — (30)  Indiana  Block  Coal,  (31)  Illinois-I 
Bituminous,  (32)  Western  Kentucky. 

Northern  Rocky  Mountain. — (50)  Lewis  &  Clarke  Field 
Great  Falls  Field,  (52)  Judith  Basin  Field,  (54)  Clark  Fork 
(55)  Big  Horn  Basin  Field,  (56)  Rocky  Fork  Field,  (57)  Yello 
Field.  (58)  Trail  Creek  Field.  (59)  Ruby  Valley  Field,  (60)  W« 
latin  Field,  (61)  Cinnabar  Field,  (62)  Wind  River  Field,  (63)  S 
Field,  (W)  Haras  Fork  Field,  (65)  Rock  Springs  Field,  (66)  R 
Field,  (67)  Hanna  Field,  (68)  Carbon  Field,  (69)  Henry's  Fori 

Southern  Rocky  Mountain.— {10)   Yampa   Field,    (71)   Nortl 
Field,   (72)   South  Platte  Field.  (7:^)  Grand  River  Field,  (74)  W 
Field,   (75)  Henry  Mountains  Field,  (76)  La  Plata  Field,    (77) 
Taylor  Field,  (78)  Gallup  Field,  (79)  Raton   Field,  (80)  Tejon 
(81)  Los  Cerillos  Field,  (82)  Jarillosa  Field.   (83)  Carthage  Fie 

Pacific  Coast . —am)  Whatcom,  (101)  Skagit,  (102)  New 
(103)  Franklin,  (104)  Wilkeson-Carbonado,  (105)  Roslyn,  (106 
Bay,  (107)  Mount  Diablo,  (108)  Corral  Hollow,  (109)  lone 
Elsinore. 

The  names  here  given  are,  in  general,  the  trade  or  comi 
names  and  in  some  cases  differ  slightly  from  the  names  appl 
geologists.  In  the  following  pages,  the  numbers  in  parenth 
the  text  refer  to  the  numbers  on  the  map. 


ANTHRACITE 

100.  Pennsylvania. — The  anthracite  field  of  Pe: 
vania  lies  in  the  central  portion  of  the  eastern  part  < 
state,  and  is  one  of  the  most  productive  mineral  de 
in  the  world.  The  total  area  in  which  the  coal  is  foi 
485  square  miles. 
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The  strata  are  sharply  folded,  and  the  coal  lies  in  separate 
synclinal  hasins.  The  coal  measures  have  been  entirely 
eroded  from  the  intervening  anticlinals,  and  the  durable 
i^ottsville  conglomerate  forms  the  outer  rim  or  edge  of  each 
^^  the  basins. 

The  area  of  the  field  is  so  small  and  the  mines  and  borings 
s©  numerous  that  the  number  and  thickness  of  the  seams  in 
different  parts  of  the  different  basins  are  pretty  well  known. 
The  main  features  of  all  the  principal  seams  are  shown  on  the 
detailed  maps  and  reports  of  the  Second  Geological  Survey  of 
^Pennsylvania,  and  only  the  merest  outline  can  be  given  here. 
The  thickness  of  the  measures  differs  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent localities.     The  greatest   thickness  is  found  in  the 
Southern  part,  where  it  is  more  than  2,500  feet.     The  deepest 
Portion  of  the  western  middle  field  is  about  1,200  feet;  the 
deepest  portion  of  the  eastern  middle  field  is  about  500  feet, 
^*^d  of  the  northern  field  about  2,200  feet.     These  figures 
'^present  the  maximum  thickness  in  the  middle  portions  of 
^e  basins,  from  which  there  is  a  thinning  out  to  zero  on  the 
^^  of  the  basin. 

There  is  variation  in  the  number  and  thickness  of  the 
^^Parate  seams  in  the  different  basins,  and  while  there  are 
'^^arly  as  many  seams  represented  as  in  the  bituminous 
^^asures  of  the  central  and  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
*^  is  not  possible  to  correlate  the  separate  seams  in  the  two 
^^^as,  nor  is  it  possible  to  correlate  all  the  seams  in  the 
^^parate  basins  in  the  anthracite  region. 

The  Pottsville  conglomerate  that  forms  the  base  of  the 
^^al  measures  in  the  anthracite  region  was  probably  at  one 
^**Xie  connected  with  the  conglomerate-sandstone  bed  at  the 
"^se  of  the  bituminous  coal  measures;  but  in  the  folding  of 
^^  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  the  subsequent  erosion,  all  the 
^Oal  measures  were  swept  away  from  the  intervening  area, 
^Hus  separating  the  anthracite  area  from  the  bituminous. 
T^lie  conglomerate  of  the  anthracite  region  is  much  coarser 
^X'ained  and  contains  larger  pebbles  than  that  in  the  western 
l^art  of  the  state,  and  it  also  contains  more  coal,  several 
Valuable  seams  of  anthracite  occurring  in  the  conglomerate. 
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101.  The  coal  measures  overlying  the  conglomerate  are 
not  divided  into  four  divisions,  as  in  the  bituminous  area. 
They  consist  of  beds  of  sandstone,  conglomerate,  shale,  fire- 
clay, limestone,  and  coal.  In  comparison  with  the  bituminous 
coal  measures,  the  anthracite  measures  have  more  con- 
glomerate, less  fireclay,  less  limestone,  and  all  the  rocks  are 
more  metamorphosed,  and,  hence,  harder.  There  are  a  few 
thin  layers  of  impure  limestone  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
anthracite  field,  but  none  in  the  middle  and  southern  parts. 

The  measures  have  coal  beds  distributed  throughout  their 
whole  extent,  the  beds  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches 
up  to  50  to  60  feet.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  lower 
300  to  500  feet  of  the  coal  measures  up  to  the  top  of  the 
Mammoth  bed  conftain  the  thicker  deposits.  These  coal 
beds  are  separated  by  intervals  varying  from  a  few  feet  to 
several  hundred  feet,  but  a  barren  interval  of  over  200  feet 
is  rare.  The  rocks  intervening  between  the  coal  beds  may 
be  classified  as  follows:  (1)  brown  or  gray  sandstones,  vary- 
ing in  texture  from  soft  and  shaly  to  coarse  and  hard,  and 
merging  into  fine  conglomerates,  which,  in  some  instances, 
are  so  coarse  as  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Pottsville  conglom- 
erate; (2)  shales  of  various  degrees  of  hardness  and  varying  in 
color;  (3)  black,  carbonaceous  slate  or  shale;  and  (4)  fireclays, 
frequently,  but  not  always,  underlying  the  coal,  and  also  fre- 
quently found  apart  from  the  coal  beds.  The  intervals 
between  the  same  coal  beds  vary  greatly  in  different  basins, 
and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  basin. 

Many  of  the  seams  are  thicker  than  any  in  the  bituminous 
areas,  the  Mammoth  seam  having  a  thickness  of  50  to  60  feet 
over  considerable  areas.  In  one  place,  near  Mauch  Chunk, 
it  reaches  the  surprising  thickness  of  114.2  feet,  but  this  is 
probably  due  to  a  sharp  fold  in  which  the  bed  is  doubled 
on  itself. 

In  all  the  basins,  the  strata  are  not  only  sharply  folded,  but 
contain  many  faults  as  well,  which  are  mostly  reverse  or 
thrust  faults. 

There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  the  coals  from  different  parts  of  the  region. 
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While  all  are  hard  anthracite,  some  contain  much  more 
volatile  matter  than  others;  some  have  a  higher  percentage 
of  ash;  some  bum  to  a  red  ash,  due  to  the  higher  percent- 
age of  iron,  and  others  to  a  white  ash.  A  general  average 
of  analyses  from  many  car-load  lots  gives  the  following 
composition  for  the  average  commercial  anthracite:  fixed 
carbon,  84  per  cent.;  volatile  hydrocarbons,  3.8  per  cent.; 
ash,  8.4  per  cent.;  sulphur,  .5  per  cent.;  wat^r,  3.3  per  cent. 

102.  Rhode  Island  and  Massacliusetts. — Strata  of 
the  Carboniferous  age  containing  coal  seams  occur  north  of 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  in  Southern  Massachusetts.  The 
coal  is  highly  metamorphosed,  and  resembles  graphite  so 
much  that  it  is  sometimes  classed  as  graphitic  coal.  The 
associated  rocks  are  all  highly  metamorphosed;  the  conglom- 
erates have  been  changed  to  a  gneiss,  and  the  sliales  to 
slates.  The  coals  still  contain  some  hydrocarbons,  but  do 
not  kindle  or  burn  readily,  and  attempts  to  use  them  for 
fael  have  not  met  with  success.  They  have  been  mixed 
with  petroleum,  asphalt,  and  other  hydrocarbon  compounds, 
but  none  of  the  ventures  has  proved  profitable.  Some  of  it  is 
now  used  for  foundry  facings,  fireproof  paint,  and  crucibles. 
Small  quantities  of  anthracite  are  mined  in  Virginia  and 
in  Nova  Scotia. 

103.  Anthracite  In  the  Western  States. — Anthracite 
occurs  in  several  of  the  western  states,  where  it  has  been 
formed  from  the  bituminous  by  intersecting  dikes  of  igneous 
rock,  or  by  proximity  to  sheets,  laccolites,  or  other  intruded 
masses  of  igneous  material.     The  most  productive  anthra- 
cite mines  at  present  in  the  West  are  in  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico.     At  Crested  Butte,  Colorado,  both  anthracite  and 
coking  bituminous  coal  occur.     The  anthracite  is  the  best 
known  of  any  of  the  western  ones.     It  occurs  in  two  seams, 
from  4  to  7  feet  thick,    both   of   which   are  worked.     An 
anthracite  breaker  with  300  tons  daily  capacity  has  been  in 
operation  for  several  years.     Anthracite  in  small  quantities 
occurs   in   the   Yampa   field    in   the   northwestern   part   of 
Colorado. 
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Another  producing  anthracite  region  is  the  Los  Cerrillos,  in 
the  Santa  F6  field,  in  New  Mexico,  which  produced  at  the 
rate  of  10,000  tons  a  year  as  long  ago  as  1893.    The  field 
lies  in  the  Cerrillos  Mountains,  some  50  miles  north  of  Albu- 
querque.    It  produces  both  bituminous  coal  and  anthracite, 
and  contains  seventeen  coal  seams,  of  which  four  are  more 
than  4  feet  thick.     The  anthracite  seam  is  Si  to  4  feet,  witb 
a  sandstone  roof.    About  50  feet  above  the  anthracite  is  a 
seam  of  bituminous  coal,  but  between  the  two,  near  the  top 
of  the  anthracite,  is  an  intrusive  sheet  of  eruptive  rock  that 
is  probably  the  cause  of  the  anthracite. 

Anthracite  is  mined  in  considerable  quantities  in  Alberta* 
Canada,  Anthracite  Station  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
being  one  of  the  most  important  producing  pomts.  Th.« 
coal  occurs  in  several  seams  4  to  5  feet  thick,  and  is  Lowe^ 
Cretaceous  in  age. 


BITUMINOUS  CO  All 

104.    The*  bituminous  coals  of  the  United  States  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  those  of  the  Carboniferous  ag^ 
and  those  that  were  formed  afterwards.     The  Carboniferous 
coals  include  all  those  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  United 
States,  except  a  limited  area  of  Triassic  coal  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina. 

The  Carboniferous  era  is  divided  into  five  areas;  namely: 
(1)  the  Appalachian  field,  which  is  sometimes  subdivided 
into  the  Northern  Appalachian  and  the  Southern  Appalachian, 
and  extends  along  the  plateau  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  from  Northern  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  through 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
into  Alabama,  and  a  small  area  in  Northwestern  Greorgia, 
covering  a  total  of  about  70,800  square  miles,  of  which  76  per 
cent,  contains  workable  coal;  (2)  the  northern  interior,  or 
Michigan,  area,  in  the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  which 
comprises  about  11,000  square  miles;  (3)  the  eastern  interior 
area,  which  includes  Western  Indiana,  Western  Kentucky, 
and  a  large  part  of  Illinois,  and  covers  about  58,000  square 
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miles;  (4)  the  western  interior  and  southwestern  areas  in 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  and 
Texas,  which  comprise  about  94,000  square  miles;  and 
(5)  the  Acadian  area,  2,200  square  miles,  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick.         

APPALACHIAN    COAL.    FIELD 

105.  PennsylTanla. — Pennsylvania  is  the  neatest  coal- 
prodncing  state  in  the  Union,  both  of  anthracite  and  bitumi- 
nous. The  bituminous  area  covers  a  large  part  of  the  state 
west  of  the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  Alleghany  plateau, 
except  a  narrow  strip  in  the  north  and  northwest  part  of  the 
state.  The  main  field  is  divided  by  low  anticlinals  into  six 
synclinal  basins  that  have  a  general  northeast-southwest 
trend  parallel  with  the  mountain  ridges.  There  are  also  two 
ontlying  basins:  (a)  the  northern  extension  of  the  Cumber- 
land basin  of  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  (8),  and  {d)  the 
Broad  Top  coal  field  in  Huntingdon  County  (2).  These 
svnclinal  basins  pitch  deeper  toward  the  south  and  thin  out 
at  the  north  end.  Hence,  we  find  the  lowest  and  oldest  coal 
beds  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  area,  and  the  newest 
coal  seams  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  state,  nearer  the 
centra]  part  of  the  great  basin. 

The  Lower  Carboniferous  strata  in  Western  and  Central 

PennsTlvania  are  divided  into  the  Pocono  sandstone  and  the 

Ifaocfa  Chunk  red  shale,  as  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.     In 

the  western  part  of  the  state  we  find  these  rocks  becoming 

more  calcareous,  merging  into  a  silicious  limestone. 

At  the  base  of  the  coal  measures,  as  in  the  anthracite  field, 
Hes  the  Pottsville  conglomerate,  and  overlying  the  conglom- 
erate is  the  Lower  Productive,  or  Alleghany  River,  series, 
wbxh  outcrops  in  large  areas  along  the  east  and  north  sides 
of  th«  bituminous  area.  This  series  contains  the  following 
cool  seaxDS  in  order,  beginning  at  the  base:  Brookville,  or 
A  seam:  Clarion,  or  A';  Lower  Kittanning.  B;  Middle  Kittan- 
cisig^,  C;  Upper  Kittanning.  C;  Lower  Freep)ort,  D;  and 
Upper  Frecport,  E.  They  are  all  named  from  well-known 
[itics  in  Pennsylvania.     Some  of   these   seams   extend 
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quite  widely  over  the  area;  others  are  more  local  in  occu^^" 
rence  and  are  found  only  in  limited  areas;  while  there  are  ^^ 
few  other  productive  seams  not  correlated  with  any  of  th* 
above.     These    seams    are  separated   by   beds  of   fireclay: 
shale,   sandstone,  limestone,   and   iron   ore,  which  vary  i 
thickness  in  different  localities. 

106.     The    second    division    of    the    coal   measures   i 
Pennsylvania  is  known  as  the  Lower  Barren,  or  Pittsburg, 

series,  and  overlies  the  Lower  Productive  measures,  out- 
cropping south  and  west  of  them  through  central  Western 
Pennsylvania,  typical  exposures  occurring  at  the  base  of  the 
hills  around  Pittsburg.  This  division  consists  of  a  series  of 
gray,  buff,  black,  and  red  shales,  containing  some  sandstone 
and  several  small  coal  seams  locally  productive. 

The  Upper  Productive,  or  Monongahela.  series  overlies 
the  Lower  Barren  and  covers  a  large  area  over  the  south- 
western  part  of  the  state,  south  of  Pittsburg.  I nterstra tilled 
with  beds  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  limestone  are  several'. 
productive  coal  seams,  of  which  by  far  the  most  important  ia 
the  famous  Pittsburg  seam,  one  of  the  most  productive  coal; 
seams  in  the  world.  It  underlies  an  area  of  many  thousands 
of  square  miles  in  Southwestern  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Mary- 
land, and  West  Virginia,  and  extends  over  wide  areas  wttit 
great  uniformity  of  structure,  as  indicated  in  the  sectioBfl: 
in  Fig.  37. 

It  outcrops  near  the  tops  of  the  bills  at  Pittsburg  at  it* 
northern  limit,  from  which  it  dips  gently  to  the  south  an4 
west,  so  that  it  lies  deeply  buried  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  state.  The  dip  is  not  uniform,  as  it  follows  the  broadi 
gentle  folds  that  affect  all  the  strata  of  Western  Pennsyl> 
vania.  The  Monongahela  liiver  cuts  across  these  folds,  and' 
the  Pittsburg  coal  seam  is  exposed  along  its  bhifls  as  a  great 
black  band,  or  ribbon,  in  some  places  near  the  top  of  the  hill, 
from  which  it  descends  in  broad  sweeps  to  near  or  sometime* 
below  the  level  of  the  river,  to  rise  again  in  another  fold. 
It  is  on  this  exposed  edge  that  numerous  mine  opening! 
have  been  made.     The  coal  is  carried  out  on  tipples  to  tb 
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bank  of  the  river,  where  it  is  dumped  into  barg:es,  and  floated 
down  to  Pittsburg  and  points  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers. 

The  Pittsburg  coal,  besides  being  a  good  steam  coal,  is  an 
excellent  gas  coal  and  one  of  the  best  coking  coals  in  the 
United  States,  being  the  source  of  the  famous  Connells- 
ville  coke. 

There  are  other  coal  seams,  the  Redstone,  the  Sewickly, 
and  the  Uniontown,  that  lie  higher  in  the  Upper  Productive 
series,  but  none  of  equal  importance  with  the  Pittsburg  seam. 
The  Upper  Barren  measures,  which  form  the  surface  rocks  in 
the  southwestern  comer  of  Pennsylvania  and  extend  into  the 
adjoining  states,  contain  several  productive  coal  seams,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  probably  the  Washington  seam, 
near  the  base  of  the  series.  The  strata  of  the  Upper  Barren 
measures  are  thought  by  some  to  be  of  Permian  age,  by 
others  Triassic. 

107.  Olilo. — The  coal  measures  cover  the  eastern  third 
of  the  state,  and  many  of  the  seams  are  continuations  of 
those  already  mentioned  in  Pennsylvania.  Thus,  the  Brook- 
ville,  Clarion,  Lower  and  Middle  Kittanning,  and  Upper  and 
Lower  Freeport  coals  of  the  Lower  Productive  series,  and  the 
Pittsburg  and  Sewickly  beds  of  the  Upper  Productive  series 
of  Pennsylvania,  have  been  recognized  in  Ohio.  Besides 
these,  there  are  seams  not  correlated  with  any  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, several  of  which  occur  in  the  Pottsville  conglomerate 
^t  the  base  of  the  coal  measures.  The  Ohio  coal  seams  have 
*  general  average  thickness  of  from  4  to  41  feet.  The  coals, 
^s  a  rule,  are  not  good  coking  coals.  The  strata  have  a 
gentle  dip  southeastwards  toward  the  Pennsylvania-West 
Virginia  coal  areas,  and  the  seams  are  regular  and  but  little 
disturbed  by  folding  and  faulting. 

108.  West  Virginia  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  coal- 
nearing  strata,  forty-eight  out  of  fifty-six  counties  containing 
^al.  The  West  Virginia  coals  are  all  bituminous,  but  there 
are  many  varieties.  Many  of  them  are  excellent  coking  coals, 
^d  West  Virginia  promises   to  equal  Pennsylvania  as    a 
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coke-producing:  state.  Good  gas  coals  and  cannel  coals  ai 
mined  at  different  points.  Among  the  most  important  co 
areas  of  the  state  are  the  Elk  Garden  and  Upper  Potomi 
fields,  which  form  the  southern  extension  of  what  has  bet 
called  the  Potomac  basin.  This  basin  includes  the  Weller 
burg  area  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Cumberland  and  Georg:* 
Creek  fields  in  Maryland  (8),  the  latter  extending  in 
West  Virginia. 

The  Elk  Garden  district  extends  from  near  Piedmoi 
West  Virginia,  to  Stony  River,  a  distance  of  about  20  mile 
The  field  has  the  shape  of  a  wedge  with  the  narrow  end 
the  north.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac  River,  ai 
includes  both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Productive  coal  mes 
ures  and  also  many  of  the  well-known  seams  of  both  seric 
such  as  the  Pittsburg  (the  big  vein),  13  to  16  feet  thick,  tl 
Freeport  (4-foot  vein),  and  Kittanning  (6-foot  vein).  . 
one  place  the  7-foot  vein   above  the   Pittsburg  is  mine 

The  Upper  Potomac  field  extends  from  the  Elk  Gard 
field  through  Grant  and  Tucker  Counties,  West  Virginia,  t 
principal  mines  being  at  Thomas,  Davis,  and  Douglas.  T 
most  productive  seams  in  this  area  are  the  Upper  Freepi 
(Thomas)  and  Lower  Kittanning  (Davis),  and  a  small  area 
the  Pittsburg  seam  occurs  in  the  Summit  of  Fairfax  Knc 
This  is  a  large  and  important  coal  field.  It  has  been  es 
mated  that  there  is  an  area  of  not  less  than  250  square  mil< 
containing  2,000,000,000  tons  or  more  of  coal.  The  coal 
a  good  coking,  steam,  and  smithing  coal.  It  has  a  columi 
structure,  breaks  easily  by  hand,  and  runs  low  in  sulph 
The  coke  is  bright,  silvery,  porous,  and  hard,  and  has 
excellent  reputation  for  foundry,  blast  furnace,  and  dom 
tic  use. 

The  Roaring  Creek  coal  field  forms  a  part  of  the  m; 
Appalachian  field,  and  is  not  an  outlier,  or  isolated  coal  fie 
like  the  ones  just  mentioned.  It  lies  in  the  northern  part 
Randolph  County  and  the  southern  part  of  Barbour  Coun 
The  Tygarts  River  flows  diagonally  through  the  basin,  cutt: 
the  eastern  rim  near  Elkins,  thus  opening  an  easy  gs 
way  to  the  field.     Both  the  Upper  Freeport  and  the  Lo^ 
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Kittanning:  coals  occur,  but  the  former  is  by  far  the  more 
important.  This  seam,  with  the  included  coal  and  bone, 
runs  from  16  to  30  feet.  A  section  at  the  Custer  mine  shows 
coal  and  bone  7  inches,  coal  18  inches,  slate  1  inch,  coal 
14  inches,  slate  7  inches,  and  coal  12  inches.  At  Wilson's 
mine,  on  Roaring  Creek,  a  section  shows  slaty  coal  18  inches, 
dark  shale  2  inches,  coal  upper  bench  32  inches,  slate  and 
bony  coal  15  inches,  breast  coal  37  inches,  gray  slate  6  inches, 
mining  ply  coal  20  inches,  clay  and  shale  4  inches,  bottoms, 
slaty  coal  1  inch.  The  merchantable  coal  varies  in  different 
mines  from  4  feet  6  inches  to  8  feet  5  inches. 

The  Loup  Creek  coal  field  lies  entirely  in  Fayette  County, 
and  is  a  portion  of  the  greater  New  River  field.  The  field  is 
remarkable  for  its  regularity  and  freedom  from  faults  and 
distortions.  The  strata  have  a  very  regular  dip  to  the  south- 
east of  about  3  feet  in  100,  and  the  principal  seam  averages 
about  5i  feet  thick. 

The  fields  just  mentioned  are  the  newer  fields  in  the  state, 
and  in  addition  to  them,  the  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia  may 
be  divided,  commercially,  into  the  Fairmont  field,  tributary 
to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  the  Kanawha,  New  River 
field,  tributary  to  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  the 
Pocahontas  field,  tributary  to  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railroad. 

The  Fairmont  or  Upper  Monongahela  coal  field  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  coal  areas  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
Eastern  Ohio.  Fairmont  is  the  center  of  mining  operations, 
which  extend  from  Morgantown  on  the  north  to  Clarksburg 
on  the  south.  The  Kanawha  field  extends  from  Charleston 
on  the  west  a  distance  of  25  miles;  toward  the  southeast 
there  is  then  a  barren  area  of  about  5  miles,  beyond  which 
the  field  is  known  as  the  New  River.  The  Pocahontas  or 
Plat  Top  field  is  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  state 
and  takes  its  name  from  the  town  Pocahontas  just  across  the 
Virginia  state  line  and  the  Flat  Top  moimtains. 

109.    Maryland. — The  coal  area  in  Maryland,  known 
*8  the  Georges  Creek  district,  is  small  but  important.     It 
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contains  the  famous  Cumberland  basin  (8)  that  extends  nortlHA 
wards  into  Pennsylvania  and  southwards  into  West  Virginia  J 
The  Lower  Productive  coal  measures  occur,  but  by  far  th^S 
most  important  is  the  Pittsburg  seam,  known  locally  as  th^S 
l-i-loo(  seam,  which  is  here  semibituminous  in  character,  andW 
is  a  steam  coal  that  is  used  extensively  on  the  ocean  vessels.  — 

llO.'  Virginia. — The  Carboniferous  strata  in  Virginia 
lie  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  and  contain,  in  th« 
Flat  Top  field,  some  of  the  best  coking  and  steam  coals  ia 

the  Appalachian  field.  It  goes  to  the  market  as  Pocahontas 
coal,  and  is  used  extensively  by  transatlantic  steamers. 
The  Big  Stone  Gap  coal  Beld,  south  of  the  Fiat  Top  field,  is  an 
important  producer,  and  farther  east  in  Wythe,  Pulaski,  and 
Montgomery  Counties  is  geologically  the  oldest  coal  field  in 
the  United  Slates.  It  is  now  nearly  abandoned,  as  the  coals* 
which  belong  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  period,  are  infertM^ 
in  quality  to  those  farther  west. 

111.  Eastern  Kentucky. — About  11,180  square  mileSi 
of  Eastern  Kentucky  are  underlain  by  bituminous  coals  of 
different  grades.     The  seams  extend  northwards  into  West 

-Virginia  and  southwards  into  Tennessee,  and  in  the  south' 
eastern  part  there  are  the  good  coking  coals.  Excellent 
cannel  coals  are  likewise  mined  in  Eastern  Kentucky. 

112.  Tennessee. — The  coal  measures  in  Tennessee  ars 
divided  into  three  series,  of  which  the  upper  series  is  tlw 
thickest  (3,000  feet),  although  the  smallest  in  area.  ItcoiK 
tains  twenty  seams  of  coal,  of  which  eleven  are  workable.. 
The  coals  of  Tennessee  are  bituminous  and  coking, 

113.  Alaliama.  —  The  coal  territory  of  Alabama  is 
separated  into  four  fields,  which,  with  the  area  of  work- 
able coal,  are  as  follows:  Warrior,  2,625  square  miles; 
Coosa,  345  square  miles;  Cahaba,  270  square  miles;  Blount,. 
100  square  miles.  The  total  thickness  of  the  coal  measures' 
is  5,000  feet,  and  more  than  fifty  seams  of  coal  are  reprc 
sented.  The  Warrior  field  is  not  only  the  largest,  bat 
the   most   productive,    the   largest   mines   lying   west    and' 
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southwest  of  Birmingham.  A  larg^e  part  of  the  coal  is 
coked  for  use  in  the  many  blast  furnaces  in  the  Birming- 
ham district. 

NORTHERN    INTERIOR    COAL    FIELJ> 

114.  The  northern  interior,  or  Michigan,  coal  field,  occu- 
pies the  central  portion  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
having  an  area  of  11,000  square  miles.  The  area  has  been 
covered  by  the  glacier  and  the  surface  considerably  modified 
thereby.  The  thjckness  of  the  coal  measures  in  the  center 
of  the  basin  is  600  to  700  feet. 

Recent  discoveries  indicate  that  the  Michigan  coal  fields 
are  equivalent  to  the  Pottsville  formation.  The  Verne  coals 
near  the  top  of  the  measures  seem  to  correspond  with  the 
Mercer  coals  of  Ohio.  Usually,  just  above  the  coal  is  a 
black  slate,  and  sometimes  the  coal  passes  into  an  impure 
cannel  or  bone  coal,  this  low  grade  cannel  being  character- 
istic of  the  Michigan  field. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  field  contained  but  one 
workable  bed,  but  this  has  been  shown  not  to  be  the  case, 
and  seven  coal  horizons  are  now  known;  of  these,  three  are 
niuch  more  important  than  the  others.  The  output  has 
increased  quite  rapidly  during  the  past  few  years,  reaching 
a  total  of  nearly  900,000  tons  in  1900. 


EASTERN    INTERIOR    COAL.    FIELD 

115.  The  eastern  interior  coal  field  covers  46,000  square 
niiles  in  Central  and  Southern  Illinois,  Southwestern  Indiana, 
and  Northwestern  Kentucky.  It  lies  in  an  elliptical  basin,  the 
center  of  which  is  in  Illinois. 

116.  Illinois. — Next   to   Pennsylvania,   Illinois  is  the 

• 

•argest  coal-producing  state  in  the  Union.  The  coal  measures 
^^<^py  all  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  state, 
^to  800  feet  thick  on  the  north,  and  increasing  to  1,200  to 
1»400  feet  on  the  south.  Sixteen  coal  seams  occur,  but  not 
all  are  productive.  The  most  productive  portion  is  St.  Clair 
^tuity,  just  east  of  St.  Louis,  and  thence  northeastwards 
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toward  Chicago.  It  is  largely  a  level  prairie  reg 
the  coal  is  generally  mined  through  shafts  50  to 
deep,  but  in  some  places  the  seam  lies  so  near  th 
that  the  overburden  is  removed  and  the  coal  qua: 
from  the  surface.  The  coal  is  bituminous  and  is  nc 
coking  coal. 

117.  Indiana. — In  Indiana  fourteen  or  mor 
are  known,  including  the  celebrated  Brazil  block  c 
The  coal  measures  of  Indiana  have  been  divided 
groups,  with  the  Mansfield  sandstone,  which  prob 
responds  to  the  Pottsville  conglomerate  of  Penn 
at  the  base,  and  the  Merom  sandstone,  possibly  of 
age,  at  the  top.  There  are  a  number  of  small  h 
minor  folds,  but  the  strata  are  in  general  nearly  h< 
with  a  slight  dip  to  the  south  and  west. 

118.  Western  Kentucky. — The  southern  en 
synclinal  basin  of  the  eastern  interior  coal  field, 
about  4,500  square  miles,  lies  in  Kentucky,  in  tl 
River  basin  (32).  The  coals  are  good  fuel  and  stej 
and  some  are  coking  coals;  while  in  the  northeaster: 
of  the  area  lies  the  celebrated  Breckenridge  cannel 
which  the  workable  coal  is  confined  mainly  to  t^ 
the  No.  9  is  the  more  important.  This  bed  has  an 
thickness  of  5  feet,  and  lies  at  a  depth  of  about  200 


WESTERN     INTERIOR     AND     SOUTHWESTERN     COA! 

119.  The  western  interior  and  southwestern 
coal  field  lies  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  on  the  v 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  extending  from  Iowa  on  1 
through  Missouri,  Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  . 
into  Texas,  covering  an  area  of  98,500  square  mil 
twice  as  large  as  the  eastern  central  field.  The  eai 
western  interior  fields  structurally  form  a  single  ; 
the  Mississippi,  cutting  across,  has  separated  it  into 

120.  Iowa. — In  Iowa,  at  the  northern  end  of 
field,  the  measures  are  divided  into  the  lower  De 
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stage,  consisting  of  sandstones,  shales,  clays,  and  coal,  and 
the  upper  Missouri  stage,  consisting  largely  of  limestones. 
There  are  twelve  or  more  coal  seams,  but  they  are  not  so 
widespread  as  in  the  eastern  fields.  Many  of  them  are  quite 
local  in  extent,  and  they  cannot  be  so  closely  correlated  over 
wide  areas.  The  average  thickness  of  the  seams  mined  is 
from  4  to  5  feet.  There  are  many  irregularities,  such  as 
horsebacks,  rolls,  pinches,  swells,  and  small  faults.  The 
coals  are  bituminous,  non-coking,  but  valuable  fuel  and 
steam  coals. 

121.  Missonrl. — In  Missouri,  the  coal  measures  cover 

*e  northwest  half  of  the  state,  forming  a  rolling  plateau 

Ordering  the  Ozark  uplift.     The  strata  have  a  thickness  of 

^5900  feet,  and  are  divided  into  the  Upper  or  Barren,  Middle, 

^tid  Lower  divisions,  with  most  of  the  coal  in  the  Lower 

division.     The  seams  range  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches 

^o    5  feet.     Most  of  the  coals  are  sulphurous.     As  in  Iowa, 

^e  seams  are  cut  by  many  stream  channels,  some  of  which 

*^e  preglacial. 

122.  Kansas. — Eastern    Kansas   contains   part   of  the 

Missouri-Iowa  coal  field,  which  covers  a  strip  about  four 

bounties  deep  along  the  east  side  of  the  state,  the  two  most 

productive   counties  being  Cherokee  and  Crawford  in  the 

Extreme  southeast.     There  are  twenty-two  seams,  but  less 

ttan  half   of   them   are   productive.     The  Cherokee  seam, 

trom  3  to  4  feet  thick,  is  the  largest,  and  furnishes  a  good 

ftiel  and  coking  coal.     Some  cannel  coal  is  produced. 

123.  Indian  Territory  and  Arkansas. — This  coal 
field  forms  an  east  and  west  synclinal  basin,  beginning  about 
''^  miles  west  of  Little  Rock  and  extending  west  and  a 
little  south  nearly  through  the  Indian  Territory.  Near  the 
eastern  end  of  the  field  the  coal  is  semianthracite  in  char- 
acter. The  Arkansas  area  is  divided  into  the  western,  or 
wpper,  division  and  the  eastern,  or  lower,  division,  and  geo- 
graphically into  the  Onita,  Philpot,  Coal  Hill,  and  Sebastian 
Cotmty  districts.  Anthracite,  semianthracite,  and  bituminous 
cools  occur. 
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13-J.  Texas.— In  Texas,  there  are  two  coal  fields  >if 
Carboniferous  age,  the  southern  extension  of  the  western 
interior  6eld.  These  lie  in  the  Brazos  and  Colorado  River 
valleys.  The  coals  are,  in  general,  a  lower  grade,  and  in 
thinner  seams,  than  some  of  the  areas  farther  north,  but 
they  have  commercial  value  because  of  their  retnotenesi 
from  other  mines. 

Besides  the  Carboniferous  coals  in  Texas,  there  are  lig- 
nites in  the  eastern  and  southeastern  parts  of  the  state  that 
have  some  commercial  importance. 


COAL6  OF  TRIA88IC  AGE 

125.  Along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  east  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains,  there  are  a  number  of  long,  narrow  depos- 
its of  Triassic  coal  covering  an  area  of  about  1,000  square 
miles.  The  Richmond  basin,  probably  the  best  known,  lying 
southwest  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  is  iiO  miles  long  and  from, 
4  to  10  miles  broad.  It  rests  unconformably  on  the  old 
Archean  rocks;  in  some  places,  the  coals  rest  on  granite. 
There  has  been  considerable  faulting,  and  many  of  the  seams 
are  of  local  occurrence  and  quite  irregular,  reaching  a  thick- 
ness of  2r>  feet  in  some  p!aces  and  thinning  out  in  others. . 
Trap  dikes  have  intersected  the  seams  in  places,  and  the' 
adjoining  coal  has  been  changed  to  a  natural  coke,  called 
carbonite.  In  some  places,  the  coal  is  of  excellent  quality, 
but  is  very  irregular.  The  first  systematic  coal  mining  in 
the  United  States  was  carried  on  in  this  field  prior  to  the 
American  Revolution. 

There  are  other  areas  of  Triassic  coal  in  the  Dan  River 
and  Deep  River  sections  in  North  Carolina,  which  have  pro- 
duced some  coal. 
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CRETACEOUS  AND  TEBTIABT  COAIiS 


ROCKY    MOUNTAIN    COAL    FIELDS 

126,  The  Cretaceous  coals  are  to  the  Western  United 
States  what  the  Carboniferous  coals  are  to  the  Eastern.    The 
Carboniferous   strata   in   the   Rocky  Mountain   and  Pacific 
Coast  regions  contain  no  coal,  nor  are  their  beds  of  much 
importance  in  the  Triassic,  Jurassic,  or  Lower  divisions  of 
the  Cretaceous,  but  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  there  are  seams 
equal  in  size  to  many  of  the  Carboniferous  seams  of  the 
East.    The  Rocky  Mountain   coal   fields  occupy  a  district 
along  the   eastern  edge  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  extending  from  the  Canadian  botmdary  south- 
wards through   Montana,   Wyoming,    Colorado,   and    New 
Mexico  for  a  distance  of  1,000  miles.     The  coal-bearing  for- 
mations are  not  continuous  throughout  this  belt,  but  occupy 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  distance.     Another  less  extensive 
Series  of  coal  fields  occurs  along  the  western  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  range  in  Wyoming,  Utah,   Colorado,  and 
New  Mexico.     Between  these  two  main  belts,  in  the  district 
known  as  the  Park  region,  isolated  coal  basins  occur,  in 
which,  however,  the  coal  is  so  disturbed  as  to  be  mined  with 
difficulty.     In  these  fields,  the  coal  is  bituminous;  and  in 
addition  to  them  there  are  also  extensive  deposits  of  lignite 
Underlying  large  areas  east  from  the  mountains  in  Wyoming, 
Montana,  and  North  and  South  Dakota.     These  coal  fields 
have  not  been   surveyed  or  explored  with  any  degree  of 
detail,  and  the  areas  shown  on  the  map  are  therefore  only 
approximate  and  will  undoubtedly  be  enlarged  as  further 
stirveys   are   made.     There    are   also   two    small   areas   of 
Cretaceous   coal    in   Texas — the    San   Carlos   coal   field   in 
El  Paso  County  and  the  Eagle  Pass  field. 

127.  Utah. — There  are  two  small  producing  coal  areas 
'^  tbe  Great  Salt  Lake  basin  of  Utah;  namely,  the  Weber 
Wver  field  in  the  north,  closely  related  to  the  Green  River 
fiftld  of  Wyoming,  and  the  San  Pete  field  at  the  town  of 
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Wales,  south  of  Sail  Lake.  The  seam  is  5  feet  thict,  of 
Eocene  age,  and  furnishes  a  coking  coal.  The  most  pro- 
ductive coals  in  Utah  lie  in  the  plateau  region  outside  of  the 
Great  Basin,  one  of  which  is  in  Emery  County  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains.  Other  Utah  coal  fields 
are  Ashley  Creek,  Coalville,  Provo  Caijon.  and  South  Utah, 
including  the  Henry  Mountain  field.  The  coals  belong  to 
the  Laramie  division  of  the  Cretaceous,  and  occur  in  large 
seams,  some  of  which  measure  11  and  I5i  feet,  and  one, 
28  feet  in  thickness. 

128.  Colorado  is  one  of  the  largest  coal-producing 
states  in  the  West.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
unimportant  fields,  the  coals  are  all  in  the  Laramie  group. 
The  different  areas  might  be  grouped  topographically  into: 
The  eastern  foot-hills,  the  parks,  and  the  western  slope,  of 
which  the  first  is  the  most  productive,  but  the  others  are 
important  producers.  The  South  Platte  field  lies  in 
north  central  part  of  the  state,  in  the  basin  of  the  Platte 
River,  with  Boulder  as  the  principal  producing  county.  The 
coals  are  lignites,  with  a  high  percentage  of  water.  The 
seams  are  of  good  thickness,  reaching  13  feet  in  places. 
Near  Cation  City,  not  far  from  the  entrance  to  the  Royal 
Gorge,  is  a  small  coal  area.  About  75  miles  south  of 
CaSon  City  the  Raton  coal  field  begins  and  extends  through 
Huerfano  and  Las  Animas  Counties  into  New  Mexico.  It 
is  the  most  productive  field  in  the  state.  Trinidad,  Sopris, 
Engleville,  Gray  Creek,  Starkville,  and  El  Moro  are  the  prin- 
cipal coal  towns,  Ihe  last  named  being  the  principal  coke-pro- 
ducing locality.  The  field  lies  in  a  great  basin,  extending  from 
the  foot-hills  some  30  miles  out  on  the  plains.  There  are 
more  than  forty  coal  seams,  but  only  four  or  five  are  workable. 
The  most  productive  seam  is  the  Trinidad,  the  lowest  one. 

Coal  occurs  in  both  the  South  Park  and  the  North  Park, 
the  former  containing  a  good  coking  coal. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  lies  the  Yampa  coal 
field  (70),  which  contains  several  varieties  of  coal,  lignite. 
coking,  and  anthracite. 
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The  Grand  River  field,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  is 
one  of  the  most  important.  Near  Newcastle,  there  are  seven 
seams,  with  a  total  thickness  of  106  feet  of  coal.  In  several 
places,  the  coal  is  only  ashes  and  clinkers  on  the  outcrop, 
due  to  g^reat  subterranean  fires.  These  seams  include  both 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coals,  and  in  some  places  the 
bituminous  are  coking  coals.  The  Crested  Butte  locality 
furnishes  a  good  anthracite  as  well  as  a  good  coking  coal. 

The  La  Plata  field  (76)  lies  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  state.  Durango  is  the  principal  town,  where  there  are 
four  seams.  At  Carbricana,  they  merge  into  one  seam, 
100  feet  thick,  but  only  workable  in  benches  3  feet  to 
6  feet  thick. 

129,  New  Mexico. — The  largest  fields  are  in  the 
northern  part,  but  only  those  adjacent  to  the  railroads  have 
been  explored.  Through  the  center  of  the  territory  there 
are  a  number  of  isolated  tracts.  Thus  far,  the  Laramie  is 
the  only  formation  that  has  been  developed.  The  great 
value  of  these  fields  is  due  to  their  nearness  to  Arizona, 
Texas,  California,  and  Mexico,  in  which  very  little  coal  of 
value  has  been  discovered.  The  principal  fields  are  the 
Raton  (79),  La  Plata  (76),  Mount  Taylor  (77),  Gallup  (78), 
LosCerrillos  (81),  Tejon  (80),  Jarillosa  (82),  Carthage  (83), 
White  Oaks,  Mora,  and  Gila. 

130.     Wyoming, — This  is  one  of  the  richest  coal-bearing 

states  of  the  west,  ranking  next  to  Colorado.     In  Western 

County,  on  the  flanks  of  the  Black  Hills,  are  several  excellent 

Coal  seams  in  the  Dakota  group  of  the  Cretaceous.     It  is  a 

2ood  coking  coal  and  important  to  the  mining  interests  of  the 

Black  Hills.     Converse  County  contains  mines  at  Glen  Rock, 

I^ouglas,    and    Fort    Fetterman.     Carbon    County,    on    the 

Union  Pacific  Railroad,  contains  the  oldest  coal  mines  in  the 

state,  at  Carbon  and  Hanna.     At  Hanna  (67) ,  the  coal  reaches 

^  thickness  of  31  feet,  in  one  place.     The  largest  coal  mines 

^the  state  are  at  Rock  Springs  (65)  in  Sweetwater  County, 

^here  there  are  twelve  seams,  of  which  the  lower  five  are 

worked.    They  vary  in  thickness  from  4  to  12  feet.    There 
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are  larg:e  mines  at  Red  Cafion  and  Almy,  in  Uinta  Count] 
where  the  main  seam  varies  from  12  to  27  feet  in  thickness 

131.  Montana  contains  a  number  of  important  coi 
fields,  some  of  the  more  important  of  which  are  name 
below.  The  Great  Falls  field  on  Cascade  Creek  (51),  nes 
the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  where  the  river  leaves  th 
Little  Belt  Mountains,  has  been  known  and  operated  fc 
many  years.  The  seam  is  about  8  feet  thick,  including  thre 
clay  partings.  The  Bozeman  field  lies  in  South  Centrj 
Montana,  along  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  coal  i 
a  coking  coal,  as  it  is  in  the  Cinnabar  field  (61),  on  tfa 
northern  border  of  Yellowstone  Park.  The  Rocky  Foi 
field  lies  in  Park  County  (66),  43  miles  south  of  the  Nortl 
em  Pacific  Railroad.  At  Red  Cloud,  in  this  field,  there  ai 
nineteen  coal  seams,  eleven  of  which  have  over  6  feet  ( 
coal,  95  feet  in  all.  The  coals  are  bituminous,  varying  som.i 
what  in  quality.  There  are  large  areas  of  unexplored  co; 
land  in  Montana,  and  the  output  for  the  future  will  no  doul 
be  greatly  increased. 

In  both  North  and  South  Dakota  are  areas  of  lignitic  coal 
the  extent  and  value  of  which  remain  to  be  proved.  It  hi 
been  found  that  the  Cretaceous  coals  are  more  lignitic  and  < 
lower  grade  the  farther  east  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  the 
are  found;  hence,  in  the  Dakotas,  they  are  chiefly  ligniti 
and  not  always  of  high  grade. 


TERTIARY    COAL.    FIEIJ>S 

132,  The  Tertiary  formations  in  various  parts  of  th 
United  States  contain  a  large  amount  of  lignite  coal,  an 
in  some  cases  along  the  Pacific  Coast  this  lignite  ha 
been  converted  into  true  coal  of  a  fair  quality  by  th 
intrusion  of  igneous  rocks.  These  deposits  occur  chiefl 
in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California,  covering  an  area  c 
1,000  square  miles.  The  productive  part  of  this  area  ha 
not  been  determined. 

There  are  also  large  areas  of  Tertiary  lignites  in  th 
Southern  United  States,   and    they  will   probably   soon  b 
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ntilized  for  fuel.  These  deposits  begin  at  the  border  line 
between  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  extend  westwards 
through  Mississippi,   Arkansas,    Louisiana,    and   Texas. 

133,  Wasliingrton. — The  coal  fields  of  Washington  are 
the  most  important  on  the  Pacific  Coast  portion  of  the  United 
States.  The  productive  fields  are  Bellingham  Bay,  Skagit 
River,  Raging  River,  Squak  Creek,  Newcastle,  Green  River, 
the  Wilkeson,  and  the  Yakima  and  Wenatche.  The  fields 
lie  largely  on  the  east  shore  of  Puget  Sound,  and  Seattle 
and  Tacoma  are  the  principal  shipping  points.  Some  coke 
is  made  at  Skagit  River  and  at  Newcastle,  18  miles  east  of 
Seattle,  where  there  are  a  number  of  heavy  seams,  one 
10  feet  and  one  24  feet  thick.  On  Squak  Creek,  several 
coal  seams  are  known.  The  Raging  River  area  has  six 
or  seven  seams.  The  Green  River,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive fields,  has  several  seams,  the  thickest  of  which 
reaches  47  feet. 

134.  Oregron  has  one  productive  coal  locality,  Coos 
Bay  (106),  but  coal  is  reported  from  many  other  points. 
The  Coos  Bay  coal  is  a  lignite  of  Eocene  afee  and  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  of  the  Cretaceous. 

135.  California. — One  of  the  oldest  and  best  known 
productive  localities  in  the  state  is  Monte  Diablo  (107),  just 
east  of  San  Francisco,  where  there  arc  two  seams,  the  Clark, 
from  20  inches  to  42  feet,  and  the  Black  Diamond,  from  3  to 
4i  feet.  The  area  is  reported  near  exhaustion.  Small  pro- 
ductive areas  occur  in  Amador  and  Fresno  Counties. 

136,  Alaska. — The  coal  in  Alaska  occurs  in  the  strata 
of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  periods,  at  a  number  of  widely 
separated  localities.  The  first  coal  mines  were  opened  at 
Port  Graham,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  in 
1852,  but  were  soon  abandoned.  Other  mines  were  opened 
^^ter  that  are  still  in  operation.  Considerable  prospecting 
^  been  done  on  Admiralty  Island,  and  some  coal  mined  at 
several  points  for  local  use,  as,  for  instance,  at  Port  Chatham, 
Kootznahoo  Inlet.     Coal  has  been  mined  in  a  small  way  at 


Coal  Bay,  Unga  Island,  and  at  intervals  at  Chignik  River  in 
Southeastern  Alaska.  The  discovery  and  exploitation  of  the 
gold  field  in  the  Yukon  region  caused  an  active  search  for 
coal  in  the  same  area,  resulting  in  productive  mines  at 
Drew's,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Hess  Creek,  above  Circle  City. 
The  Pioneer  mine,  below  Hess  Creek,  is  also  productive. 
Some  coal  has  been  produced  by  mines  at  Nulatto,  still 
farther  down  the  Yukon.  More  recently,  the  Cape  Lisburne 
coal  deposits  in  Northwestern  Alaska  have  been  worked 
to  supply  the  demand  at  Nome  and  the  whaling  ships  ja 
the  northern  waters.  The  Cape  Lisburne  mines  are  about 
200  miles  from  Nome,  where  during  1900  coal  was  selling  at 
from  $25  to  $100  per  ton;  hence,  the  incentive  for  develop- 
ment was  strong. 

Many  of  the  Alaskan  coals  are  lignites,  but  some 
bituminous,  semibiluminous,  and  semianihragite.  Practi- 
cally all  the  developments  so  far  have  been  along  the 
or  the  navigable  rivers,  the  great  interior  portions  of  the 
country  not  having  been  explored.  It  would  seem  from  thft 
present  developments  that  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal 
for  local  needs.  '  In  time,  deposits  of  high-grade  coals  may 
be  found  favorably  located  to  compete  for  the  CalifomtST 
markets. 

COAL  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 
137.  There  are  two  classes  of  coal  in  the  Philippines, 
both  of  which  are  classed  as  lignite.  There  is  a  black  pitchy 
lignite  said  to  be  Eocene  in  age,  and  a  brown  lignite  of  lato. 
Tertiary  age.  The  latter  has  little  value  as  a  fuel,  and  is  but 
little  used,  but  the  first  is  reported  to  be  an  important  j 
valuable  fuel  equal  to  and  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Ter*- 
tiary  coals  in  the  Western  United  States. 

Coal  seams  are  reported  from  a  great  many  localities  i 
the  Philippines,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  tell  from  tbtt 
report  whether  black  or  brown  lignite  is  meant.  In  Luzon, 
black  lignite  occurs  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  in  the 
province  of  Aibay  and  Tayabas.  A  number  of  coal  minefl 
have  been  opened  in  the  vicinity  of  Antimonan,  a  port  at  th» 


narrowest  part  of  the  Tayabas  Isthmus.  Brown  lignite 
oaws  in  several   localities  on  the  island. 

Coal  occurs  in  Camarines  Sur,  near  Pasac^o,  on  Caramuaa 
Peninsula,  and  on  the  island  of  Catandnanes,  which  belongs 
to  the  province  of  Albay.  All  of  these  localities  seem  to  lie 
on  ibe  edge  of  a  coal  field  that  stretches  southwards  into 
S^mar  and  is  thought  to  contain  much  valuable  coal.  About 
12  or  15  miles  south  of  Catandnanes,  on  the  small  islands  of 
Canaray,  Batan,  and  Bapurapu,  there  is  black  U^fnitic  coal 
resembling  bituminous  coal  in  appearance.  It  occurs  in 
seams  varying  from  2i  to  15  feet  in  thickness,  and  as  it  is 
found  close  to  tide  water  and  has  high  calorific  power,  it  will 
probably  be  much  in  demand.  The  analysis  shows:  fixed  car- 
bon, 44.455  per  cent.;  volatile  matter,  37.463  per  cent.;  ash, 
iSM  per  cent.;  and  water,  13.518  per  cent. 

The  Batan  coal  appears  again,  outcropping  at  Gatbi5,  in 
SorsoE<in  Province,  where  it  occurs  in  nearly  vertical  seams 
from  12  to  26  feet  in  thickness.  The  deposit  appears  again 
inSimar.  Coal  is  reported  from  several  other  points  along 
the  deposit  farther  south.  Cebil.  with  Albay  and  Sorsogdn, 
is  said  to  be  the  most  important  coal  region  of  the  archipel- 
ago.  The  existence  of  coal  on  this  island  has  been  known  to 
the  natives  for  a  long  time,  and  a  mountain  in  the  Naga  dis- 
trict bears  the  name  Uling.  the  native  name  for  coal.  The 
Spaniards  learned  of  the  coal  in  this  locality  in  1827,  since 
which  lime  it  has  been  worked  at  intervals.  The  strata  are 
much  folded  and  faulted,  and  hence  mining  is  attended  with 

certainty.     The  coal,  as  shown  by  analyses,  is  of  good 

tttlity  and  occurs  in  seams  up  to  4  feet  in  thickness,  and  one 
Q  is  said  to  be  8  feet  thick. 
I  Other  localities  in  which  coal  is  said  to  occur  in  the  Philip-- 
lOesare  Mindanao  and  adjacent  islands,  and  the  islands  of 

inigat  and  Siargao.  Apparently  there  has  been  but  little 
bethod  or  system  either  in  the  exploration  for  coal  or  in  the 
Z  of  it.  It  would  seem  from  the  reports  that  there  is 
Ecient  coal   to  encourage  manufacturing  on  the  islands, 

<]  probably  a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  ocean 

bmers. 
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COAi  F1KL,D8  OF  CANADA 

138.  Bastem    Canada. — The   principal   coal   fields  ol 
Eastern  Canada  are  the  Sydney  and  Pictou  fields  in  Nov* 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  Island.     The  coals  are  bituminot** ' 
of  good  quality,  and  occur  in  strata  of  Carboniferous  ag"^* 
formed    during    the     same    period    as    the    Rhode    Islaa^^' 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  eastern  coals. 

The  Sydney  field  lies  on  the  coast,  and,  hence,  has  ^^^' 
important  bearing  on  the  coal  markets  of  Boston  and  oth^^^ 
cities  on  the  New  England  seaboard.  There  are  about 
dozen  workable  seams,  varying  from  2  to  10  feet  in  Ihicknes^^^ 
The  coal  contains  four  basins,  known  as  the  Sydney,  Lingan^^ 
Glace  Bay,  and  Con  Bay.  The  strata  have  a  gentle  di^^ 
toward  the  sea,  and  in  some  places  the  seams  are  followeS^ 
out  under  the  sea. 

The   Pictou  field  is  noted  for  the  great  number  of  coa^^ 
seams,  over  eighty  in  number.     While  many  of  these  are^ 
much  too  thin  to  be  commercially  productive,  some  of  them  - 
are  quite  large.     At  Stellarton,  for  example,  \h&  deep  seam  is  ' 
22  feet  thick,  and  the  711am  seam  still  thicker.     At  several 
other  mines,  seams   10  to  12  feet  thick  are  worked.     The 
three  principal   districts   are  WestviJle,  Albion,  and   Vale. 
The  strata  are  rather  sharply  folded,  dipping  in  most  places 
from  15°  to  45°. 

There    are    a    few    small    Carboniferous    areas    in    K 
Brunswick  that  produce  small  quantities  of  coal,  but  th«r: 
total  output  has  little  commercial  importance, 

139.  Western  Canadu.— The  coal  fields  of  Western. 
Canada  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  eastern  country,^. 
and.  as  in  the  United  States,  the  western  coals  are  mostly 
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Q  Strata  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  There  is  a  large  and 
important  coal  field  in  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Assiniboia. 
extending  from  the  watershed  of  Lake  Winnipeg  westwards 
across  the  plains  into  the  Selkirk  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  As  in  the  United  States,  the  eastern  margin  of 
the  field  contains  lignites  that  become  more  and  more 
carbonized  as  the  mountains  are  approached,  reaching  a  high 
ffrade  of  bituminous  coal,  even  anthracite  in  places.  The 
best  exposures  of  the  coal  seams  are  along  the  Bow  and 
telly  Rivers.  The  former  Director-General  of  the  Canadian 
jeological  Survey  pronounced  this  the  largest  and  best  coal 
pld  in  Canada.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Uilway,  which  has  been  an  important  factor  in  its  develop- 
Large  bituminous  mines  have  been  opened  at 
Exthbridge,  formerly  Coal  Banks,  on  a  branch  of  the  main 
Ine  of  the  Canadian  Pacilic. 

Anthracite  is  mined  at  Anthracite  Station.  The  coals 
occur  at  several  different  horizons  in  the  Cretaceous.  The 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  coal  field  is  located  in  the  southeast  comer 
of  British  Columbia  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Alberta, 
Iring  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  are 
e  workable  coal  seams,  in  some  places  more,  which  vary 
tt  thickness  over  the  area.  On  Coal  Creek  the  seams  are 
)|30,  and  6  feet  thick;  near  Morissey  they  measure  10,  36, 
6  (eet.  The  total  area  of  230  square  miles  of  coal  land 
IS  been  estimated  to  contain  not  less  than  22^  billion  tons. 
f  Anoiher  important  coal  area  is  on  Vancouver  Island,  on 
le  Pacific  Coast.  This  area  bears  somewhat  the  same  rela- 
n  to  San  Francisco  and  other  Pacific  Coast  ports  as  the 
Bydney  field  does  to  the  Atlantic  ports.  There  are  two 
son  the  island,  both  on  the  eastern  side.  The  soulh- 
or  Nanaimo,  field  lies  about  75  miles  north  of  Victoria, 
apital,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  The  mines 
'e  opened  at  Nanaimo  in  1863,  and  some  of  them  extend 
pifler  the  Strait  of  Georgia,  a  distance  of  2  or  3  miles.  The 
Boal.  which  is  a  good  coking  and  gas  coal,  occurs  in  seams 
^  12  feet  thick.  At  Wellington.  6  miles  north  of  Nanaimo, 
t  other  large  mines  said  to  furnish  one  of  the  best  fuels 
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on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Wellington  seam  is  10  feet  thick, 
in  places  even  more.  Mines  have  been  opened  also  at 
Alexandria.  Harewood,  and  Extension.  There  are  two  pro- 
ductive seams,  the  Douglas  and  the  Wellington,  in  this  field. 
In  some  places  both  seams  are  worked;  in  some  places  the 
Douglas  only;  in  others,  only  the  Wellington. 

The  ComoJt  field,  about  60  miles  north  of  the  Nanaimo 
field,  has  not  so  far  proved  so  productive.  The  coal  seams 
lie  nearly  flat  and  there  are  said  to  be  ten  seams  aggregating 
29  feet  3  inches  of  coal,  the  seam  worked  varying  from  5  to 
8  feet  in  thickness. 

Some  coal  occurs  on  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  farther  corth, 
and  future  investigation  will  no  doubt  show  the  presence  of 
other  fields.  

COAIi  FIELDS  OF  EUROPE 


ENGLAND    AND    SCOTLAND 

140.  The  coal  measures  in  Great  Britain,  as  in  the  United 
States,  are  underlaid  by  a  massive  bed  of  conglomerate  sand- 
stone that  is  called  the  Millstone  grit,  and  corresponds  in 
position  to  the  Potlsville  conglomerate  of  the  United  States. 
It  varies  in  thickness,  from  400  feet  in  South  Wales,  to 
6,000  feet  in  the  Lancashire  region. 

The  principal  coal  fields  are  as  follows:  That  of  South 
Wales,  1,000  square  miles  in  extent,  containing  one  hun- 
dred coal  seams,  seventy  of  which  are  worked.  The  region 
about  Bristol  contains  eighty-seven  coal  beds,  and  a  thickness 
of  about  6,000  feet  of  coal-measure  strata.  In  the  forest  of 
Dean,  the  thickness  of  the  series  is  2,400  feet,  and  contains 
twenty-three  coal  beds.  There  are  several  small  areas  ii 
Central  England,  in  Shropshire.  Warwickshire,  Leicester- 
shire, and  Staffordshire.  The  South  Lancashire  region,  east 
of  Liverpool,  220  square  miles,  with  a  thickness  of  7,200  to 
8,000  feet  of  strata,  contains  forty  or  more  coal  seams.  The 
Derbyshire  field,  east  of  the  field  last  mentioned,  covers  800 
square  miles.     The  Cumberland  field,  on   the   west  coast. 
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contains  258  square  miles.     The  Northumberland  field,  on 

the  east  coast,  contains  796  square  miles.    In  this  area  is  one 

o(  the  most  important  coal-producing  areas  in  Great  Britain, 

deluding  such  well-known  centers  as  Newcastle  and  Durham. 

In  Scotland,  most  of  the  coal  comes  from  the  lower  Car-. 

boniferous  strata,  in  the  area  between  the  Grampian  range 

on  the  north  and  the  Lammermuirs  on  the  south. 

Most  of  the  English  coal  is  bituminous,  but  anthracite  occurs 

ia  the  western  and  northern  portions  of  the  South  Wales  field. 

The  coal  measures  are  variously  divided  in  the  different 

fields.     In  South  Lancashire,  the  division  is  into  a  Lower, 

or-  Ganister,  series,  consisting  of  flagstones,  shales,  and  thin 

CO  si  seams;  a  Middle  series  of  sandstones,  clays,   shales, 

a^rxd  thick  coal  seams;    an   Upper   series  of    shales,  lime- 

s^Gne,  ironstone,  and  thin  coal  seams. 


GERBfANT 

141,    There  are  six  coal  fields  in  Germany,  covering  an 
of  about  3,600  square  miles.     The  most  important  one, 
c^<:>vering  2,800  square  miles,  is  in  the  basin  of  the  Ruhr, 
lere  there  are  sixty  beds  with  a  total  thickness  of  from 
SO  to  200  feet  of  coal;   the  total  contents  are  estimated  at 
►,000  million  tons.     The  area  enclosed  by  the  rivers  Saar, 
ahe,  and  Blies,  covering  460  square  miles,  is  an  impor- 
int  coal  field.     It  contains  eighty-two  workable  coal  beds 
a  total  thickness  of  250  feet  of  coal,  comprised  in  coal 
"■^aeasures  20,000  feet  in  thickness.    The  Upper  Silesian  basin 
is  a  still  larger  producing  area.     It  lies  in  the  borderland 
^tween  Austria  and  Poland,  and  is  estimated  to  contain 
50,000  million  tons  of  coal. 

Lower  Silesia,  Zwickau,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  are  large 
fields.  Smaller  fields  are  those  of  Osnabriick,  Ibben-bliren, 
linden,  etc.     Silesia  has  one  seam  50  feet  thick. 

Besides  its  large  coal  output,  Germany  produces  quantities 
^^  lignite.  The  largest  lignite  deposit  is  that  in  the  Saale 
Strict,  between  Altenburg  and  the  Harz.  Peat  is  also  used 
^  a  fael  in  North  Germany. 
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FRANCE 

The  coal  production  of  France  for  1899  was  32,862,- 


712  metric  tons,*  which  came  from  fifty-two  different  basins 
in  fifty-nine  departments.  The  principal  producing  depart- 
ments are  Pas-de-Calais,  14,000,000  tons;  the  Nord  and  the 
Loire,  5,000,000  tons  each;  the  Card,  Aveyron,  and  the 
Saone-et- Loire,  over  1,000,000  tons  each. 

About  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  was  anthracite, 
which  was  mined  principally  in  the  Nord,  Isfere,  Saone-et- 
Loire,  and  Loire;  607,000  tons  of  lignite  were  produced, 
five-sixths  of  which  came  from  Bouches-du- Rhone.  Peat  is 
produced  to  the  extent  of  100,000  tons. 

There  are  292  exploited  concessions,  of  which  47  ar* 
lignite  and  242  bituminous  and  anthracite.  The  deepe^^ 
mines  are  in  the  Gard,  one  of  which  is  2,657  feet  dee^^' 


BELGIUM  ■ 

143,  There  are  two  large  coal  basins  in  Belgium — th*^^^-^ 
western  and  the  eastern.  The  western  field  contains  aboi^;-*^ 
222,400  acres,  the  eastern  about  10)^,800  acres.  Anthracil  r*"'* 
and  different  varieties  of  bituminous  occur.  The  thickes^^^* 
seams  are  about  3  feet. 

The  principal  subdivisions  of  the  coal  measures  in  Belgiuir*"*" 
and  North  France,  beginning  at  the  top,  are:  (1)  zone  o:  -^^ 
gas  coals,  rich  bituminous  coals,  with  28  to  40  per  cent.  ;^*'" 
of  volatile  matter,  forty-seven  seams  of  coal;  (2)  zone  o*  ^ 
charbons gras,  soft  coking  coals,  twenty  seams,  18  per  cent.  t« 
28  per  cent,  volatile,  well  suited  for  making  coke;  {3)  zones 
of  the  charbons  demi-gras,  twenty-nine  seams,  12  per  cent. 
18  per  cent,  volatile  matter,  fitted  for  btacksmithing  and  iron*^"* 
furnaces.  These  are  underlain  by  the  Millstone  grit,  and  itr^"  -' 
in  turn  by  a  great  thickness  of  limestone. 

The  total  production  of  the  Belgian  coal  mines  from  1831-^*-^ 
to  1890  was  609,559,350  tons,  valued  at  $1,329,920,000.  SJnce:^^ 
1890,  the  annual  production  is  about  20,000,000  toas. 


•A  metric  ti 


2,204  lb. 
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RUSSIA 

144.  The  most  important  coal  field  in  Russia  is  the 
Donetz  basin,  on  the  north  shore  of  Azof.  The  Moscow 
field  and  Poland  are  important  producers.  The  Asiatic 
Russian  provinces  produce  considerable  quantities  of  coal. 


BRITISH  INDIA 

145.  Coal  of  different  grades  is  found  widely  distributed 
over  British  India.  The  principal  mines  are  located  in  the 
Ranigunj  district,  Bengal;  at  Singarini,  in  the  Nizam's  terri- 
tory; in  the  Lakhimpur  district,  in  Assam;  at  Mohpam  and 
Narora;  in  the  central  provinces  and  at  Umaria,  in  the 
Central  Indian  Agency.  The  production  for  1900  was 
6)118,000  tons,  which  is  nearly  double  the  output  of  5  years 
previous.  

COAIi  FIEIiDS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

146.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  North  of  England 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  in  1898, 
Wr.  William  Piele  gave  the  following  data: 

*The  South  African  coal  field  commences  in  Cape  Colony, 

^d  extends  over  the  Orange  River  Colony,  parts  of  Natal 

^nd  Zululand,  into  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Transvaal. 

The  coal  measures  comprise  gravels,  clays,  coarse  and  fine 

Crits,  and  dark   and   light   sandstones,    interstratified   with 

Carboniferous  and  micaceous  shales  and  with  seams  of  coal. 

I'he  Transvaal  coal  seams  vary  in  thickness  and  extent,  and 

^t  the  Great  Eastern  colliery  there  is  a  succession  of  coal 

^s  75  feet  in  thickness,  which  in  a  short  distance  divide 

^to  three  or  more  seams.     The  coal  is  inferior  in  quality, 

splinty  and  dull  in  appearance,  but  the  situation  is  convenient 

W  railway  to  the  gold  mines  along  the  Rand. 

In  the  Middleburg  district,  near  the  Delagoa  Bay  branch 
0^  the  Netherlands  railway,  six  distinct  seams  of  coal  have 
l^n  found  within  a  depth  of  172  feet.  A  total  thickness 
^^  58  feet  of  coal  has  been  found  at  200  feet,  and  these 
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several  seams  outcrop  in  many  places  over  an  area  exceed- 
ing 80  miles  square.     The  total  area  of  the  coal  field  may 
be  comprised  within  a  line  south  of  Krugersdorp  to  a  simi- 
lar  line   east   of    Grwelo,    about    170   miles    in   length  by 
120  miles  in  width,  covering  an  area  of  about  20.000  square 
miles.     Owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  overlying   strata, 
and  to  the  seams  so  frequently  outcropping,  the  entire  coal 
field  appears  to  be  free  from  explosive  gas.     The  formation 
is  also  very  free  from  faults,  but  is  subject  to  perforations 
of  intrusive  igneous  rock  forming  dikes,  which  often  alter 
the  bituminous  seams  into  semibituminous  and  anthracite. 

"The  comparison  of  the  qualities  of  the  coal  from  thres 
districts  is  shown  in  the  following  table; 

SAQiple 

Near  Brugspruit 

Near 
Bethel 

Near 
Springs 

Moisture 

Volatile  matter  .    .    . 
Fixed  carbon  .... 

Ash 

Sulphur 

Yielding  coke     .    .    . 

."5 

24-86 
64.25 

10.67 
.07 

.80 
27.80 
64.10 
6.50 

.80 

■  30 

41.23 
52.. 6 
6.31 
trace 

•  57 
14-10 
63.00 
22.00 

74.97 

70.80 

S8.47 

99.67 

"On  the  northern  side  of  the  Netherlands  railway,  between 
Pretoria  and  Bronkhorst spruit,  there  are  various  patches  o* 
coal. 

"The  railway,  just  before  it  reaches  Brugspruit,  passes 
through  the  most  important  district  yet  explored.     Excellent 
coke  has  been  made  at  the  Maggie  mine.     Some  good  coal 
has   been   found   along   Skeenkool    Spruit,   the   six    seams 
having   the  following   characteristics:     (1)  a   semibitumin- 
ous character,   sometimes  like  an  anthracite  coal;  (2)  and 
(4)    usually  thin;     (3)   variable;    (5)   of   a  splinty  character, 
and  now  being  vigorously   worked  at  Witbank,  where  the 
bottom  coal  is  excellent,  and  equal  in  every  way  to  the  best 
British  coal  (it  has  been  proved  by  a  bore  hole  to  be  20  feet 
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in  thickness,  and  the  bottom  coal  is  11  feet  6  inches  thick); 
and  (6)  is  said  to  be  of  s^ood  quality,  covering  from  3  feet  to 
4  feet  in  thickness,  but  has  not  been  worked. 

"The  strip  of  coal  on  the  north  side  of  the  railway  from 
Middelburg  to  Belfast  is  poor  in  quality,  doubtless  owing  to 
the  proximity  of  granite  along  the  northern  boundary  or 
limit  of  the  coal  field,  but  the  quality  improves  to  the  south. 
Near  Belfast,  on  Paardeplaats,  a  colliery  near  Ermelo,  a  bed 
of  oil  shale  has  been  discovered,  and  it  is  to  be  worked.  On 
the  southern  side,  there  are  no  important  collieries  except 
the  Fortuna,  working  a  seam  from  8  to  9  feet  in  thickness, 
belong:ing  to  a  lenticular  deposit,  at  a  depth  of  only  45  feet. 
The  upper  4  feet  of  the  seam  is  splinty  iq  quality,  and  the 
lower  4  feet  a  good  bituminous  coal. 

"A  group  of  small  collieries  (the  Perseverance,  Platkoppe, 
Transvaal,  and  Oceana)  exists  on  the  south  side  of  Heidel- 
berg, all  working  different  sections  of  outlying  coal.  The 
important  colliery  district  of  Springs,  near  Johannesburg,  is 
in  this  vicinity,  and  here  there  is  a  group  of  collieries  fitted 
tip  with  modem  plant. 

"On  the  frontier,  at  Vereeniging,  on  both  sides  of  the  Vaal 
River,  but  principally  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  are  the 
important  Vaal  River  collieries. 

"Further  westwards,  a  series  of  beds  of  coal,  about 
200  feet  in  thickness,  has  been  proved  by  a  bore  hole 
about  17  miles  south  of  Krugersdorp.  An  average  analysis 
of  the  coal  between  313  and  390  feet  gave:  ash,  21.1; 
volatile  matter,  44.0;  fixed  carbon,  34.9;  while  one  bed  at  a 
depth  of  513  feet,  3  feet  8  inches  in  thickness,  gave:  ash,  7.9; 
volatile  matter,  48.9;  fixed  carbon,  43.2. 

"The  seams  are  mostly  easily  accessible,  except,  possibly, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  coal  fields,  with  good  roofs,  prac- 
tically no  timber  required,  and  little  or  no  water  to  pump. 
Natural  ventilation  is  usually  relied  upon,  upcast  pits  being 
put  down  when  extensions  underground  require  them,  and 
beins;  shallow,  except  around  the  shaft,  small  pillars  are  left." 
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EXAMINATION  OF  COAL 
PROPERTIES 


INTRODUCTORY 

!•  Scope  of  the  Subject. — The  subject  here  treated  is 
^"^  practical  application  in  the  field  of  what  the  student  has 
studied  in  the  subjects  of  Surveying  and  Geology  of  Coal,  in 
^^  far  as  these  relate  to  coal ;  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  said 
^  Cover  all  the  work  incident  to  testing  and  purchasing  a 
^^al  property. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  coal  is  usually  so  easily  ascer- 
tained, and  coal  is  of  such  little  value  unless  within  reason- 
^^le  distance  of  a  railroad  or  local  market,  that  prospecting 
^^i"  it  in  the  sense  applied  to  the  search  for  precious  metals 
^^  rarely   undertaken.     The  work  required   will  more  fre- 
quently be  to  examine  and  report  on  properties  where  coal 
^s  known  to  exist,  rather  than  to  prospect  for  coal  where  its 
Presence  is  unknown. 

Practically  all  of  America,  Europe,  Australia,  and  the  sea- 
^Qast,  at  least,  of  the  remaining  continents,  has  been  cov- 
ered by  extended  geological  surveys,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Ihese  have  brought  to  light  all  the  fields  where  the  existence 
0^  coal  would  be  of  immediate  value.  The  discovery  of 
coal  elsewhere  would  not  be  the  object  of  special  research, 
^ut  only  incident  to  prospecting  for  the  more  valuable 
minerals. 

2.  Diylslon  of  the  Subject. — No  satisfactory  division 
<>f  coal  properties  into  natural  groups  can  be  made.     While 
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it  is  true  that  the  methods  and  work  in  horizontal  and  pra 
tically  unfaulted  deposits  are  simpler  than  in  the  incUn< 
and  faulted  fields,  yet  they  shade  so  gradually  into  o 
another  that  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn.  The  examinati 
of  a  property  of  3,000  acres  is  quite  different  from  that 
100,000  acres,  and  widely  different  from  that  of  seve 
hundred  or  a  thousand  square  miles. 

Since  the  properties  that  must  usually  be  examined  ; 
those  where  coal  is  known  to  exist,  and  where  the  rocV« ; 
undisturbed  and  the  seams  flat  or  only  gently  pitching,  th 
will  first  be  treated  of,  and  attention  afterwards  called 
methods  applicable  to  inclined,  contorted,  and  faulted  seai 

In  the  United  States  the  first  group  will  in  general  c( 
prise  the  coal  fields  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  the  j 
ond,  the  fields  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  fart 
west. 

3.  Thorougrliness  of  Examination. — The  expense, 
other  words,  the  time  and  labor,  permissible  on  a  propc 
is  proportioned  to  its  value  and  cost  of  opening.  If  one  ti 
can  be  bought  for  $5  an  acre  in  fee  simple,  the  expendit 
of  $1  an  acre  in  detailed  examination  would  hardly  be  co 
tenanced  by  the  investor,  whereas  that  sum  laid  out 
another  tract  valued  at  $500  or  more  per  acre,  or  on 
involving  an  outlay  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  for  openi 
would  be  insignificant.  The  object  in  any  examination  i 
determine  the  suitability  of  a  particular  property  for  a  j 
ticular  purpose;  when  this  is  done,  any  further  outla] 
wasted. 

With  low-priced  properties  bought  for  investment,  i 
generally  enough  to  measure  the  thickness  of  the  seam 
seams,  test  the  quality  of  the  coal  where  openings  exist, 
form  a  rough  estimate  of  the  length  and  cost  of  the  railr 
required  in  opening  it. 

With  high-priced  lands  secured  for   immediate   deve! 
ment  all  the  seams  above  water  level  should  be  opened 
measured,  and  where  the  seams  are  of  workable  thickn 
the  coal  should  be  analyzed.     At  times  drilling  should 
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undertaken  to  prove  the  continuity  of  the  seam  back  from 

the  crop  line,  or  to  explore  for  seams  below  the  surface ;  and 

levels  should  then  be  run  to  determine  the  dip,  strike,  syn- 

clines,  and  anticlines.     Faults  should  be  searched  for  and 

located;  the  best  method  of  working   determined,  and  an 

accurate,  detailed  estimate  prepared  of  the  cost  of  opening 

and  operating  the  property.     Between  these  extremes,  almost 

any  combination  of  circumstances  or  requirements  may  be 

'net,  and  the  prospector  must  use  his  judgment  in  deter- 

'nining  what  investigations  are  necessary,  what  methods  to 

pursue,  and  how  much  time  may  properly  be  spent  on  the 

property  in  hand. 


EXAMINATION  OF  A  PROPERTY 


PBEIilMTN^ABY    OFFICE   WORK 

4.    Before  visiting  a  region  with  which  he  has  had  no 
evious  familiarity,  the  prospector  should  gather  informa- 
^  i^n  from  every  available  source.     Maps  are  of  prime  impor- 
nce,  and  tracings  should  be  made  of  them.     It  is  advisable 
carry  two  or  more  blueprints,  preferably  linen-backed,  of 
^ch  tracing,  one  for  use  in  the  field,  the  other  on  which  to 
"^ter  at  night  the  notes  taken  during  the  day. 
The  publications  of  the  various  state  geological  surveys, 
^■nd  the  files  of  the  technical  and  scientific  press,  to  be  had 
^  ^  any  large  library,  should  always  be  consulted,  and,  when 
^^ecessary,  notes  taken  therefrom.     A  letter  addressed  to  the 
^Wef  mine  inspector  or  to  the  state  or  provincial  geologist, 
^nd  directed  to  the  state  capital,  will  usually  be  promptly 
Answered,  and  the  desired  information  given. 

In  many  localities  recourse  must  be  had  to  reports  of 
private  individuals  or  the  publications  of  the  United  States 
^r  other  government  geological  surveys.  A  request  made 
to  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  director  of  the  geological  survey 
at  any  other  state  or  national  capital,  will  secure  a  price 
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list  of  bulletins,  reports,  monographs,  and  geological  folio 
from  which  the  prospector  may  select  such  as  suit  his  pa 
ticular  case. 

The  United  States  geological  folios  are  of  extreme  value  U 
such  investigations,  being  really  complete  geological  repor 
of  the  areas  covered,  with  topographical  and  other  ma] 
showing  all  the  natural  and  economic  features,  togeth) 
with  sections  and  analyses  of  coal  seams,  iron-ore  deposit 
and  the  like.  These  folios  or  reports  may  be  had  for  25  cen 
each,  and  the  survey  publishes  a  skeleton  map  of  the  Unit( 
States  showing  the  area  covered  by  each. 

The  prospector  must  not,  however,  be  prejudiced  for 
against  any  particular  property  or  field  by  the  statemen 
miade  in  the  reports  of  the  geological  surveys,  or  reports  ma 
on  the  same  property  by  any  other  person.     Such  surve 
may  have  been  made  some  years  previous,  when  the  regi< 
covered  was  but  little  developed   and  the  lands  had  sm; 
value.     Some  of  the  important  coal  fields  of  today  lie  in  s€ 
tions  that  have  been  either  ignored  by  geological  reports 
actually  condemned  by  them.     All  sources  of  informatio 
verbal   as   well   as   printed,  should   be  used  impartially 
guides,  and  their  conclusions  accepted  or  rejected  only  aft 
a  thorough,  careful,  independent  examination. 


FIEIiD    WORK 

6.     Preliminary  and  Final  Examinations. — The  inv 

tigations  in  the  field  may  be  divided  into  preliminary  a 
final,  the  one  leading  up  to  the  other.  The  preliminz 
examination  should  be  conducted  as  a  more  or  less  ha: 
weeding-out  process  to  show  whether  the  property  is 
poor  that  it  ought  to  be  condemned,  or  sufficiently  good, 
warrant  a  detailed  or  final  examination.  Theprelimin- 
examination  usually  consists  in  ascertaining  the  quail 
thickness,  and  extent  of  the  seam,  its  location  for  openi^ 
and  whether  in  general  it  meets  the  requirements  of  1 
purchaser.     This  examination  can  usually  be  carried  on 
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the  prospector  alone,  but  when  samples  must  be  taken  for 
analysis  a  helper  is  desirable.  If  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tions are  satisfactory,  the  final  examination  is  then  under- 
taken. In  prospecting  unexplored  regions,  owing  to  the 
distance  from  supplies  and  to  save  time,  the  preliminary 
and  final  work  should  be  carried  on  together  as  far  as 
possible. 


PARTY 

6,   According   to  the   magnitude  of  the  work  and   the 

conditions  surrounding  it,  the   party  may  consist    of   any 

'dumber  and  may  include   guides,   cooks,   camp   followers, 

'aborers,  pack  mules,  or  wagons  carrying  instruments  and 

^^pplies,  and  even  a  military  escort.     In  China,  prospecting 

Parties  have  numbered  200  or  more  persons,  and  have  been 

^^e  subjects  of  international  correspondence. 


INSTRUMENTS 

7.    The  Instruments  used  will  vary,  but  they  should  be 
^n-ied  in  sufficient  variety  and  quantity  to  meet  any  con- 
^  Agency,  unless  it  is  certain  that  all  wants  can  be  supplied 
^  the  spot  or  within  a  reasonable  time.     For  preliminary 
ork  a  foot-rule  for  measuring  the  thickness  of   seams,  a 
ick  for  taking  samples,  and  sacks  for  holding  the  same, 
^^gether  with  notebook  and  pencils,  are  all  that  are  abso- 
*  Vately  necessary.     For  more  detailed  work,  there  should  also 
•^^  carried  an  aneroid   barometer,  pedometer,  pocket  com- 
I^ss  with  folding  sights,  a  clinometer,  hand  level,  hammer, 
•bottle  of  acid,  a  small  set   of    drawing   instruments,   ink, 
^^0  triangles,  horn  protractor,  scale,    50-foot   tape,    some 
tracing  cloth,  and  drawing  paper.     Paper  ruled  in  squares 
^  eight  or  ten  to  the  inch  is  useful  in  sketching  in  topog- 
raphy.    Nothing  shows    up   a  property  so  well  as    photo- 
graphs, and  if  the  prospector  can  use  a  camera,  it  should  be 
invariably  carried  and  pictures  taken  of  all  outcrops  and  of 
places  that  might  prove  desirable  for  locating  a  plant. 
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8,     The    anBrold    barometer.  Fig.  1,  consists  of   a  cia 

ciilar  metal  box  or  vacuum  chamber,  hermetically  sealec 
one  side  of  which  is  a  corrugated  plate.     This  plate 
the  action  of  a  stiff  spring,  rises  and  falls  according  as  tt~ 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  decreases  or  increases,  and  tl»  ■; 
slight  motion  is  greatly  multiplied,  and  transmitted  tu  £ 


index  pointer  moving  over  a  graduated  dial  on  the  oitt< 
face.  Most  aneroid  barometers  have  two  concentric  scales 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  outer,  or  the  altitude,  scale,  startu 
from  0  and  giving  the  elevation  above  sea  level,  to  tl3 
nearest  10  feet  and  the  inner,  or  mercury,  scale,  giving  t 
atmospheric  pressure  in  inches,  tenths,  and  hundredth 
usually  from  27  inches  to  3d  laches,  corresponding  to  t 
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readings  of  the  mercurial  barometer.  The  outer,  or  alti- 
tude, scale  is  often  made  so  that  it  can  be  moved  by  the 
milled  screw  shown  and  its  zero  set  to  correspond  to  any 
desired  reading  on  the  mercury  scale. 

Aneroid  barometers  are  graduated  to  indicate  elevations 
of  3,000,  10,000,  or  even  20,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  a 
barometer  should  be  chosen  to  suit  the  region  to  be  visited. 
Usually  one  reading  to  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and 
with  a  2-inch  or  2^-inch  face  will  answer  all  purposes. 
Nothing  is  gained  in  accuracy  by  having  a  very  large 
instrument.  Some  barometers  have  a  small  thermometer 
attached  to  the  dial,  and  from  its  reading  a  correction  for 
temperature  can  be  made.  This  correction,  however,  is 
usually  omitted  in  preliminary  work.  Formulas  and  tables 
^or  determining  it  are  to  be  found  in  most  engineers*  pocket- 
l>ooks. 

&•  Care  of  the  Bapometer. — The  barometer  should  be 
^^rried  in  a  leather  case  and  not  removed  from  it.  It  should 
^  protected  from  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  when 

Observations  are  made,  it  should  have  the  temperature  of 
^^  surrounding  air.  It  should  be  carried  so  as  not  to  be 
"^cted    by   the   heat   of   the   body,   and    read   where   not 

^^Posed  to  artificial  heat.     It  should  always  be  read  in  a 

^^rizontal  position. 

lO.    Accuracy  of  Barometric  Elevations. — The  barom- 

^^^r  should  not   be  relied  on   to  give  the  exact  elevation 

^oove  or  below  sea  level,  but  only  the  relative  difference  in 

^*^vation  of  two  points  not  far  apart,  and  then  only  when 

'^^  readings  are  taken  in  a  short  time  interval. 

The  line  of  mean  tide  at  Sandy  Hook,  New  York  Harbor, 

*^  the  starting  point  for  all  elevations  in  the  United  States. 

*^  is  evident  that  two  barometers  set  to  correspond  and  then 

^^rried  to   two  different  places  having  the  same  elevation 

^bove  sea   level   will   not   agree    in    their   readings   unless 

^tinospheric   conditions   at   the   two    places   are  absolutely 

identical.     This   variation  in  reading  may    be  as  great  as 

*^  feet  or  more,  and  even  at  sea  level  the  reading  of  the 
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barometer  varies  owing  to  the  constantly  changing  pressure  I 

of  the  atmosphere.     However,  the  difference  in  elevation  of  I 

two  points  distant  from  each  other  but  a  few  miles  may  be  j - 

determined  satisfactorily  for  preliminary  prospecting  work.  1 

if  the  readings  are  taken  not  over  30  minutes  apart,  and  Ihe  Bi 

atmospheric  conditions  are  reasonably  constant  (no  storm  ma 

coming  up).  I" 

11.     Tlse  of  the  Barometer, — There    are    two   genera!       I 
methods  of  using  the  aneroid  barometer  in  field  work,  (1)  the       I  - 
single,  and  (2)  the  double.  I 

1.  Single  .'ifethini.— In  this  method  the  observer,  after  ■ 
reading  the  barometer  at  some  bench  mark  of  known  o^  \ 
assumed  elevation,  carries  it  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  tb^  A 
point  where  the  elevation  is  desired,  and  again  reads  it.  T  "^^  , 
diflference  in  these  readings  is  the  difference  in  elevation  "^  ■ 
the  two  points,  with  of  course  no  allowance  for  any  char»  8'  ■ 
in  the  meanwhile  in  pressure,  humidity,  or  teraperatii  **■■ 
The  difference  in  elevation  of  the  two  points,  added  to  *^ 
subtracted  from  the  known  elevation  of  the  first,  gives  tz^^'^'l 
elevation  above  tide  (usually  written  A.  T.)  of  the  secor^^*""" 
For  more  accurate  work,  the  temperature  may  be  taken  *^  ' 
both  stations,  and  the  proper  correction  taken  from  tab^^" 
for  that  purpose.  The  observer  moves  from  point  to  poir""^^' 
reading  the  barometer  and  recording  the  results.  He  mi— ^X 
reduce  these  readings  at  night,  after  returning  to  cam^^P' 
but  preferably  they  should  be  reduced  as  soon  as  lake;=^=n' 
so  that  any  unusual  error  may  be  corrected  by  a  scco^^^i^ 
observation.  wM 

The  readings  may  be  noted  thus:  H 

Smith  Property,  Marion  Coitntv,  Ohio  H 

May  8,  laoa  ■ 

F»t  ■ 

B  seam,  Hoover  farm.  9.30  a.  m.,  clear,  barometer. .  1.400  ^ 

Bench  mark  No.  1,  fl.lO  a.  M..  clear,  barometer. 1.310  H 

Eseam  above  B-M.,  No,  ] gQO  H 

Elevation  B.  M.  No.  1  (A,  T.) i.oW  ■ 

Elevation  Eaeam,  Hoover  farm  (A.  T.) l,S40 


J  ,• 
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In  the  single  system  more  accurate  results  are  obtained 
when  the  observer  passes  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  one 
station  to  another,  stopping  at  each  station  for  half  an  hour 
¥:.|     or  so,  reading  the  barometer  at  each  place  both  on  arrival 
and  departure.     If  there  is  any  difference  in  the  readings,  it 
denotes  changing  atmospheric  conditions.     From  the  differ- 
ences in  readings  obtained  at  the  various  stations  a  continu- 
ous correction  curve  can  be   constructed  on  cross-section 
paper,  from  which  the  correction  for  any  hour  of  the  day 
may  be  obtained.     If  the  observations  are  taken  a  second 
time  the  same  day,  say  on  return  from  the  field  in  the  after- 
noon, and  a  second  correction  curve  made  out  and  the  average 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  results  taken,  very  accurate 
elevations  may  be  obtained. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  mean  of  two  independent 
readings  always  gives  a  closer  approximation  to  the  true 
altitude  than  a  single  one,  but  this  is  incorrect.  Of  course, 
the  average  of  a  large  number  of  single  readings  will  prob- 
ably be  nearer  the  truth  than  any  single  one,  because  in  time 
the  barometer  will  fluctuate  as  far  one  way  as  the  other  from 
the  true  reading. 

2.  Double  Method, — In  this  method  two  observers  and 
two  barometers  are  used.  The  readings  of  the  two  barom- 
eters at  the  bench  mark  are  compared  at  starting  in  the 
morning,  and  if  not  the  same,  the  scale  on  one  of  the  instru- 
ments should  be  moved  until  they  agree.  It  is  well  to  make 
another  comparison  at  night  to  see  if  any  jar  has  disturbed 
the  barometer  during  the  day. 

One  observer  remains  at  the  bench  mark  throughout  the 
day  and  reads  the  barometer  at  regular  specified  intervals, 
say  every  15  minutes;  he  may  also  note  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  temperature,  though  this  is  not  nearly  so 
essential  as  in  the  single  system. 

The  field  observer  moves  from  point  to  point,  and  after 
reading  the  barometer,  notes  the  reading  and  the  time,  in 
his  field  book. 

As  it  is  unusual  for  the  atmospheric  conditions  to  remain 
constant,  the  barometer  at  the  bench  mark  may  vary  during 
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the  day  100  or  200  feet,  but  since  these  changes  affect  both 
barometers  alike,  they  are  eliminated  by  comparing  the 
readings  taken  at  the  same  time  at  the  bench  mark  and  in 
the  field.  The  difference  in  elevation  of  stations  may  be 
reduced  in  the  field  to  detect  any  large  errors,  but  the  final 
reduction  must,  of  course,  be  left  until  night,  when  both 
observers  are  together.  The  method  of  reduction  is  shown 
below  for  each  of  these  methods. 

Single  AMhoii-~  Vtxt 

Opening  No.  1,  Smith  farm,  10  A.m.,  barometer...,     1.330 
B.  M.  10.30  a.m..  barometer.    1,060 


Ofwning  No.  1.  Smith  farm  above  B.  M.. 
Elevation  B.  M.  (A.  T,) 


Elevation  No.  1,  Smith  farm  (A.  T.) 1,S40 

Double  Mtlhad— 

B  seam.  Jones  farm,  4.(B  v.  m..  barometer 1.820 

B.  M,  4.06  p.  M..  barometer l.lflO   " 

B  Beam.  Jones  farm  above  B  M 180 

Elevation  B.  M.  (A.  T.)  980 

Elevation  B  seam,  Junes  farm  {A.  T.) I.IIO 

Observations  taken  by  the  single  method  6  hours  apart 
would  have  shown  the  openings  on  the  Smith  and  Jonei 
farms  to  have  the  same  elevation,  while  the  more  accurata 
double  method  gives  a  difference  of  130  feet. 

The  double  method  will  give  good  results  where  ti* 
stations  are  as  much  as  10  miles  apart  when  sudden  and 
distinctly  local  changes  in  atmospheric  conditions  do  not 


\%.  The  pedometer,  or  passometep,  is  an  instrument, 
shaped  like  a  watch.  Fig,  2,  for  registering  the  number  of 
paces  taken  while  walking.  The  instrument  is  worn  ir 
upright  position  attached  to  the  belt;  the  jar  given  by  each 
step  acting  on  levers  and  springs  inside  the  pedomet' 
case  turns  a  ratchet  wheel  that  in  turn  moves  an  indicator 
on   the  face  of    the   pedometer.      The    instrument    may  be 
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adjusted  to  any  length  of  step  by  means  of  a  screw.  The 
face  of  the  pedometer  is  graduated  so  as  to  register  the 
distance  traveled  in  miles. 
The  accuracy  of  the  results  is 
proportional  to  the  uniformity 
of  the  steps;  that  is,  they 
should  not  be  alternately  long 
and  short.  When  the  instru- 
ment is  adjusted  to  suit  the 
length  of  pace  of  any  partic- 
ular individual  and  natural 
regular  steps  are  taken, 
vill  measure  distances  within  1 
about  2  per  cent.,  or  the  error  I 
*ill  not  exceed,  say  100  feet  ' 
P*r  mile,  and  is  amply  accurate 
for  all  prospecting  work. 

To  determine  the  length  of 
*  pace,  measure  off  as  long  and 
'fvel  a  base   line  as  possible,  P'°' 

arid  walk  over  it  with  the  natural  step  and  usual  speed. 
^be  distance  divided  by  the  number  of  steps  gives  the 
average  length  of  pace,  and  may  be  used  to  measure  dis- 
tances by  keeping  a  record  of  the  number  of  paces  between 
points. 

The  following   table,  from  Johnson,   gives    the   average 
Isfigth  of  step  for  different  sized  persons: 


"■lOMT  or  PEkSOH 

fKtt  Inches 

8  1   .... 

B  8  .... 

6  5.... 

6  7  ... 

B  9.... 

6  11  .... 

•  0(.... 

•  3|,... 
'  5  .... 

•  7i.... 
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On  slopes  the  step  is  always  shorter  than  on  level  ground, 
whether  one  goes  up  or  down,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table,  the   average  length  of   step  being  taken   as   2   feet, 

7}  inches. 


CTH  OF  STEP 

LKNOTH  OF  STEP 

DEaCEBDING 

CT      INCHES 

FEET 

InCHES 

a        6t 

61 

2            81 

51 

3            Ojt 

4* 

1       lo;, 

81 

I             7i 
1            S, 

? 

2J 
"1 

I           3 

1 

'1 

13>  The  liand  level  is  a  small  telescope  with  a  level 
tube  on  top,  Fig.  3.  The  bubble  in  the  level  tube,  by  means 
of  a  mirror,  is  visible  at  the  same  time  as  any  object  toward 
which  the  instrument  is  directed.  When  the  reflection  of 
the  bubble  is  bisected  on  the  object  glass,  the  eye  of  the 


observer  is  on  a  level  with  any  poir 
cut  by  this  line.     It  should  not  be 
but   is  valuable  for   preliminary   leveli 
raphy,  tracing  horizontal  seams,  etc., 
work  if  supported  firmly  when  in  use. 


or  points  that  may  be 

slied  on  for  long  sights, 

eling,  sketching  topog- 

id  does  fairly  good 


i 
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14.     Tht:  compass  should  lje  of  llitMiri!in;iry  piicket  form, 
with  cover,  and  preferably  with  folding  sights.     See  Fig.  4. 


15.  Tools  for  Sampllntt:. — For  taking  samples,  a  small 
miner's  pick  is  best.  One  with  a  removable  handle  thai 
may  be  screwed  or  locked  in  can  be  made  to  order  and  is 
more  portable.  For  holding  samples,  small  coin  bags  are 
convenient,  paper  sacks  are  often  used,  and  if  there  is  any 
reason  to  believe  the  samples  may  be  tampered  with  by 
interested  parties,  sealing  wax  should  be  used  to  secure  them 
tightly. 
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On  extended  surveys,  in  tracing  seams  over  long  distances, 
it  may  be  necessary  for  comparison  and  identification  to 
secure  specimens  of  the  rocks  overlying 
or  underlying  a  given  seam,  and  for  ihis 
purpose  a  geologist's  hammer,  Fig.  6,  is 
useful,  one  edge  being  chisel-shaped  for 
splitting  shales  and  slates. 

A  bottle  of  dilute  hydrochloric  (muri- 
atic)   acid    may   be   of   use   in    identify- 
ing   limestones   which   eflfervesce    under 
its     action,    and    on    distant    exploring 
^■o  s  expeditions  a  fairly  complete  laboratory 

outfit   might    be   taken. 

16.  Notebooks. — A  liberal  supply  of  notebooks  shoi»*^ 
be  taken,  consisting  of  small  ones  for  the  pocket  and  use  *t| 
the  field  and  a  larger  one  for  permanent  record.  Full  not^^ 
should  be  taken  in  the  field,  and  at  night  entered  in  t-  *^*:i 
permanent  record,  and  any  corrections  or  additions  shoi_*  ** 
be  made  while  the  subject  is  fresh  in  the  memory.  If  ai»  y 
thing  important  is  found  to  have  been  omitted,  it  should  t*^ 
taken  up  the  next  day,  if  possible,  so  that  the  work  may  t>^ 
completed  as  it  progresses.  Another  advantage  of  postii"^8 
the  day's  work  at  night  is,  if  the  field  book  is  lost  or  destroye- 
only  one  day's  work  will  have  to  be  repeated. 


OPTIONS 

17.  A  coal  company  about  to  acquire  new  property, 
corporation  about  to  embark  in  the  coal  business,  or  a  syn- 
dicate of  capitalists  seeking  investment  in  coal  lands,  will 
usually  have  secured  opiions  on  various  tracts  of  land  ir» 
some  section  of  the  country  previously  decided  on,  the  owner 
of  each  property  furnishing  a  more  or  less  full  description 
of  the  field,  together  with  a  map. 

An  option  is  a  written  agreement  by  which  the  owner  of 
a  property  agrees  to  sell  the  same  to  the  second  party  thereto 
at  a  specified  price,  if  payment  is  made  within  a  stipulated 
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tiVne,  usually  30  to  90  days.  Within  this  time  the  property 
should  be  examined,  and. if  not  satisfactory,  the  grantor  of 
the  option  should  be  given  written  notice  that  the  land  will 
lot  be  taken.  If  satisfactory,  a  certain  sum  is  paid  the  land- 
►^irner  to  bind  the  bargain,  and  after  the  surveys  are  com- 
pleted, area  calculated,  and  titles  examined,  the  remainder 
f  the  first  payment,  usually  one-third  of  the  entire  cost  of 
he  land,  is  made  and  the  deed  for  the  property  given.  If, 
or  any  reasonable  cause,  the  examination  is  not  completed 
rithin  the  time  set  in  the  option,  a  renewal  or  extension 
IT  ill  generally  be  granted. 

The  option,  besides  stating  the  price  per  acre  and  terms 
^f  payment,  sets  forth  what  seam  or  seams  are  to  be  con- 
veyed and  what  mining  rights  and  privileges  granted,  and 
in  these  points  custom  varies  greatly  in  different  localities. 
In  some  few  instances  the  land  is  bought  in  fee  simple; 
that  is,  everything,  coal,  surface,  and  buildings,  pass  to  the 
purchaser.      This    is   the   common   case  with  the   cheaper 
lands.    Usually  all  the  coal  is  sold,  the  landowner  reserving 
the  surface  for  farming,  or  only  one  seam  may  be  conveyed, 
^s  in  the  Pittsburg  Region,  or  again,  all  the  coal  above  or 
Wow  a  certain  seam  is  granted. 

18,  The  mining  rights  should  be  clearly  and  distinctly 
set  forth,  stating  how  much  per  acre,  if  anything,  the  pur- 
chaser will  have  to  pay  for  land  on  which  to  build  the  plant, 
and  above  all,  that  he  is  released  from  all  liability  to  the 
landowner  for  injury  to  the  surface  or  anything  thereon, 
caused  by  working  and  removing  all  the  coal.  This  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  since  it  is  obvious  that  the  value  of 
the  property  is  materially  lessened  for  mining  purposes  if  the 
pillars  cannot  be  drawn  for  fear  of  injuring  the  surface. 
Frequently  a  block  of  coal  is  reserved  under  buildings  for 
^heir  protection,  but  such  reservations  should  be  avoided  if 
possible,  as  they  make  trouble  in  laying  off  work,  particu- 
larly when  in  the  interior  of  a  field.  Sometimes  a  few  acres 
^^T  the  crop  are  reserved  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the 
\    «mily  or  neighborhood.     The  option  should  also  provide 
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certain  definite  water  and  timber  rights,  and  release 
operator  from  liability  arising  from  the  contaminatior 
water   supplies  by   the  waste  of  the  mine.      In   timbc 
regions,   it  is  not    unusual   for  all   the   trees  suitable 
making  props  and  wooden  rails,  or  those  under  a  cer 
size,  say  10  inches  diameter,  to  be  granted  the  company. 

When  the  coal  is  reached  by  a  shaft,  all  coal  under 
given  farm  or  tract  is  purchased ;  but  where  the  coal  ci 
on  the  property  and  only  a  portion  of  the  farm  or  trac 
underlaid,  the  option  should  provide  that  the  purchaser 
the  right  to  take  the  coal  within  the  crop  line.  This  i 
be  the  extreme  outcrop,  or  an  arbitrary  line  parallel  ther 
and  any  distance  inside,  usually  taken  far  enough  to  ins 
that  all  the  coal  secured  is  solid  and  unaffected  by  weatJ 
ing.  This  distance  varies  from  30  to  100  or  more  feet; 
flatter  the  hill,  the  greater  the  distance,  and  is  usually  spo] 
of  as  the  30-foot  crop  or  lOO-foot  crop. 

The  option  should  further  grant  to  the  prospective  \ 
chaser  the  right  to  enter  on  the  property  to  make  all  nc< 
sary  surveys  and  explorations  with  pick  and  shovel  or 
drilling,  which  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary  to  prop< 
prove  its  value. 

This  subject  has  been  gone   into  in  detail,  because 
examining  prospector  will  frequently  be  called  upon  to 
that  the  options  are  in  **  good  shape,"  that  is,  convey  to 
company  all  the  rights  and  privileges  necessary  for  chec 
and  successfully  working  the  property. 

Form  op  Option 

This  agreement  made  and  concluded  this ds 

A.  D ,  by  and  between 

of  the  County  of in  the  State  of 

party  of  the  first  part,  and 

of  the  County  of in  the  State  of 

party  of  the  second  part,  Witnesseth: 

That,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  in  hand,  paid  by 
said  second  party,  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged 
said  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  bargains  and  sells  unto  the 

party  of  the  second  part heirs  and  assigns,  at  the  optic 

the  said  party  of  the  second  part,    heirs  and  assigns, 
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agrees  to  convey,  by  good  and  sufficient  deed,  clear  of  all  encumbrances, 

to  said  party  of  the  second  part, heirs  and  assigns,  within  one 

year  from  date,  or  sooner  if  desired,  upon  payment  of  the  purchase 
mooey,  all  the  coal  and  other  minerals  contained  in  and  under  all  that 

certain  tract  of  land  situate  in Township,  County 

and  State  aforesaid,  bounded  and  described  as  follows: 


containing acres,  be  the  same 

more  or  less. 

And  said  party  of  the  second  part  is  hereby  granted  the  right  to 
enter  at  will  upon  said  premises  and  dig  for  coal,  etc.,  and  make  such 

Mplorations  as may  deem  necessary  to  thoroughly  test  the  same, 

and  to  dig  and  mine  coal  for  market,  and  to  build  and  use,  and  author- 
ize to  be  built  and  used,  such  roads,  railroads,  tipples,  chutes,  buildings, 
and  other  improvements,  without  liability  for  damages,  as  are  usual 
and  necessary  for  mining,  shipping,  and  transporting  coal,  minerals,  and 
other  commodities.  Also  is  hereby  granted  the  right  to  move,  carry, 
and  transport,  by  railroad  or  otherwise,  any  coal  and  minerals  taken 
from  other  lands,  and  other  commodities,  over,  across,  through, 
and  beyond  the  lands  above  named.  Right  of  way  for  railroad,  of 
lawful  width  and  as  may  be  located,  is  hereby  granted  to  said  party  of 
second  part. heirs  and  assigns.  In  consideration  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  property  herein  described  it  is  agreed  that  the  vendee,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  shall  take  the  same  free  and  clear  of  all  obligations 
to  support  the  surface.  Possession  is  hereby  given  for  the  purpose  of 
this  contract. 

iN  Consideration  Whereof,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part 
hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  unto  the  party 

^^  the  first  part heirs,  administrators  or  assigns,  the  sum 

of dollars 

on  the  execution  and  acknowledgment  hereof,  and  the  remainder  of 

the  entire  proceeds  calculated  at  the  rate  of dollars 

P^racreon  the day  of A.  D 

encase,  after  full  examination,  the  property  is  found  to  be  satisfactory 
^  said  party  of  the  second  part.  The  quantity  to  be  ascertained  by 
*'*rvey  of  the  crop  line  of  coal  measures,  the  vendee  being  granted  the 
^ight  to  reject  such  of  the  measures  as  may  not  be  satisfactory.     This 

option  is  to  run  for months,  and  the  acceptance 

of  the  property  is  to  be  evidenced  by  a  written  notice  to  that  effect, 
'ithin  such  time  and  not  otherwise. 
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In  Witness  Whereof,  the  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hai 
and  seals,  this  the  day  and  year  above  written. 


sea: 


Witness-  j  s^^ 


1 


SEA 


SEA 


Received, 1 , on  wii 

contract 

County,  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  a 

in  and  for  the  County  of and  State  of 


who  in  due  form  of  law  acknowledged  the  foregoing  instrument  to 

act  and  deed,  with  the  intent  that  the  same  might 

recorded  as  such. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  herieunto  set  my  hand  and  offic 
seal,  the day  of a.  d.,  1 


SELECTION    OF    A    PROPERTY 

19.  Unless  the  prospector  is  called  on  for  a  full  a 
detailed  report  on  some  one  particular  property,  he  will 
given  instructions  to  examine  a  number  and  select  thei 
from  for  more  careful  study  one  or  more  that  seem  mc 
nearly  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  employer.  As 
company  cares  to  pay  for  lengthy  reports  on  tracts  i\ 
simple  inspection  will  prove  unsatisfactory,  the  prospeci 
should  carefully  note  in  writing  and  thoroughly  understa 
just  what  reasons  will  cause  the  rejection  of  any  proper 
These  may  be  countless;   for  instance,   the  seam  may 
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2  gas  coal  and  not  a  steam  coal,   and   therefore  perhaps 

unsiiited  to  the  trade  of  the  company,  or  the  coal  seam 

^ay  be  too  thin  or  too  full  of  slate  or  sulphur,  or  too  far 

above  or  below  railroad  grade.     There  may  be  no  suitable 

piace  for  building  a  plant,  or  the  branch  railroad  required  to 

reach  the  property  may  be  longer  than  the  company  cares 

to  build. 

With  purely  commercial  considerations,  such  as  the  selec- 
tion of  properties  in  a  certain  field  or  on  a  certain  line  of 
railroad,  the  prospector   has  nothing    to   do,  these  matters 
being  left  to  the  management  of  the  company,  and  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  prospector  to  have  to  choose  the  best  from 
a  series  of  relatively  poor  properties  on  one  road,  when  a 
short  distance  away,  but  on  another  line,  much  better  coal 
could  be  had  at  the  same  price.     The  prospector  should 
bear  in  mind  that  his  work  must  be  kept  subordinate  to  the 
financial  side  of  the  problem.     Will  it  pay  ?  is  the  question, 
first,  last,  and  always,  and  it  matters  not  how  good  the  coal 
may  be  or  how  favorably  situated  for  opening,  if  it  cannot 
be  made  to  yield  a  reasonable  return  on  the  investment  it  is 
of  no  value.     Therefore,  the    first   duty  on    reaching  any 
group  of  properties  is  to  reject  as  rapidly  as  possible  all 
such  as  are  obviously  at  variance  with  the  instructions.     It 
is  advisable  to  notify  the  home  office  at  once  why  certain 
properties  are   not   up  to   the   requirements,   so   that   the 
<^ptions  may  be   returned   to   the   grantor   or  instructions 
issued  for  further  examinations. 

80.  This  report  is  preferably  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
^^e management  stating,  for  illustration: 

1  find  the  two  openings  on  the  Smith  tract  show  but  29  inches  of 
^aod  on  the  Landis  property  2  miles  northeast,  while  the  seam 
"l^'swes  42  inches,  it  is  so  interstratified  with  slate  (6J  inches  in  three 
™^tfait  partings)  as  to  be  worthless. 

^  Jones  4,200-acre  property  probably  contains  good  clean  coal. 
^^  as  the  ICahoning  sandstone  is  here  at  water  level,  the  seam  must 
**  *t  least  150  feet  below  railroad  grade,  and  as  the  valley  is  very 
^'^t  it  will  be  difficult  to  open. 

A  branch  about  5  miles  long,  with  heavy  grades,  will  open  this 
'"^P^  at  the  back  above  water  level,  but  fully  75  per  cent,  of  the 
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coal  would  have  lo  be  mined  to  the  dip.  The  seam  at  the  Wessef 
opening  measured  4  feet  "  inches,  free  from  dirt  ami  slate,  and  showed 
only  minute  patches  vt  pyrites.  If  the  analysis  uf  the  sample  taken 
from  the  full  section  <.>f  the  seam,  sent  you  by  express  today,  bears  out 
the  appearance  of  the  coal,  a  detailed  examination  might  be  advisa.ble, 


I  be  bought  for  about 

:nt  that  the  Smith 
tion,  and  that  the 
1  be  had  at  a  price 


reliably    informed   the   property   i 
yin  per  acre  less  than  the  price  quoted. 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  the  managem 
and  Landis  properties  are  out  of  the  que 
Jones  is  also  not  available,  unless  it  ca 
sufficiently  low  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  branch  railroad  and 
the  increased  expense  of  operation  due  to  mining  to  the  dip. 
It  is  well  to  note  that  quality  and  location  are  the  prime 
factors  in  determining  the  value  of  a  seam.  It  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  coal  that  is  today  considered  poor  in 
quality  and  location  may  be  the  good  and  desirable  coal  of 
the  future,  and  much  depends  on  whether  a  field  is  purchased 
for  investment  or  immediate  development.  These  points  ' 
the  investor  decides. 

Having  sorted  out  and  rejected  the  properties  plainly 
unsuitable,  the  prospector  next  considers  those  properties 
that  in  his  judgment  will  bear  more  careful  investigation. 
If  the  property  is  well  located  for  opening,  and,  in  general^ 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  company,  the  next  step  will  be  lo^ 
test  the  quality  of  the  coal,  and  this  test  will  lead  to  tha<l 
rejection  of  such  as  are  not  found  satisfactory. 


TAKrUG   SAMPLED*  AND  SECTIOira 

21,    Sections.  —  For  taking   samples   and   sections  i 
assistant  is  almost  indispensable.     The  section  should  bsl 
taken  first,  and  consists  in  a  measurement  of  the  searo  and  I 
interst ratified  impurities,  together  with  a  sketch.     The  pickl 
should   be  used   to  make  sure   that  the  roof  and  floor  are  1 
accurately  determined.     In  many  small  mines  the  bottom  I 
bench  of  coal  is  not  taken  up,  or  roof  coal  may  not  be  taken 
down,  but   left  up  to  support  the  draw  slate  above;  it  is, 
therefore,  well  to  examine  any  ditches  for  a  bench  of  coal  ^ 


Mi 
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underlying  the  apparent  floor,  and  any  places  wlicre  the 
roof  has  fallen,  for  a  portion  of  the  seam  overlying  that  left 
up.  The  results  should  be  sketched  and  noted  in  the  field 
book,  as  in  Fig.  G.  7,  heavy  draw  slate,  shows  U  inches  else- 
where with  sandstone  above;  ;?.  a  bone-like  coal,  separated 
readily  from  5;  S,  good  clean  bright  coal,  showing  occasional 


» 


streaks  of  mother;  4,  soft  gray  slate,  thins  to  1  inch  in 
places;  5,  a  much  harder  and  more  blocky  coal  than  S, 
showing  particles  of  pyrites  near  top;  no  trace  of  sulphur 
balls  and  bottom  (mining)  clay  apparently  clean;  6',  meas- 
ures 3  feet  10  inches  in  ditch,  with  limestone  below; 
weathers  rapidly. 

32.  Samples. — The  sample  for  analysis  is  taken  by 
chipping  with  the  pick  a  section  of  uniform  area,  say  }  to 
1  square  inch,  from  roof  to  floor,  rejecting  such  portions  as 
would  be  thrown  out  in  mining.  In  Fig.  G  these  would  be 
the  bone  and  slate.  The  assistant  holds  a  paper  box  or 
shovel  about  6  inches  below  the  pick  point  to  catch  the  chip- 
pings  made.  The  face  where  the  sample  is  taken  should 
first  be  scored  deeply  with  the  pick,  to  remove  all  traces  of 
soot,  weathered  coal  or  powder  smoke,  and  provide  a  fresh, 
clean  face.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  get  too  little  of  a 
bard  streak  or  too  much  of  a  soft  one,  either  being  apt  to  be 
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higher  in  ash  than  the  average  of  the  seam.     The  chipp 
are  then  placed  in  a  paper  bag,  or,  preferably,  a  coin 
with  a  piece  of  paper  bearing  the  number  of  the  sample,  n 
of  seam  and  mine,  and  date,  securely  tied,  and,  with  o 
samples,  made  ready  for  shipment  to  the  chemist. 

In  the  case  represented  by  Fig.  6,  it  would  be  well  to 
five  samples.     First,  one  of  the  entire  seam,  rejecting 
the  slate,  that  is,  a  sample  of  portions^,  3^  and  5;  then 
of  the  bone  alone;  next  one  of  each  of  the  two   ben 
separately,  and,   finally,  one   of  the  lower   portion   of 
bottom  bench.     This  will  accurately  locate  the   impur 
and  show  if  the  bone  coal  must  be  left  up  or  the  mi 
slack  thrown  out  (the  sulphur  in  a  seam  often  being 
centrated  at  the  bottom)  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  s 
as  a  whole.     This,   however,   is   very   rarely  done.     \ 
small  banks  or  mines  are  not  in  over  200  or  300  feet  from 
light,  and  have  but  few  cross-entries,  but  it  is  well  to 
samples  from  at  least  three  places  in  each  opening  as  rer 
from  one  another  as  possible,  in  order  to  obtain  an  ave 
of  the  mine.     If  each  sample  is  analyzed  separately,  an 
isbbtained  as  to  the  variation  in  quality  within  short 
tances,  but  as  this  is  expensive,  it  is  customary  to  place 
the  samples  from  any  one  mine  in  the  same  sack  and  n 
one  analysis  do. 

23.  Samples  should  be  taken  under  good  cover  where 
coal  has  not  been  acted  on  by  the  weather,  as  atmospV 
agencies  tend  to  diminish  the  percentage  of  volatile  m* 
and  sulphur,  showing  an  apparent  increase  in  ash.  If 
place  where  the  sample  was  taken  showed  signs  of  weat 
ing  or  was  wet,  these  facts  should  be  noted  in  the  field  b 
because  in  neither  case  will  the  analysis  fairly  represent 
coal.  In  the  first  instance  the  weathering  will  cam 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  volatile  matter  and  sul] 
and  an  increase  in  ash,  and  in  the  second  case  the  sulj 
compounds  in  solution  in  the  mine  water  are  apt  t( 
deposited  on  drying  the  sample,  causing  an  increase  in 
amount  of  sulphur.     All  openings  showing  coal  of  work 
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thickness  should  be  sampled  and  analyzed,  and  if  enough  do 

nt>t  exist  to  fairJy  show  the  character  and  quality  of  the  coat, 

others  should  be  made.     How  many   is  a  question  to  be 

de<;ided  by  the  nature  of  the  seam,   its  reputation,   so  to 

sperak,  for  uniformity,  and  the  value  of  the  land.     A  seam 

notoriously  variable  or  generally  poor,  such  as  the  A  seam 

of       the  Lower  Productive  measures,  requires  more  careful 

sa.«-npling  than  the  Pocahontas  seam,  which  is  very  uniform 

f^'^r  wide  areas,  both  in  thickness  and  quality.     It  is  also 

3F>p3arent  that  land  costing  $500  an  acre  is  worth  more  and 

''^XTiands  more  care  in  examination  than  that  costing  but  tS. 

"■I ^50,  the  object  to  which  the  coal  is  to  be  put  will  have 

""^^ight,  particularly  if  used  for  coke  making.     Here,  con- 

^^  ^*-  ncyas  well  as  a  low  percentage  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus 

'*     «3f  prime  importance,  and  as  these  elements  in  coal  vary 

K*~^aily  in  short  distances,  more  numerous  samplings  would 

"^      required   than  if  the   coal  were   to  be  used  for  steam 

^^-  i  sing. 

If  the  sections  and  analyses  obtained  from  openings  about 
1  wiile  apart  agree  fairly  well,  no  others  will  be  needed, 
"^•^less  made  from  cores  obtained  by  the  diamond  drill. 
^^*-  raples  from  cores  are  best  taken  by  a  file  or  sharp  knife, 
"^*X  itating,  on  a  small  scale,  the  work  of  the  pick  En  securing 
^^^snples  underground. 


L 


FINAL    FIELD    WOUK 

24:.  The  nature  and  character  of  the  final  field  work  will 
^ary  according  as  the  property  is  held  for  investment  or  pur- 
chased for  immediate  development.  In  the  former  case  the 
»ork  will  be  more  or  less  roughly  done  with  the  instruments 
described  to  determine  the  number  of  seams,  their  conti- 
nuity, quality,  and  approximate  extent,  but  in  the  latter 
case,  the  final  examining  and  preliminary  development  work 
may  well  be  carried  on  together  with  regular  surveying 
instruments  and  full  corps  of  engineers,  saving  time  and 
expense.  In  either  case  a  rough  map  of  the  property  is 
necessary. 
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MAPS 

85.  How  Obtained. — In  the  majority  of  cases  a  mapia 
supplied  by  the  owner  of  the  property,  but  if  not,  a  list  i»i 
the  farms,  giving  the  individual  owner's  name  and  acreag-* 
under  which  the  coal  is  for  sale,  will  be  furnished,  aocS 
application  to  the  county  surveyor  at  the  county  seat  wiU 
frequently  lead  to  some  map  in  his  office  from  which  a  blu^-< 
print  may  be  secured. 

If  the  county  surveyor  has  no  map  of  the  property,  !».« 
can  usually  prepare  one  from  the  descriptions  as  recorde«3  I 
in  the  deed  books  cheaper  and  quicker  than  the  prospector-,   ; 
but  if  this  is  impossible,  a  map  must  be  made,  and  here  prc»- 
cedwre  varies  according  to  the  location  of  the  property. 


136.  System  of  Metes  and  Bountls. — In  many  section  a 
as  for  instance  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  Sutea 
and  particularly  in  southern  Pennsylvania  and  nonhern  a 


central  West  Virginia,  the  tracts  of  land  ofTered  for  sale 
generally  comprise  a  number  of  farms  of  about  100  acres 
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eac;!],  and  each  landowner  will  have  a  deed  or  series  of  deeds 
for-  his  property.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  visit  each  farmer 
an<3.  obtain  a  tracing  of  any  map  he  may  have,  noting 
thereon  the  bearing  and  length  of  each  line  and  the  kind  of 
comer,  i.  e.,  oak,  chestnut,  stone,  post.  If  the  landowner 
ha.^  no  map,  copy  from  his  deed  the  description,  that  is,  the 
m^fes  and  bounds  If  no  deeds  are  forthcoming,  inquire 
from  whom  the  property  was  bought,  and  look  for  a  descrip- 
tion in  the  transfer  to  him  as  recorded  in  the  county  court 
I  house.  If  no  description  whatever  of  this  particular  farm 
is  obtainable,  the  land  may  be  located  well  enough  by  the 
sarrounding  properties,  that  is,  although  you  do  not  have 
the  bearings  and  distance  of  John  Smith's  property  from 
John  Smith's  deed,  you  do  have  it  from  that  of  Robert 
joxies  and  the  other  abutting  landowners,  Fig.  7. 

These  surveys,  of  which  descriptions  have  been  obtained, 
may  have  been  made  at  various  dates  extending  over  a  long 
period,  and  a  line  surveyed  100  years  ago  as  N  50°  E  may 
appear  as  N  47"  E  later,  or  the  same  description  may  have 
been  used  for  one  transfer  after  another,  so  that  the  date  of 
the  deed  tells  little  about  the  date  of  the  survey,  and  the 
pr"oper  allowance  for  variation  cannot  usually  be  made. 
^Tors  in  recording  and  copying  are  common,  and  a  line 
su  r  veyed  as  N  69°  W  74  poles  may  appear  as  N  74°  W  69  poles 
"^  even  N  47°  W  69  poles.  When  these  discrepancies  occur, 
*'^tJ  ihey   are    very   common,   after   having   gathered   the 

I '^Ascriptions  from  the  landowners  or  deed  books,  map  each 
property  separately  on  a  uniform  scale.  Correct  any 
**"Vit)us  errors  in  the  survey  of  one  property  by  the  cor- 
responding line  in  another,  that  is,  if  a  certain  line  given  in 
Smith's  description  as  N  74°  W  96  poles  does  not  close  his 
property,  while  it  will  close  on  N  47°  W  96  poles,  the  bear- 
ing and  distance  of  this  line  given  in  the  Jones  survey,  the 
Utter  is  probably  correct  and  should  be  used,  the  error 
being  due  to  copying.  After  all  precautions  are  taken  to 
eliminate  errors  due  to  copying,  the  surveys  will  rarely 
dose,  because  of  careless  field  work  on  the  part  of  the  sur- 
veyor.    Next,  make  a  tracing   of  each  piece  of  property, 


\ 
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each  on  a  separate  piece  of  tracinjf  paper,  and  endeavor  to 
f]t  the  tracts  together  as  best  may  be.  No  rules  can  t>« 
given  for  this,  and  nothing  but  the  judgment  of  the  engineer 
will  tell  him  how  much  Hall  must  overlap  on  Allen,  o^ 
how  wide  a  gore  or  unclaimed  strip  must  be  left  between 
Holt  and  Hall,  Fig.  7.  Of  course,  no  laps  and  gores  actxx- 
ally  exist,  the  apparent  ones  arising  only  from  errors  of 
survey  and  recording. 

37.  In  Fig.  7  the  lines  A"^I  and  XB  are  the  same,  as  tt^c 
corners  are  identical  in  both  deeds;  the  length  the  sam^- 
but  the  bearing  different.  C  and  D  are  the  same,  an  o^*-" 
in  both  deeds,  though  the  bearings  and  distances  If^  ^ 
and  If  Z*  are  different,  but  the  bearings  YD  and  C2  ^-xrt 
the  same,  showing  this  to  have  been  originally  a  continuo"*-^' 
straight  line.  After  the  separate  tracings  are  fitted  togeth*^^^ 
as  well  as  possible,  they  should  be  firmly  fastened  to  C  1^*^ 
table  and  a  tracing  made  of  the  entire  area.  When  d  *  *" 
crepancies  exist,  as  at  A  B,  CD,  Fig.  7,  either  corner  m  ^^-J 
be  taken  as  correct  and  the  discordant  lines  adjusted.  -^^  I 
this  case,  if  A  is  taken  as  the  true  location  of  the  corn^^'"'  I 
the  property  line  will  be  yA  and  not  y^B.  I 

28.     Bcale. — The  scale  on  which  such  a  map  should        ^  " 
drawn  varies,  but  for  medium  or  small  properties  that 
40  rods  to  the  inch  is  convenient,  while  for  large  tracts  ev-^    f 


I  rods  to  the  inch  will  give  a  map  too  large  to  be  easi3 


jj 


handled  in  the  field.     In  such  case,  it  is  probably  better 

use  a  scale  of  40  rods,  and  make  the  map  in  two  section^^'^'" 

Where  a  tract  is  as  large  as  300  acres,  it  is  advisable  •" 

place  on  the  map  in  doited  lines  the  various  subdivisions  ^^ 

they   appear   from   the   owner's   deeds,  he   usually   havin  ^"^^ 

acquired  his  property  by  the  purchase  of  several  small^^^ 

lots. 

29t    Beotansular    System.  —  In   all    sections    of    th.^^^ 
United  States  and  Canada  where  the  rectangular  system  c=^-^ 
surveying  and  laying  out  of  land  has  been  followed,  ma..^J 
making  is  extremely  simple.     Each  property,  Fig,  8,  is     ■*  J 
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square  or  parallelogram,  and  will  generally  be  some  multiple 
of  40  acres  in  extent. 

An  easy  method  is  to  Jay  off  a  series  of  squares  }  inch  on 
tbe  side  to  represent  a  number  of  40-acre  tracts,  and  mark 
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^3ch  property  thereon.     After  covering  the  field,  this  rough 


^3ch  property  thereon.     After  covermg  th 
**lap  can  be  enlarged  to  any  desired  scale 


30.    Topoffraptalo  Bystem. — In  many  localities,  as  for 

instance  in  the  southern   United  States,  the   tracts  to  be 

inspected  are  not  infrequently  of  great  extent,  and,  being 

parallelograms  Vith  no  subdivisions,  a  map  showing  only 

tile  boundaries  is  useless  because  of  the  great  area  to  be 

Covered.     Recourse  must  be  had  to  the  topographic  sheets 

of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  the  outlines 

of  the  property  fitted  on  as  best  may  be.     These  sheets  may 

Dehad  on  prepayment  of  5  cents  each  to  the  Director  of  the 

United  States  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.     They 

*«  usually  drawn  on  a  scale  of  1  :  125,000  (yiVim).  or  about 

*  miles  to  1  inch,  and  each    map   covers,   approximately, 

"M  square  miles,  and  shows  the  streams,  main  roads,  rail- 

'"'ds,  important  artificial  landmarks,  such  as  towns,  country 
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churches,  etc.,  and  the  contours  for  every  100  feet.  T 
latter  feature  is  important,  showing  the  dividing  rid^« 
which  may  be  anticlines,  the  width  of  bottom  lands,  an 
therefore,  the  available  sites  for  plants.  Since  contou 
denote  difference  in  level,  they  give  the  grades  of  any  ra 
road  required  to  reach  the  property,  and  even  the  approi 
mate  length  of  any  tunnel  needed  thereon,  and  all  withJ 
the  limits  of  accuracy  required  in  dealing  with  low-price 
properties. 

31.  For  more  detailed  study  these  maps  may  be  enlai^ 
by  means  of  a  pantograph,  or  by  division  into  squares  ths 
are  subsequently  enlarged,  but  they  answer  all  ordituC 


requirements  as  they  are,  even  to  the  tracing  of  the  outc*" 
of  seams.     In  Fig.  9  is  reproduced  a  portion  of  a  topografvl 
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sh^«t  having  every  other  contour  and  a  number  of  the 
star^ams  omitted.  In  the  original  maps  the  contours  are 
br«:>wn  and  the  streams  blue,  and  every  fifth  contour  is 
m^<3e  heavier  than  the  others;  the  roads  are  shown  by 
di>tted  lines,  and  the  houses  by  small,  solid  black  squares. 
TI»  «  property  shown  on  the  map.  Fig.  9,  was  a  colonial  patent. 
Tl-»«  corner  C  was  at  the  junction  of  two  streams.  D  was 
lli^  oldest  and  largest  poplar  tree  for  several  miles,  and  its 
lixztstion  was  established  by  taking  its  bearing  from  the 
jii  ruction  of  the  streams  east  of  it,  the  distance  being  paced 
several  times,  checked  by  a  pedometer,  and  the  average 
lalcen.  B  was  located  by  a  traverse  survey,  made  with  com- 
pass and  pedometer,  from  the  junctions  of  the  streams  shown 
nearest  thereto  on  both  sides  of  the  ridge.  The  corner  A 
p<^\jld  not  be  found,  and  was  located  on  the  map  by  its  bear- 
'f^S  and  distance  from  both  B  and  D.  The  property  might 
'^^^t  have  been  located  within  a  thousand  feet  or  even  half 
*»ile  one  way  or  the  other,  but  this  was  accurate  enough 
■  a  tract  of  over  200,000  acres  and  valued  at  less  than 
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per  acre. 


Methods  iu  Other    Coiintrlea, — In  foreign  coun- 
maps,  similar  to  that  shown  in 
,  are  obtainable  at  the  office  of  the  geological  survey, 
'^*~  are  issued  by  the  war  department. 

33.  Unsnrveyed  Itegrtotia. — In  regions  previously  unex- 
•^lored  and  of  which  no  maps  exist,  it  may  be  necessary,  if 
^*le  preliminary  examination  shows  the  coal  to  be  sufficiently 
^aluable,  to  make  a  map.  If  regular  surveying  instruments 
^te  obtainable,  they  should  be  used,  but,  if  not,  the  pocket 
^ompass  and  pacing  or  the  50-foot  tape  must  serve.  Where 
the  outcrop  follows  the  course  of  a  stream,  this  latter  should 
V*e  traversed,  the  stream  being  used  as  a  base  for  sighting 
to  and  locating  the  crop.  If  the  seam  pitches  or  the  lay  of 
the  ground  is  such  that  the  coal  outcrops  several  miles  back 

■  from  the  stream,  or  in  cases  where  no  watercourse  serving 

■  as  a  base  exists,  though  the  compass  and  pacing  will  always 


^ 
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give  good  results,  yet  there  may  arise  cases,  particularly  "^ 
locating  isolated  openings  or  other  objects,  in  which  re^^'- 
to  triangulation  is  advisable. 

With  pitching  and  highly  contorted  seams,  where  the 
logical  structure  of  the  region  must  be  worked  out,  the 
veys  should  always  be  made  with  transit  and  tape  or  sta^^^' 
measurements,  in  order  to  furnish  an  accurate  map  a 
basis  for   subsequent  investigations.     The  stadia  is   to 
preferred  in   measuring,  because,  while   not  so  accurate 
the  tape,  it  permits  of  much  greater  speed.     The  tape  rr. 
be  used  to  measure  between  stations,  on  what  may  be  call^  ^ 
the  main  line  of  the  survey,  and  points  on  the  crop  of  c^ 
coal  or  other  strata,  openings,  bends  in  the  stream,  or  otlc^ 
objects  should  be  located  by  side  shots  with  the  stadia. 

In  very  large  areas  remote  from  railroads,  all  the  pre— ^  '°^' 
pector  is  supposed  to  do  is  to  prove  the  existence  andquali  -^'y 
of  the  coal  seams,  making  only  such  instrumental  or  sketch  '^^ 
maps  as  may  be  necessary  to  this  end.  These  sketch  mag 
may  be  checked  later,  when  more  detailed  and  accuraV 
maps  are  made  for  purposes  of  railroad  location,'  etc. 

34.    FllllDgrln  Details. — Having  completed  the  propert 

map  in  any  of  the  preceding  ways,  it  will  be  necessary 
fill  in  the  details,  and  of  these  the  only  one  of  prime  impor- 
tance is  the  streams,  for  along  them  the  coal  will  outcrop, 
up  them  the  railroad  will  be  built,  and  on  them  the  property 
will  be  opened.  Where  the  boundary  of  any  property  is  a 
stream  the  map  as  made  establishes  so  much  of  it.  When 
the  stream  crosses  a  property  line,  its  distance  from  any 
corner  on  that  line  can  be  determined  by  pacing  and  another 
point  on  it  located.  Between  property  lines,  if  the  distance 
is  not  too  great,  say  1,000  feet,  and  the  stream  not  too 
crooked,  it  can  be  sketched  in  by  estimating  the  angles 
made  by  the  stream  and  the  division  fence,  or  these  may 
be  determined  by  the  compass.  When  the  distance  is 
too  great  to  permit  of  satisfactory  sketching,  the  stream 
may  be  traversed  by  compass  and  pacing.  Small  branch 
streams   should   be   located  when   they  cut  out   the  crop, 
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No  attempt  should  be  made  to  follow  all  the  minor  bends 
of  a  stream,  only  those  that  determine  its  general  direction 
being  necessary. 

It  is  advisable  to  pace  or  estimate  the  distance  from  the 
stream  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  either  side  in  order  to  deter- 
^»ne  the  width  of  the  bottom  lands,  that  is,  the  amount  of 
space  available  for  tracks  and  plant.  An  estimate  should 
also  be  made  of  the  amount  of  rise  from  the  stream  to  the 
'^t  of  the  hill,  and  the  character  of  the  bottom  lands, 
whether  swampy,  sandy,  or  rocky,  should  be  noted. 


PROSPECTING  FOB  COAL 

•^^.    General  Geologrical  Considerations. — The   work 

^^SUired  of  the  prospector  that  may  strictly  be  classed  as 

^^^logical  is  limited  to  defining  and  mapping  the  coal  meas- 

"^^s  and  their  contained  coal  seams,  noting  the  dips  by  which 

^  anticlines  and  synclines  are  located,  and  tracing  faults, 

^^  the  like.     In  properties  of  ordinary  size,  a  map  showing 

*  its  geological  formations,  strata,  and  coal  seams  is  never 

^^Uired,  the  workable  beds  being  selected  for  investigation 

^^  their  outcrop  alone  mapped.     With  larger  properties, 

^re  detail  is  required  than  with  smaller  ones,  and  when 

^t^ire  regions  are  to  be  investigated,  a  complete  geological 

^^^p  showing  all  the  formations  may  be  needed. 

^6.    Geologrlcal  Maps. — Where  large  areas  (several  hun- 
^^d  or  more  square  miles)  are  to  be  covered,  individual 


^TOs  are  not  mapped,  but  preferably  the  various  subdi- 

^^ions  of  the  Carboniferous  or  other  coal-bearing  period. 

cr  the  various  groups  or  measures  are  mapped  as  a  whole, 

y  one  series  may  be  taken  up  for  separate  study  and  the 

ms  in  it  mapped,  but  on  a  larger  scale.     The  geological 

"^ork  demanded  in  disturbed  and  faulted  regions  is  very 

^^ttiplex,  requiring  accurate  maps,  and  is  the  work  of  the 

S^ologist  and  not  of  the  prospector. 
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EVIDENCES    OP  COAL 

37.  The  presence  of  coa!  may  be  known  by  surface  c^"- 
dences,  such  as  coal  blossom,  smut,  float,  terraces,  etc. ,  *^' 
by  deduction  from  geological  study  of  the  region. 
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s  so  intense^"  ^^ 
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38.  Coal  Illossom,  8mnt,  Float. — Coal  i; 

black  and  so  universally  accompanied  by  an  overlying  dE 
almost  black  shale  and  an  underlying  fireclay  that  in  regi<:>  ^^ 
where  it  exists  above  water  level,  some  trace  will  genera.^     ' 
be  found.     This  trace  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  black  sir»    "^^ 
(a  mixture  of  coal  and  clay),  or  stain  noticeable  on  a  h* 
side,  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  in  the  gully  produced  by 
recent  heavy  rain,  or  in  the   road  or  trail  over  which  t  -^ 
prospector  is  traveling.     Pieces  of  coal  may  sometimes 
found  adhering  to  the  roots  of  overturned  trees  or  in  tJ 
burrowings  of  animals  and  insects.     Small  fragments  of  co-  - 
or  roof  slate  may  be  found  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  whic 
should  be  followed  to  find  the  point  above  which  these  piece 
do  not  occur.     This  will  give  a  location  on  or  near  the  crop; 
the   seam  may   of  course  be  above,  but   cannot  be  belo 
The  banks  of  the  stream  should  be  examined  for  a  blosson 
and  the  bottom  for  roof  shales.     When  either  are  found  ^^ 
little  work  with  the  shovel  may  uncover  the  seam.     If  not:, 
the  examination  should  be  continued  up  the  bank  to  find  ^ 
point   from    which   the    particles   found  in   the  stream  are 
derived.     When  this   is   determined,  shafting   and    drilling- 
will  uncover  the  seam. 

39.  Coal  Terrace, — As  previously  explained,  owing  to 
the  varying  hardness  of  the  rocks,  coal  seams  may  usually 
be  recognized  by  a  more  or  less  distinct  terrace  or  bench. 
Other  strata  of  course  form  benches,  but  where  the  meas- 
ures are  flat,  if  the  foot  of  a  terrace  is  marked  by  a  series  of 
springs  or  swampy  places,  and  particularly  if  the  springs 
form  a  deposit  of  iron  ore  or  the  swamps  show  red  slimes, 
the  presence  of  coal  is  reasonably  assured,  enough  so  in  any 
event  to  warrant  more  careful  investigation.  The  iron  ore 
and  slimes  result  from  the  decomposition  of  the  pyrites  in 
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t-H^  seam  and  the  subsequent  solution  and  redepoaitioo  of  the 
iron  ore  by  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  water.  Highly  pitch- 
in  ^  seams  do  not  afford  so  pronounced  a  terrace  as  flat  ones, 
a  -vertical  seam  perhaps  showing  as  a  depression  between 
two  sandstones,  similar  to  a  road  between  stone  walls. 

The  coal   terrace,  even  of   the  same  seam  on  the  same 
property,  is  rarely  uniform  in  appearance.     If  the  overlying 
ro«=k  varies  in  hardness  or  sensibly  changes  in  thickness,  the 
bench  may  vary  from  a  marked  concavity  tea  plane  surface; 
tt»^t  is,  it  will  disappear.     The  breadth  of  the  bench  is  also 
aflf^cled  by  the  thickness  of  the  seam,  its  dip,  and  the  slope 
*^f      the  ground.     Under  the  same  conditions  a   thick  seam 
s'^Qws  a  plainer  bench  than  a  thin  one;  a  bed  dipping  into 
'•^^  hill  makes  a  broader  bench  than  one  dipping  with  it, 
^'^ci,  in   a   flat   country,  the   benches   are    wider   and  more 
P  P*"*3nounced  than  where  the  hillsides  are  steep, 
^t^      -40.     Vegetation    as  an    Evidence  of  Coal. — The  not 
r***^  common  belief  that  a  coal  seam  is  marked  by  vegetation 
f**sciiliar  to  it  is  incorrect.     While  it  is  true  that  water-loving 
^E>^cies  may  predominate  on  or  near  the  springs  marking 
'■^«  ;rop,  or  those  forms  of  vegetable  life  thriving  best  In 
^^^Iciferous  soil  may  be  most  Numerous  along  a  limestone 
^*jge  under  the  coal,  yet  these  species  will  follow  any  line 
'^f^  springs  or  any  ledge  of  limestone,  and  so  are  no  guide  to 
*He  existence  of  coal.     However,  if  it  is  shown  that  certain 
Species  of  trees  or  plants  favor  a  certain  strata  at  a  fixed 
*3istance  above  or  below  a  coal  seam,  this  fact  may  be  used 
*n  subsequent  work  to  approximately  locate  the  crop.     Coal 
Seams  are  rarely  so  thick  as  to  have  any  effect  in  them- 
selves on  the  surface  vegetation. 


OUTCROPPING    OF  COAL 

41>  In  flat  seams,  the  lines  of  outcrop  are  usually  found 
along  the  valleys  not  far  from  the  watercourses,  but  where 
the  seams  pitch  more  or  less  parallel  with  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  the  outcrops  may  occur  far  up  along  the  mountain 
flank  and  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  coal  be  given  in  the 
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valley  beiow.  Where  the  seams  dip  into  the  hill,  the  out- 
crop is  to  be  looked  for  anywhere  from  the  foot  to  the  sum- 
mit. Where  the  overlying  sandstone  is  very  bard  and  the 
coal  and  roof  shale  soft,  the  latter  often  weather  away  into 
a  loose  mass,  leaving  the  sandstone  projecting  4  or  6  feet, 
like  the  eaves  of  a  house.  In  places  like  this  a  little  worli 
with  a  pick  and  shovel  under  the  ledge  will  frequently  dis- 
close the  regular  coal  smut. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  outcrops  that  would  orA^' 
narily  show  are  covered  by  a  heavy  surface  wash  due    ■*" 
glacial  or  other  action,  so  that  even  a  fairly  careful  examii*  * 
tion  of  the  region  fails  to  bring  to  light  any  direct  evidei*^  *- 
of  coal.     This,  however,  is  very  rare,  and  care  and  patien-  ^ 
will,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  discover  in  the  roots  o^ 
fallen  tree,  in  the  sand  of  an  ant  hili,  or  in  the  washings  o^  * 
stream,  some  small  particle  of  coal  that  may  be  traced       '*° 
the  parent  bed. 

Where  all  direct  indications  fail,  recourse  must  be  had.  "*" 
the  geological  evidence  afforded  by  the  rocks  tbat  ^  •"^ 
exposed.  If  a  careful  study  shows  that  these  belong  to  t^*^* 
Carboniferous    or    other    coal-bearing     formation,    coal  ** 

probably  present  in  the  neighborhood.     If  the  rocks  are 


later  age  than  the  Carbon  if  eroiis,  coal  may  be  found  below 
by  drilling  through  the  younger  rocks.  An  exception, 
however,  would  be  the  case  shown  in  Pig,  10,  where  the 
overlying  Tertiary  rocks  were  deposited  on  the  upturned 
and  eroded  edges  of  the  Devonian  and  earlier  rocks.  On 
the  other  hand,  if   the  surface   rocks   are  older   than   the 
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Carboniferous,  coal   is   not   present   unless  in  very  excep- 
tional cases,   where   the   measures   have    been    completely 
overturned,  in  which  event  the  coal  seams  would  be  found 
^  the  hills,  presumably  outcropping. 


IiOCATIXG  THB  SBAM  AUTD  TRACING  THE  OUTCROP 


After  the  physical  or  geological  examination  has 
^tisfied  the  prospector  that  coal  is  present,  procedure  will 
^ary  but  in  all  instances  the  result  desired  is  the  uncover- 
^^S  of  the  seam  at  a  sufficient  number  of  points  to  satis* 
^^ctorily  test  its  continuity,  quality,  and  thickness. 

43.  Deep  Seams. — Where  the  coal  exists  at  a  depth  of 

lOO  or  more  feet,  it  can  most  easily,  rapidly,  and  cheaply  be 

^^plored  by  the  use  of  some  one  of  the  systems  of  drilling, 

^he  diamond  drill  being  preferred  because  it  furnishes  a  core 

^**   section  of  the  seam.     As  drilling  deep  properties,  com- 

*^only  called  shaft  properties,    is  undertaken  as   much   to 

^^termine  the  depth  below  the  surface,  and  consequent  dip 

^^  the  seam,  as  to  test  its  quality,  the  proper  location  of  drill 

^^les  will  be  discussed  later. 

When  satisfied  that  the  seam  is  only  a  short  distance 
^^Wn,  or  when  drilling  machinery  is  not  available,  a  prospect 
^^af  t  may  be  sunk  to  reach  the  coal. 

44.  Proepectinfi:  Shafts. — Some  prefer  square   shafts, 

others  prefer  round,  but  if  the  ground  is  firm,  the  shape  is  a 

'^a.tter  of  minor  consideration.     A  rectangular  shaft  about 

^   feet  by  5  feet  gives  sufficient  working  room,  and  is,  for 

^otxie  reasons,  preferable  to  any  other  form,  as  it  is  easily 

timbered  and  is  therefore  particularly  adapted  to  sinking  in 

^oose,  treacherous  ground  that  threatens  to  cave  in  and  needs 

^eavy  timbering. 

Good  laborers  will  sometin\es  sink  a  shaft  10  feet  deep 

without  a  staging  or  platform  to  throw  the  dirt  on.     When 

i         ^he  depth  exceeds  10  feet,  it  is  necessary  to  build  a  staging 

»        ^  cut  a  step  to  throw  the  earth  on,  from  which  it  is  again 
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shoveled  and  thrown  from  the  pit,  or  to  erect  a  windlass  or 
tripod  for  hoisting. 

When  the  depth  exceeds  15  or  19  feet,  a  windlass  or  tripod 
becomes  necessary.  The  windlass  may  be  a  very  primitive 
affair,  but  should  be  strongly  built.  A  hemp  rope  1  inch  in 
diameter  and  a  strong,  iron-bound  wooden  bucket  holding; 
about  80  or  100  pounds  complete  the  outfit.  A  tripod  la 
simply  a  three-legged  support  bearing  a  pulley,  through 
which  the  hoisting  rope  runs,  but  is  very  useful  in  a  moun- 
tainous country,  where  it  is  difficult  to  carry  a  windlass. 

The  timber  sets  are  either  supported  from  beneath  or  hunf 
from  above,  and  in  either  case  are  wedged  in  place  as  tightly 
as  possible  by  a  series  of  boards,  waste  slabs,  or  small  round 
pieces  driven  in  between  the  timbers  and  the  sides. 

The  distance  between  each  set  of  timbers  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  ground  and  depth  to  which  timbering  is 
necessary.  It  is  never  advisable  to  place  them  more  than 
6  feet  apart,  and  generally  they  should  be  closer  together. 

Round  timbers,  6  or  8  inches  thick,  may  be  used  for  the 
crib  work,  but  square  timbers  are  better,  as  they  can  be 
more  easily  and  accurately  fitted. 

One  end,  side,  corner,  or  the  center  of  the  pit  is  kept  in 
advance  of  the  average  level  of  the  shaft  bottom,  thus  pro- 
viding a  sump  for  the  water,  as  well  as  giving  a  loose  end  to 
the  material  being  excavated. 

45.  OatcropptnfJT  Seams, — With  seams  above  water 
level,  the  methods  followed  will  be  modified  by  the  topog. 
raphy  of  the  country  and  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
existing  openings.  Three  cases  will  be  considered  under 
this  head :  (1)  where  the  seam  has  already  been  more  or  less 
opened  up  by  country  banks;  (3)  where  no  openings  have 
been  yet  made  on  the  coal,  but  where  the  outcrop  is  covered 
by  only  a  thin  covering  of  soil;  (3)  where  the  entire  surface 
is  covered  by  a  thick  deposit  of  drift.  The  simplest  case 
will  be  considered  first. 

1.  Where  the  Seam  Has  Been  Opened. — Where  a  sufficient 
Dumber  of  openings  exist  to  show  the  character  of  the  seam. 
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""the  work  of  the  prospector  will  generally  be  limited  to  tracing 
the  crop  from  opening  to  opening  to  make  sure  that  the  seam 
is  continuous  and  that  too  much  has  not  been  cut  out  by 
ravines  or  removed  on  flat  hillsides  by  erosive  agencies,  As 
noted  above,  a  bench  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  coal 
seams,  but  on  some  portions  of  nearly  all  properties  the 
bench  is  not  plainly  marked.  If  the  distance  of  the  seam 
above  or  below  a  stratum  of  sandstone,  limestone,  or  other 
hard  rock  is  known,  and  this  stratum  has  been  identified  on 
another  portion  of  the  property  where  the  bench  is  wanting, 
the  approximate  location  of  the  latter  may  be  made  by  the 
barometer  or  the  hand  level. 

^If  only  the  location  of  the  coai  is  desired,  and  not  an 
inspection  of  the  seam,  it  may  be  drilled  to  with  a  jumper 
drill,  or  an  earth  auger,  care  being  taken  to  start  above  where 
the  seam  is  supposed  to  be;  that  is,  if  the  levels  call  for  the 
coal  60  feel  below  the  sandstone,  start  the  drilling  at  55  feet 
or  even  50  feel.  If  the  coal  is  not  found  at  the  right  depth, 
it  shows  that  it  has  been  removed  by  erosion,  and  another 
hole  should  be  put  down  farther  back,  Frequently,  a  little 
work  with  the  pick  and  shovel  will  show  some  trace  of  coal 
that  can  be  followed  up  by  a  narrow  prospect  trench  driven 
at  right  angles  to  the  assumed  crop  line.  If  the  surface 
covering  is  thick,  it  would  be  better  to  go  farther  back  on 
the  crop  and  sink  a  trial  shaft  to  find  the  coal,  provided  a 
ftsection  of  the  seam  and  samples  for  analysis  are  desired. 
It  is  frequently  possible  to  locate  the  crop  when  lost,  by 
anding  on  the  opposite  hillside  and  sighting  from  one  known 
mch  or  opening  to  another,  locating  by  the  eye  a  desired 
nnt  between.  This  is  a  good  way  to  trace  a  seam  across  a 
alley,  but  after  tracing  and  finding  it,  unless  sure  of  its 
identity  with  the  distant  seam,  it  is  well  to  uncover  the  rocks 
kl>oth  above  and  below,  noting  their  similarity.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  confound  coal  and  black  shale.  The  latter 
is  frequently  found  highly  impregnated  with  carbonaceous 
matter,  forming  a  blossom  strikingly  similar  to  coal.  With 
lughly  pitching  seams  the  straight  or  curved  furrow  made 
f  the  crop  line  may  be  followed  between  openings,  but  if  no 
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(furrow  or  other  mark  exists,  the  seam  may  be  located 

nsonably  flat  countries  by  its  horizontal  distance  from  some 
sily  recognized  outcropping  rock  and  opened  by  a  shallow 
'  shaft  where  necessary. 

Where  A'o  Openings  Have  Been  Made. — In  previously 
ixplored  regions,  where  the  topography  of  the  countny  is 
marked  by  steep  hillsides  little  covered  with  soil,  rauch 
economy  of  time  and  labor  will  result  if,  instead  of  trying 
to  uncover  the  seam  at  the  first  blossom  noted,  a  narro» 
trench  is  dug  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  down  *** 
the  solid  rock.  If  properly  locate'^ 
one  trench  will  uncover  all  the  roc*'* 
and  seams  above  water  level  on  t*^* 
property.  A  geological  section  e^^ 
I  »*  be  made,  specimens  of  the  rocks  f^*^  -  i 
comparison  taken,  the  ihioknes£>  -*^^ 
the  various  rocks  and  seams  mea^ 
ured,  and  their  distance  apart  not€ 
by  the  barometer,  all  of  which  wS 
serve  as  a  basis  for  locating  or  idetf 
tifying  seams  in  other  portions  i 
the  property.  For  very  large  pro| 
erties,  two  of  these  hillside  section: 
may  be  needed.  Any  seam  thu: 
uncovered  that  appears  of  desirab* 
thickness  and  quality  can  be  driftc 
on  to  any  distance  necessary. 
The  section  shown  in  Fig.  11 
I'*  abridged  from  the  Second  Geologic 
Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  The  clew 
tions  as  obtained  by  the  baromeC 
are  given  in  the  right-hand  coluir 
for  the  base  of  each  coal  seam.  -^' 

will  be  noted  that  these  do  not  ag«'^^f 
with  the  height  above  the  river,     ^^* 
deduced  from  the  thicknessch  tif  t*'* 
rocks.     This  is  to  be  expected  owing  to  the  inaccuracy    •^f 
Jic  barometer  and  the  difficulty  in  measuring  the  thicknes" 
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of  the  rocks.  When  the  seams  are  pitching,  and  outcrop, 
a  trench  may  be  dug  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  strike 
dt>»wn  to  the  rock  as  before,  and  any  seams  of  desirable 
appearance  further  prospected  by  slope  or  shaft  directly  on 
the  coal.  A  section  is  also  desirable  in  this  case  for  com- 
parison with  other  sections  obtained  elsewhere  on  the 
property.  In  the  case  shown  by  Fig.  11,  the  seams  were 
horizontal   or   nearly  so   and   the   distance   between   them 

) determined  by  direct  vertical  measurement. 
'    In   Fig.  13  the  distances  are  measured  horizontally  and 
I 
'"C  true  distance  between  the  seams  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  stratification  is  determined  by  formula 


i 


perpendicular  distance  =  horizontal  distance 
X  sin  of  angle  of  dip 


^  'n  the  case  in  Fig.  VI,  the  vertical  distance  from  A  to  B, 
*"«  dip  being  56°  and  the  horizontal  distance  135  feet,  is 
^«  =  125  feet  X  sin  66°  =  1'35  X  .839  =  104  feet.  The 
"■^riical  distance  apart  of  the  other  seams  may  be  worked 
'"^t  in  the  same  way.  Where  the  seams  have  but  a  slight 
, 'p  and  their  outcrops  are  some  distance  horizontally  apart, 
'*■  is  not  usual  for  the  dips  of  both  to  be  the  same,  one  being 

Rirer  the  synclinal  and  hence  flatter  than  the  other.  In 
5  case  the  average  of  the  dips  of  the  two  seams  may  be 
en.  Absolute  accuracy  in  these  sections  is  not  obtain- 
able, nor  is  it  necessary;  1  foot  or  even  5  feet  of  error 
makes  practically  no  difference.  The  dip  should  be  taken 
on  the  floor  of  the  seam,  so  that  no  errors  are  brought  in  by 
false  bedding  and  the  like.  A  convenient  rule  and  one 
fairly  accurate  for  dips  up  to  45°  is  the  following:  "If  the 
breadth  of  inclined  strata  outcropping  on  level  ground 
be  measured  across  their  crop  at  right  angles  to  the  strike 
of  the  strata,  their  true  thickness  will  be  equal  to  ^  of  such 
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breadth  of  crop  for  each  5**  of  the  dip  of  the  seam.  O 
may  be  put  thus :  Divide  the  angle  of  dip  by  60,  and  mi 
ply  the  result  obtained  by  the  breadth  of  crop ;  the  prod 
is  the  thickness  of  the  seam.  Thus,  by  the  first  rule,  s 
pose  a  mass  of  strata  measures  across  the  strike  1,200  i 
and  is  uniformly  inclined  at  an  angle  of  5^ ;  its  real  th; 
ness  will  be  ^  of  1,200,  or  100  feet.  At  10**  the  thicki 
will  be  VV»  or  |,  of  1,200,  or  200  feet;  at  W  it  will  be  ^ 
J,  of  1,200,  or  300  feet;  at  20**,  i,  or  400  feet."  Or,  agj 
suppose  the  horizontal  distance  between  two  seams,  e 
dipping  36**,  is  120  feet,  the  perpendicular  distance  of  tl: 
seams  apart,  by  rule,  would  be 

Distance  apart  =  ||  X  120  =  70  feet. 

By  the  more  accurate  rule  first  given, 

perpendicular  distance  =  120  X  sin  36** 
=  120  X  .5736  =  68.8  feet. 

The  student  should  note  that  the  elaborate  sections  ra 
up  of  the  conventional  signs  for  the  various  compor 
rocks  are  not  used  or  made  in  the  field.  The  field  sec 
merely  states  in  words  the  kind  and  distance  apart  of 
rocks  and  their  contained  coal  seams;  the  illustrated  sec 
being  left  for  the  final  report  on  the  property. 

3.  W/iere  the  Surface  Is  Covered  by  Drift, — Where 
country  is  generally  flat  and  covered  by  a  more  or  less  he 
surface  deposit  or  wash,  follow  up  the  most  pronour 
blossom,  and  endeavor  to  locate  the  parent  bed.  Somewl 
in  the  neighborhood,  outcropping  rocks  will  be  found,  sh 
ing  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a  region  composed  of  c 
paratively  horizontal  or  of  highly  inclined  strata.  If 
presence  of  coal  is  indicated  by  small  particles  adherinj 
the  roots  of  overturned  trees  or  mingled  with  soil  throwr 
animals  in  their  burrowing,  the  seam  cannot  be  much  be 
where  these  are  found.  It  may  be  above,  and  the  tn 
washed  down  by  rains,  being  subsequently  brought  to  li 
by  the  work  of  the  animals,  or  the  seam  may  be  actually 
the  place  where  its  fragments  are  found.     In  the  latter  c£ 
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t  little  digging  will  bring  to  light  a  decided  blossom  and  a 
shallow  shaft  will  expo^ie  the  coal.  If  a  few  hours'  work 
I  leads  to  no  definite  results,  a  hole  should  be  sunk  with  a 
jutnper  drill  or  earth  auger  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
slrcady  made.  If  the  hole  passes  through  rock  without 
yielding  coal,  the  seam  is  probably  above,  and  the  search  for 
further  traces  should  be  continued  at  a  higher  level,  until 
certain  that  we  have  reached  a  point  above  which  no  par- 
ticles of  coal  may  be  found.  At  this  point  the  shovel  and 
drill  must  again  be  resorted  to.  When  finally  located,  the 
trial  shaft  should  be  sunk  to  the  floor  of  the  coal,  and  this  in 
turn  drifted  on,  or  if  pitching,  opened  by  a  slope  or  shaft,  to 
obtain  sections  and  samples  and  to  measure  the  direction  and 
atnountof  the  dip.  If  the  seam  is  horizontal  or  rises  with 
the  hill,  if  the  country  is  not  too  fiat  nor  the  cover  too  thick, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  seam  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft  or 
*-he  thickness  as  shown  by  the  drill  warrants  increased 
^*pense,  it  is  well  to  go  down  the  slope,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13, 
*-'^  a  point  sufficiently  below  the  seam  to  insure  drainage, 
aod  start  an  open  cut  to  reach  the  bed.  This  permits  of 
^'•'aining  and  much  easier  inspection. 

Pig.  13  illustrates  a  case  where  particles  of  roof  slate  and 
<^oa|  were  found  on  the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree  a  short  distance 
***low  a.      The  trial  shaft  was   started   above  the  tree  to 


insure,  if  possible,  a  good  roof  to  the  seam  when  found.  At 
*•  'eet  the  presence  of  decomposed  roof  slate  was  noted,  dig- 
K^Hg  Mopped,  and  a  drill  hole  put  down  that  passed  into  the 
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but  when  the  bed  dips  with  the  hill,  the  crop  is  not  in 
quently  turned  over  and  a  prospect  shaft  (see  b^  Fig. 
would  give  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the  true  thickness  of 
seam.  All  shafts,  particularly  in  pitching  seams,  shoulc 
continued  until  the  floor  and  roof  are  both  uncovered 
the  measurements  for  thickness  taken  at  right  angles  to 
dip.  If  the  seam  is  very  thick,  or  stands  nearly  vertica 
level  should  be  driven  each  way  from  the  foot  of  the  si 
until  the  roof  and  floor  are  reached. 

48.  Effect  of  Faults  on  Outcrop. — The  effect  of  fa 
on  the  outcrop  is  marked.  If  the  plane  of  the  fault  is  \ 
allel  to  the  line  of  dip  in  pitching  seams,  the  crop  is  shai 
cut  off;  but  if  parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  seam,  it  has 
effect  on  the  crop  line,  though  of  course  breaking  the  c 
tinuity  of  the  seam  at  whatever  depth  below  the  surface 
fault  cuts  the  bed.  With  horizontal  or  greatly  slop 
seams,  both  dip  and  strike  faults  cut  out  the  bed  and  ti 
usually  be  traced  by  the  vertical  displacement  of  the  c 
crop.  Where  after  the  formation  of  a  fault  the  surface 
been  deeply  eroded,  an  apparent  duplication  of  seams 
brought  about. 


IDENTIFYING  SEAMS 

49.  By  identification  of  seams  is  meant  the  recognit 
of  the  same  seam  at  more  or  less  widely  separated  pla< 
Long  practice  will  enable  the  prospector  to  determine  \ 
given  seam  by  what  may  be  called  intuition ;  that  is,  soi 
thing  in  the  appearance  of  the  coal  convinces  him, 
reasons  that  he  can  rarely  explain,  that  the  opening  un 
examination  is  on  No.  8  or  No.  9,  or  the  Upper  Freeport 
Middle  Kittanning,  etc.,  as  may  be. 

All  seams  have  general  characteristics  serving  to  idem 
them  under  usual  or  normal  conditions,  but  frequently, ; 
especially  in  dealing  with  openings  far  apart,  the  nori 
characteristics  are  modified  by  local  conditions.  What 
there  to  identify  a  seam  5  feet  6  inches  thick,  more  or  1 
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which  may  then  be  reached  by  shaft  at  /or  by  extending  the 

open  cut  at  if,  as  explained  previously. 

"When  the  coal  has  been  found,  its  distance  above  or  below 

some  outcropping  rock  should  be  noted,  the  distance  serving 
as  a  measuring  rod  for  its  location  elsewhere.  In  the  above 
cases,  where  an  open  cut  is  used,  if  the  prospector  is  satisfied 
he  is  on  the  horizon  of  the  coal,  before  going  too  far,  he 
should  come  back  along  the  cut  and  widen  it  suificiently  to 
permit  the  use  of  a  wheelbarrow. 

4:T.  Misplaced  Outcrops. — It  usually  happens  that  the 
t^ut  started  on  the  crop  shows  the  blossom  runningup,  due  to 
the  creep  of  the  surface  down  the  hill.  In  some  cases  a 
str<:»jig  blossom  will  be  cut  off  by  a  bed  of  clay  or  appears  to 
h«  suddenly  replaced  by  that  substance.     This  is  evidence  of 


^  slip  or  breaking  away  of  a  portion  of  the  blossom  from  the 
[  k^ain  body,  the  severed  portion  sliding  down  hill.     All  that 
I  tan  be  done  is  to  start  a  new  trench  higher  up  the  hill,  or,  if 
I  fiossible,  use  the  jumper  to  locate  the  true  blossom  or  seam. 
Occasionally,  it  happens  that  whole  sections  of  the  hill 
have  slipped   bodily  to  a  lower  level,  and  in  these  cases, 
unless  a  drift  several  yards  in  length  has  been  driven  on  the 
seam  and  its  continuity  proved,  the  levels  run  to  determine 
the  dip  may  be  seriously  in  error.    The  creep,  or  slip,  of  the 
blossom  or  the  coal  itself  down  the  hill  when  the  seams  are 
horizontal  or  dipping  into  the  hill   will  not  give  an  exag- 
gerated idea  as  to  the  thickness  of  the  seam  (see  a.  Fig.  15); 
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but  when  the  bed  dips  with  the  hill,  the  crop  is  not  infn 
quently  turned  over  and  a  prospect  shaft  (see  b^  Fig.  \l 
would  give  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the  true  thickness  of  tl 
seam.  All  shafts,  particularly  in  pitching  seams,  should  t; 
continued  until  the  floor  and  roof  are  both  uncovered  an 
the  measurements  for  thickness  taken  at  right  angles  to  tt 
dip.  If  the  seam  is  very  thick,  or  stands  nearly  vertical, 
level  should  be  driven  each  way  from  the  foot  of  the  sha 
until  the  roof  and  floor  are  reached. 

48,  Effect  of  Faults  on  Outcrop. — The  effect  of  faul 
on  the  outcrop  is  marked.  If  the  plane  of  the  fault  is  pa 
allel  to  the  line  of  dip  in  pitching  seams,  the  crop  is  sharp! 
cut  off;  but  if  parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  seam,  it  has  r 
effect  on  the  crop  line,  though  of  course  breaking  the  coi 
tinuity  of  the  seam  at  whatever  depth  below  the  surface  tl 
fault  cuts  the  bed.  With  horizontal  or  greatly  slopir 
seams,  both  dip  and  strike  faults  cut  out  the  bed  and  mi 
usually  be  traced  by  the  vertical  displacement  of  the  ou 
crop.  Where  after  the  formation  of  a  fault  the  surface  h; 
been  deeply  eroded,  an  apparent  duplication  of  seams 
brought  about. 


IDENTIFYING  SEAMS 

49.  By  identification  of  seams  is  meant  the  recogniti( 
of  the  same  seam  at  more  or  less  widely  separated  place 
Long  practice  will  enable  the  prospector  to  determine  ar 
given  seam  by  what  may  be  called  intuition;  that  is,  som 
thing  in  the  appearance  of  the  coal  convinces  him,  f< 
reasons  that  he  can  rarely  explain,  that  the  opening  und* 
examination  is  on  No.  8  or  No.  9,  or  the  Upper  Freeport  < 
Middle  Kittanning,  etc.,  as  may  be. 

All  seams  have  general  characteristics  serving  to  identil 
them  under  usual  or  normal  conditions,  but  frequently,  ar 
especially  in  dealing  with   openings  far  apart,  the  norm 
characteristics  are  modified  by  local   conditions.     What 
there  to  identify  a  seam  5  feet  6  inches  thick,  more  or  le: 
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^H  blocky,  with  another  3  feet  3  inches  thick,  having  a  tendency 
^H  to  break  into  long  prisms  at  right  angles  to  the  bedding  ? 
^H       If  two  seams  1  mile  apart  have  the  same  thickness  and 
^m    texture,  they  are  probably  the  same,  which  would  be  con- 
firmed if  each  had  the  same  impurity  in  the  same  place;  for 
example,  2  inches  of   slate   8   inches  from  the  floor.     Two 
seams  of  similar  texture  8  or  10  miles  apart  are  probably  the 
same  if  one  is  3  feet  thick  and  has  I  inch  of  slate  6  inches 
above  the  floor,  and  the  other  is  3  feet  ft  inches  thick  and 
has     a  4-inch   slaf-  9   inches   up.     Confirmation   would  be 
afforded    if   each  were   30   feet   below   a   heavy  sandstone 
30    feet  thick  and  18  feet  above  a  2-foot  coal  seam.     Two 
seams  30  or  more  miles  apart,  with  more  or  less  dissimilar 
texture,  impurities,  and  thickness,  are   probably   identical 
when  one  is  30  feet  below  a  massive  sandstone  20  feet  thick 
and   18  feet  above  a  2-foot  coal  seam,  and  the  other  is  40  feet 
"clo-w  a  coarse  conglomerate  15  feet  thick  and  25  feet  above 
*"   18-inch  coal  scam.     This,  again,  will  be  confirmed  if  the 
*"oclcs  immediately  overlying  and  underlying  each  seam  arc 
S'milar  or  identical;  for  example,  if  the  regular  fireclay 
"*^*c>x-  in  each  case  is  underlain  with  2  feet  of  limestone. 

So,     The   point  to   be   emphasized   is   that   the   farther 
^P^-rt  the  two  seams  to  be  identified  are,  the  more  points 
"^^s.t  they  have  in  common  lo  render  the  identification  com- 
P*^t«,     It  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  pur- 
P*^s^s  of   identification,  that   the   same   distance   apart   of 
^^^-tns  or   rocks   be   preserved  over   wide  areas.     Relative 
thickness  and  position  will  usually  prevail,  while  absolute 
tnickness  and  position  will  vary;  thus,  in  going  southwest 
'^<>ni  Pennsylvania   into  West  Virginia,  the  coal  measures 
^-^icken,  and,  while  the  seams  are  absolutely  farther  apart  in 
*-ne  latter  State,  yet  their  relative  distance  apart  is  practi- 
*^ally  the  same.     With  seams  100  or  more  miles  apart,  it  may 
*^  necessary  to  uncover  all  the  rocks  for  a  long  distance 
ooth  above  and  below  each  seam,  and  perhaps  make  some 
Sludy  of    the   fossil  remains  in  order  to  identify  and   cor- 
relate the  two  sections. 
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The  student  may  consult  Bulletin  No.  65  of  the  Unites 
States  Geological  Survey,  by  I.  C.  White,  in  which  th< 
various  coal  seams  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  an< 
Eastern  Ohio  are  correlated  and  sections  given  of  the  sam*- 
formations  many  hundreds  of  miles  apart.  A  study  of  thl 
pamphlet  will  show  how  and  why  the  measures  are  identi 
fied  in  regions  where  horizontal  strata  prevail. 

When  we  come  to  take  up  the  identification  of  pitching  — ». 
seams  probably  broken  by  faults  and  occurring  in  mountaii:.  ^" 
ous  regions,  where  disturbed  and  contorted  strata  abounc^^m 
the  problem  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  In  fact,  the  soliz 
tion  of  these  complicated  **  pieces  of  ground  "  should  be  le 
for  the  highly  trained  geologist;  it  is  not  expected  of 
prospector. 

The  anthracite  fields  of  the  United  States  and  the  co= 
measures  of  France  and  England  were  developed  witho 
any  foreknowledge  as  to  the  geological  difficulties  to  be  m 
in  the  near  future.     Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  this  kno 
edge  was  lacking,  or  the  seams  might  otherwise  never  ha 
been  opened.      All  the  prospector  can  do  is  to  follow  t 
more  obvious  irregularities  as  displayed  on  the  surface  ar 
detect  the  more  pronounced  underground  disturbances 
drilling,  leaving  the  minor  features  and  even  many  of  t 
larger  ones  to  be  brought  to  light  as  the  mining  of  the  o 
progresses. 

61,  Relative  Position  of  Coal  Seams. —  By  this 
meant  whether  a  seam  is  higher  or  lower  in  the  local  ser 
than   another    in    the   immediate  neighborhood.      Fig. 


Fio.  16 


shows  the  various  ways  seams  may  occur  in  a  region  rm^t 
highly  disturbed.  When  this  region  is  entered  from  t.1ne 
side  -1,  I  ho  seams  as  passed  over  in  ascending  the  mount^^^^ 
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to  S  will  be  in  their  true  sequence ;  that  is,  the  oldest  will 

be  found  in  the  valley  at  A  and  the  youngest  on  the  sum- 

niit  at  B,     This  is  true  in  every  case  in  the  figure  except 

^'^hen  going  from  G  to  //,  or  when  the  country  is  approached 

^rom  /,  in  descending  the  slope  from  H  to   G,     Here  the 

older  seam  2  is  met  with  much  higher  on  the  hill  than  the 

younger  S^  which  is  passed  over  twice  before  the  valley  is 

^cached.     This  occurrence  is  so  common  in   passing   from 

the  summit  of  a  high  anticlinal  ridge  to  the  valley  below  as 

to  l>e  worthy  of  especial  attention,  and  the  student  must  bear 

^'^  tnind  that  in  many  cases  the  highest  seam  geographically 

^s  the  lowest  geologically.     Aside  from  this  one  exception, 

*^^  comparatively  undisturbed  regions,  the  seams  as  met  are 

*^    their  natural  order,  that  is,  in  going  up  a  hill  we  pass 

*^rom  lower  to  higher.     Fig.  17  illustrates  some  of  the  cases 


•— ••' 


Pig.  17 

^^et  with   in  contorted   and   faulted   seams.      When   it   is 
remembered  that  the  ground  is  usually  covered  with  more 
or  less  wash,  concealing  all  but  a  few  of  the  outcrops,  the 
difficulty  in  determining  the  relative   age   of   the   various 
seams  will  be  appreciated.     The  appearance  of  the  outcrop 
^s  modified  by  the  dip  of  the  anticlines  and  the  topography 
of  the  surface,  instances  arising  where  the  youngest  seam 
outcrops  highest  in  the  hills.     The  selection  of  some  stratum 
^f  sandstone  or  slate  as  a  basal  rock  on  which  to  build  a  sec- 
tion from  which  the  relative  age  of  the  beds  is  determined 
^s  made  difficult,  because  in  disturbed  regions  the  thickness, 
^olor,  and  physical  characteristics  of  rocks  will  vary  widely 
^^  short  distances. 

In  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  17,  where  two  seams  1  and  S  are 
similar  in  thickness,  and  one.J^  is  much  larger,  efforts  should 
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be  made  to  unravel  the  foldings  of  the  larger  and  determii 
its   roof   and   floor.     If   this  can  be  done,  this  problem  \ 
solved  so  far  as  the  age  of  the  beds  is  concerned,  becaui 
all  seams  above  the  roof  must  be  younger  and  all  below  th^^ 
floor  older  than  2,     But  the  determination  of  the  roof  an<]^' 
floor  is  not  always  a  simple  matter.     To  quote  from  Mr.  H. 
M.  Chance.     "The  occurrence  of  stigmariae  in  one  of  the 
rock  walls  of  the  seam  is  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
stratum  containing  them  is  the  floor  of   the  seam,  but  if 
sigillariae,  fern  leaves,  etc.  are  found,  the  rock  is  probably 
the  roof  or  top   rock,  although  both  of  these  fossil   plant 
remains  may  occur  in  either  the  roof  or  floor  of  a  coal  seam.*" 
In  a  complicated    piece  of  ground,  such  as  that  shown  ia 
Fig.  17,  the  relative  age  of  the  beds  is  only  of  importance 
in  so  far  as  this  knowledge  may  help  in  solving  the  more 
important  problem  of  their  irregularities. 


MAPPING  THE   CROP 

6!3,  Flat  Seams. — The  same  general  methods  pursued  in 
mapping  the  streams  may  be  followed  with  the  crop  line. 
Any  openings  or  other  points  on  it  should  be  located  with 
the  compass  and  by  pacing  from  some  established  point  on 
the  stream  or  from  some  property  corner.  When  the  crop 
leaves  the  stream  and  runs  back  into  the  hills,  a  rapid 
traverse  will  be  necessary,  unless  the  property  is  cut  up 
into  comparatively  small  farms  (100  acres  or  so),  when  the 
method  of  locating  from  corners  by  cross-fences  will  serve. 

In  Fig.  7,  two  seams  are  shown  60  feet  apart.  On  the 
Garrett,  Holt,  and  Hall  properties  the  hills  were  so  steep 
that  on  the  small  scale  of  the  map  the  seams  appear  super- 
imposed. Openings  Nos.  i,  J^,  and  S  are  on  the  lower  seam. 
The  bench  of  each  seam  was  plain,  from  No.  7  opening 
on  the  upper  to  the  division  line  between  the  Smith  and 
Hays  farms.  From  there  on  the  seams  were  located  with  a 
jumper  drill  at  several  points.  The  seven  openings  and  the 
holes  made  with  the  jumper  were  located  by  short  traverses 
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irom  the  nearest  corner,  and  the  intersection  of  the  bench 
and  property  line  determined  by  pacing  along  the  fences. 
The  coal  showed  in  the  run  at  C/and  £/'  and  on  the  I.  W. 
HLall  tract;  a  heavy  sandstone  10  feet  above  the  lower  coal 
located  the  crop. 

In  dealing  with  large  properties,  such  as  are  shown  in 
Fig.  9,  the  crop  must  be  sketched  in  as  above,  except  that  we 
have  no  fence  (property)  lines  as  a  guide.     Prominent  bends 
in  the  main  stream,  fords,  junctions  of  branch  streams,  inter- 
sections of  wagon  roads,  or  any  artificial  objects,  such  as  rail- 
road bridges,  churches,  houses,  and  the  like,  shown  on  the 
topographic  sheets,  must  be  used  as  base  points  from  which 
to  start  short  traverses  to  the  crop. 

Where  a  number  of  seams  outcrops  on  a  property,  unless 
the  ground  is  very  flat,  they  may  be  located  at  the  same 
time  by  estimating  their  horizontal  distance  apart,  care 
being  taken  to  have  a  different  symbol  for  each  crop.  When 
the  hillsides  are  steep,  the  seams  near  together,  and  the  scale 
of  the  map  small,  the  crops  will  practically  coincide  on  the 
roap.  In  this  case  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  them;  merely  note  their  vertical  and  horizontal 
distances  apart.  Both  the  above  cases  are  shown  in  Fig.  7. 
Where  triangulation  has  been  used,  the  triangulation 
points  may  be  made  bases  for  further  triangulation  to  points 
on  the  crop,  or  for  traverses  thereto. 

53,  MtcMnfir  Beams. — With  pitching  seams  the  simple 
methods  outlined  above  will  hardly  suffice,  because  the  out- 
crops are  apt  to  be  far  from  the  streams.  In  dealing  with 
these,  the  transit  and  stadia  should  be  used  because  of  the 
long  sights  possible.  This  method  is  fully  as  rapid  as  a  com- 
P^  survey  and  far  more  accurate.  In  fact,  if  it  is  neces- 
^ry  to  work  out  the  geological  structure  of  the  region,  the 
°^ore  accurate  the  map  is  the  better. 

^  Outcrop  Maps. — If  the  property  is  to  be  developed, 
*^^  if  the  coal  seam  is  outcropping,  or  if  the  seam  is  below 
^ater  level,  some  rock  stratum  at  a  known  distance  above 
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the  coal  and  known  as  the  guide  rock  should  be  accurately 
mapped  and  the  elevations  of  the  crop  taken  every  250  t>^ 
500  feet.  This  map  should  accurately  show  the  anticlines 
and  synclines  occurring  on  the  property,  and  it  will  be  usef -«-i* 
in  locating  the  openings  for  the  development  of  the  fie!c3- 
The  elevation  and  direction  and  amount  of  dip  of  all  outcrop:»s 
should  be  taken.  The  elevations  are  preferably  taken  witz  5i 
the  Y  level;  otherwise  by  the  double  barometer  systeir"^. 
The  occurrence  of  anticlines  and  synclines  should  be  notec^B. 
If  a  cross-section  of  the  measures  is  desired,  a  few  elevatior^s 
on  the  tops  of  the  ridges  and  along  the  streams  are  measure^  ^J 
as  near  the  proposed  section  line  as  possible,  so  that  a  fairL  jf 
accurate  profile  of  the  surface  may  be  had. 

Fig,  IS  shows  the  map  of  a  coal  seam  or  guide  rock  ou^ 
cropping  on  both  sides  of  the  two  streams.     The  figures  aloi^^ 


i 


the  crop  give  the   elevation  above  the  sea  level,   and   ^''? 
arrows  the  direction  of  dip.      Exposures  were  noted  ai»^ 
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elevations  taken  by  the  double  barometer  method  at  the 
points  indicated  by  the  arrows  and  figures.  At  B  the 
synclinal  could  be  seen  in  the  folds  of  the  seam,  and  at  A  in 
those  of  a  rock  at  a  known  distance  below  the  bed,  the  ele- 
vation of  the  seam  at  this  point  being  deduced  from  that  of 
the  rock.  Since  the  dips  on  the  two  sides  of  the  left-hand 
stream  are  in  opposite  directions,  there  must  be  an  anticline 
between  the  crop  lines  approximately  parallel  to  the  line  A  B. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  no  elevations  were  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  syncline,  the  direction  of  the  dip  answering  all  pur- 
poses. Likewise,  the  coal  seam  need  not  have  been  opened, 
because  the  direction  of  the  dip  determined  from  the  exposure 
of  any  rock  above  or  below  the  coal  would  have  been  the  same 
as  that  of  the  bed  itself.  Finally,  the  syncline  as  deter- 
mined by  the  surface  exposures  will  correspond  to  that  in  a 
ieatn  below  water  level.  The  coal  seam  in  the  central  coal 
area  should  be  opened  at  t",  so  that  all  the  workings  will 
be  to  the  rise;  the  west  area  by  an  opening  near  D,  as  far 
"P  the  stream  as  possible,  in  order  to  get  ^c//j'«(/thedip;  that 
"1  the  east  area  by  a  rise  heading  to  the  southeast,  when  all 
the  workings  would  be  to  the  left  of  the  entry  and  to  the  rise. 


55.    Colnmnar  Sections. — A  columnar  Election  similar 

'■>  that  shown  in  Fig.  6,  shows  the  vertical  arrangement  of 

'  *^be  strata.     While  it  is  desirable  to  show  all  the  rocks  in 

I  ^e  section,  it  usually  suffices  to  note  the  coal  seams  and 

l**Hly  those   rocks  whose   outcrop   occurs   naturally  or   can 

f"^dily  be   exposed.     Where   knowledge  of   any  particular 

stratum  is  wanting,  the  place  in  the  section  where  it  belongs 

S  left  blank  and  the  word  "  concealed  "  written  opposite  in 

the  column  giving  the  names  of  the  formation. 

A  long  columnar  section  may  be  made  up  of  two  portions, 
the  one  above  water  level,  the  other  below.  The  portion 
Slbove  water  may  be  taken  from  a  hillside  trench,  and  if 
ifaat  below  water  cannot  be  obtained  by  measurement  of  the 
Estance  between  outcrops,  the  underground  record  may  be 
gotten  by  the  drill  and  joined  to  the  surface  exposure  noted 
1  the  trench. 
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^M  56,  CrosB- Sect  Ions.  —  A  crotis-sectlon  shows  th* 
^rearrangement  of  the  rocks,  not  only  vertically,  but  horizon - 
B^  tally  as  well.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  vertical  secliot 
placed  side  by  side  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  strilc^» 
and  gives  a  view  of  the  strata  similar  to  that  had  in 
railroad  cut.  It  is  used  in  reports  to  illustrate  the  extent  of 
the  measures  in  a  basin,  or  to  unravel  the  structure  of 
icomplicated  piece  of  ground  where  the  map  or  ground  pla 
does  not  suffice,  or  to  help  solve  problems  in  haulage  ar».<l 
the  like.     The  plane  of  the  section  should  be  taken  parall  * 


.4,^#m., 


""^ 
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to  the  dip,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  strike  or  anticlines,  and 
midway  between  the  exposures  of  the  various  strata  whose 
dips  and  elevations  have  been  determined  in  the  field. 
When  the  place  for  an  observation  is  not  directly  on  the 
line  of  section,  it  is  projected  into  the  plane  of  section  by 
moving  it  horizontally  along  the  line  of  strike.  The  sim- 
plest case  would  be  that  shown  in  Pig.  19,  in  which  the 
upper  portion  represents  a  horizontal  plat  of  the  notes  as 
taken  in  the  field,  and  the  lower  portion  the  cross-section  as 


i 
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made  from  the   field   notes.     The   horizontal  and  vertical 
scales  are  the  same. 

The  horizontal  plat  shows  the  crops  of  the  various  beds 

with  a  letter  attached  to  distinguish  between  them.     The 

elevation,  and  the  direction  of  dip,  but  not  the  amount,  are 

^ven  in  each  instance,  as  well  as  a  few  surface  elevations 

*^  points  marked  x. 

57.    To    construct   such   a    cross-section,    first  draw   a 
horizontal  line  to  represent  a  datum  of  known  elevation.     In 
^^is  instance,  since  all  the  elevations  are   over  1,000  feet. 
Our   datum  may  be  taken  as  this  distance  above  sea  level, 
^^xt  project  the  observations  when  necessary  into  the  plane 
^^   the  section  by  drawing  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  sec- 
^*oix   line  through   the  '  place   where   any   observation  was 
'^ade.     Where  this  line  crosses  the  section  line,  the  place  of 
observation    is  located   horizontally   in   the   plane   of    the 
^^ction.     Along  the   datum  line,  and  on  some  convenient 
^^ale,  lay  off  the  above  distances  and  erect  a  series  of  per- 
pendiculars.    On  these  perpendiculars  mark  the  elevations 
^s    taken   from  the   horizonal  plat,  less  the   height  of   the 
Saturn  above  sea  level.     In  the  above  case,  1,000  feet  would 
t^e  deducted  from  each  measurement.     Next  sketch  in  the 
profile  of  the  surf  ace  J/--S-7'-S-iV  and  erect  a  perpendicular 
^o  the  datum  line  where  the  synclinal  axis  crosses  the  section 
line.    We  will  then  have  a  profile  of  the  surface  on  which 
are  located  the  outcrops  of  the  seams  at  their  proper  eleva- 
tion.   The  various  strata  must  next  be  drawn  in,  and  here 
procedure  varies. 

If  it  be   assumed  that   the   beds   are   straight  between 
exposures,  points  of  outcrop  such  as  D-D^^  ^%-J^%  should  be 
joined  by  straight  lines.     These  lines,  if  prolonged  to  inter- 
section, would   form   a   more  or   less  acute  V,  and  show  a 
^^ickening  of  the  strata  at  the  apex  of  the  V.     The  better 
P^an  is  to  draw  in  the  strata  as  if  they  were  a  series  of  par- 
^Uel  compound  curves  approximately  tangent  to  the  dip  at 
^^ch  point  of  outcrop.     This  preserves  their  uniform  thick- 
ness throughout.    Thus,  in  dealing  with  the  Z>seam,  Fig.  19, 
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try  to  find  a  curve  that  will  intersect  the  points  of  outc^''? 
D-D^-D-D~D^.  When  this  is  located  sat isfsc tori ly.  •«:^^^ 
other  beds  B-C-E  may  be  drawn  in  parallel  thereto.  IT  ^  ** 
bore  hole  has  been  sunk  in  either  valley  at  Rot S,  the  poi^*^^* 
where  it  intersects  the  beds  Cand  D  may  be  located  or— -E^a 
perpendicular  to  the  datum  line  erected  for  this  purpo==^- 
The  deepest  portion  of  the  basin  is,  of  course,  along  t  ^^ 
line  of  the  synclinal  axis.  In  dealing  with  the  anticlL  -*i*^ 
forming  t!ie  hill  A',  a  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  dip,  ^^ 

well  as  the  direction,  will  be  necessary.  For  the  D  and  -^  '' 
seams  the  lines  representing  the  dip  should  be  prolong^^^^^ 
until  they  intersect  at  3  and  K,  when  curves  conformable  r  '*> 
the  curves  D-D^-D^-D^-D^  and  C-C,-C^,  respectively,  m^ss-^y 
be  drawn  tangent  to  the  line  of  dip,  joining />,-/),  and  C,~C~^ — -■  •■ 
The  other  strata  are,  of  course,  sketched  in  parallel  C*"  ^^ 
C  and  n. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  cross-section  is  exact  only  at  th*^"** 
points  of  exposure  of  the  seams;  everywhere  else  it  is  at  -^3" 
approximation,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  our  knowledg'"!^^' 
as  to  underground  conditions. 

Sections  such  as  the  above  serve  to  embellish  a  reporr  ~*^  *' 
and  throw  considerable  light  on  underground  structure,  bur  *-* 
in  no  sense  are  they  as  exact  as  the  map  from  which  they-t  — ' 
are  made.  Much  depends  on  the  Judgment  and  skill  of  th^^  *^ 
prospector,  and  every  available  surface  feature  should  be^^^" 
mapped  before  the  cross-section  is  attempted. 

In  Fig.  18,  had  the  amounts  of  ail  the  dips  been  taken,  «* 
these  might  have  been  laid  off  at  B-D-D^-D,,  as  well  as  at  ^^ 
D-D^,  and  produced  until  they  intersected  as  at  2,  This  ^* 
would  have  given  a  series  of  tangents,  to  fit  wnicn  a  com-  " 
pound  curve  could  he  selected,  but  it  is  prooiematical  if  ^ 
better  results  would  be  obtained  than  by  the  first  method, 
where  the  curves  are  sketched  in  to  conform  as  nearly  as  ^ 
possible  to  observed  conditions. 


58.  Geologleal  Field  Sketch.— Fig.  30  shows  the  field 
sketch  for  a  more  complete  geological  map,  and  Fig.  21  the 
completed  map  of  the  same. 


J 
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Pig.    22   shows  two    cross-sections    made    through   t 
strata   mapped   in   Fig.    %l.     That   these   sections   do  r 
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show  the  true  condition  of  affairs  is  probable,  being  made 
prolonging  the  lines  of  dip  in  the  same  direction  for  the  f 
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^^ight  of  the  section.     That  the  dip  would  be  regular  for 

even  a  fraction  of  this  distance  is,  of  course,  improbable. 

^^  satisfactory  method  can  be  devised  by  which  the  sur- 

^*ce  outcrops  and  dips  of  contorted  strata  may  be  made  to 

^"Ow,  except    approximately,    the    conditions    prevailing 

Underground.     When  dealing  with  this  class  of  rocks,  the 

^eductions  made  from  surface  observations  should  be  con- 
IS 

'''"Hied  by  drilling,  and  even  then  the  probable  underground 

^^^Ucture    should  only  be  penciled   and  not  inked  on  the 

^^P,  so  that  subsequent  developments  would  not  necessitate 

^^ightly  erasures. 

I'^ig.  23,  adapted  from  Mr.   H.  M.  Chance,  shows  three 

f^^ixis  outcropping  at  A-B-C-A'-B'-C^  and  dipping  sharply 

^  t    regularly 
^^Ward  a  synclinal  ^  f    ^ 

^^is  X  F,  which  is  \         ^^)fii      ^ 

^l^o  inclined    from  V^     |     ^^^^ 


toward    Y.     The  ^^^     \     ^< 

^^tcrops     where  ^^^        J^\     '    S(^^ 

^^Scrved  are  shown  ^^'^  ^^^    ^     ^^^i^ 

^y  full  lines;  where  r  _  ^-^1 ^ill ^r.""  'J y 

^rawn  in,  by  dotted  ^'-^  "n  ^/  T 

lines.    The  plane  of  \  ^^^         /^^ 

tbe  section  may  be  ^v^  ^^^       '     ^n 

^aken  in    either  of  >n^    /    ^^s   I 

^wo  ways.     In  one  ^>^  l^f,     . 

it     is    drawn     par-  ^       ^^^     I     ^/ 

allel  to  the  dips,  as  ^^^ 

^-0-/e,  and  is  con-  |^v/ 

sequently  broken  ^         ^ 

^here  it  crosses  the 

syncline;  in  the  other,  M-O-N^  it  is  continuous  and  at 
^ght  angles  to  a  vertical  plane  through  the  syncline  X  Y. 
^^  either  case  the  method  of  construction  is  the  same,  but 
^be  results  are  different.  The  points  of  observed  dip  are 
P^'ojected  into  the  plane  of  the  section  by  carrying  them 
*long  the  strike.  Thus,  in  the  first  case,  A-B-C-A'-B'^C 
^^^comc  a-i-<-a,-A,-^„  and  in  the  second  (^r^x-c^-a-b^-c^. 


A  datum  line  corresponding  to  a-0~a^  or  a^-0-a,  is  neit 
drawn,  and  the  distances  ai,  be,  cOc^,  f,i„  and  i,"i„or 

^■-^  and  A,  n,  laid  off  along 
Its  length  and  perpen- 
d  i  c  u  1  a  r  5    erected  as 
before.     On  these  per- 
j.,g  ^  penriiculars  are  marked 

the  elevations  of  the 
various  crops,  and  the  several  dips  are  then  laid  off  at  these 
points,  and  the  lines  of  dip  are  prolonged  until  they  intersert 
on  the  line  of  the  synclinal  axis,  giving  sections  such  as  are 
shown  in  Figs.  24  and  25,  respectively.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  true  dips  of  the  beds  are  preserved  in  each  instance, 


but  that  in  Fig.  25  the  thickness  of  the  strata  is  exaggerated, 
because  the  line  «,  O,  Fig,  23,  is  longer  than  the  line  aO. 
The  beds  may  be  shown  forming  a  V-shaped  intersection, 
or  the  apexes  may  be  rounded,  as  shown.  The  V  shape, 
however,  shows  the  probable  maximum  depth  of  the  seams, 

Sections  such  as  the  above,  while  only  approximately  cor- 
rect, owing  to  probable,  but  unknown,  changes  of  dip,  are  ol 
value  to  the  prospector  in  showing  roughly  what  may  I" 
expected  underground.  The  true  conditions  will  vary  fro™ 
the  theoretic  conditions,  shown  in  the  section,  but  the  tvfO 
will  more  nearly  conform  as  the  strata  are  more  regular. 

In  conclusion,  whatever  may  be  our  deductions  as  U> 
underground  conditions  from  the  examination  of  surfs'^' 
exposures,  these  should  be  confirmed  by  drilling.  The  test 
of  the  drill  is  final;  it  is  desirable  in  undisturbed  and  fl»' 
regions,  and  is  essential  in  dealing  with  contorted  strata. 
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Strike 
^        Dip 
Xftf "    Strike  and  dip  of  bedding 

X  Vertical  dip  and  strike  of  bedding 

®  Horizontal  strata 

/Jo'  Strike  and  dip  of  schistosity 

^  Vertical  dip  and  strike  of  schistosity 

^%o «  Strike  and  dip  of  joint  planes 

^  Vertical  dip  and  strike  of  joint  planes 

X  Axis  of  anticline 

X  Axis  of  syncline 

^  Dip  with  subordinate  folds 

^  Mines  (followed  by  name  of  product) 

X  Prospects 

AAAAJ*  Contorted  strata 

X  Slope 

r\  Drift  or  tunnel 

i^     #  Coal  openings 

O  Bore  hole 

Coal  outcrop 

Coal  outcrop 

Foot  of  hill 
"2^S"      Trails 

Railroads 

Double-track  railroads 
Railroad  tunnels 
/V        Triangulation  stations 
■•*S<         Bench  mark  and  elevation 

p        Shafts 
-^'V^      Mine  tunnel,  showing  directions 
y^        Mine  tunnel,  direction  unknown 

^^O     Mine  dumps 

Fig.  27 
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^L  CONVENTIONAL   SIGNS 

^B  -^^l.  With  small  scale  maps,  it  is  impossible  to  place 
^P**^reon  in  the  field  all  the  notes  necessary  to  be  preserved, 
■BXid  some  system  of  signs  has  to  be  formulated  to  replace 
H'*"^t-teii  words.  Fig.  26  shows  the  conventional  signs  as 
'  ffS  v-en  by  the  United  Slates  Geological  Survey,  for  the  ordi- 
"^fy  rock  formations;  they  are  of  service  in  illustrating  a 
*^c;t.ion  made  down  a  hillside  or  from  bore  hole  records. 

Fig.  il  shows  a  number  of  symbols  used  to  denote  certain 
fs-cts  in  the  occurrence  of  the  rocks  or  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain minerals.  In  practice,  others  than  those  shown  may 
t>e   improvised  to  meet  any  particular  case. 

On  the  very  small  scale  maps  used  in  "working  up"  large 
■properties,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  use  many  of  these  con- 
ventional signs,  because  of  confusion  resulting  from  obser- 
vations taken  near  together.  In  such  cases,  and  even  when 
the  symbols  are  used,  it  is  best  to  mark  by  a  number  the 
place  on  the  map  where  an  observation  was  made,  and 
under  the  corresponding  number  in  the  field  book  write  all 
I  the  data  gathered  at  that  place;  in  the  office  the  data  taken 

^_      "1  the  field  can  be  placed  on  the  larger,  or  detail,  map  with 
^m     the  proper  signs  affixed. 

TfrK    DRILL    IN    PU08PECTIN0 

60.    Shafting  iintl  DrtlllnK. — ^If  the  seam  nowhere  out- 

'^''ops  on  the   property,  or  it    is  desired  to  test  a  seam  at 

P"'r>ts  back  from  the  line  of  outcrop,  or  the  depth,  dip,  and 

^^rilte  require   investigation,  shafting  or   drilling  (boring) 

'Oust  be  resorted  to.     Whether  shafting  or  drilling  is  used  is 

largely  based   on  commercial  considerations,  such   as   the 

'•ymber  and  depth  of  shafts  or  holes  necessary  to  properly 

prove  the  property.     If  three  or  four  shafts  50  feet  deep 

*in  suffice,  it  is  better  to  sink  them  than  to  drill,  for  two 

^tasons:  (I)  Because   no  drilling   contractor   will   ship   his 

plant  into  the  field  to  drill  300  or  300  feet  of  holes  involv- 

"■S  ihrce  or   four   moves,  except  at  an   exorbitant   price 
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per  foot;   (2)  though   the  drilling  is  cheaper  if   the  pli*" 
is  on   the   ground,   the   advantages   gained   by   examinir; 
the  coal  in  a  4'  X  5'  shaft  over  the  inspection  of  a  l|-inc 
core  are  so  manifest  that  the  increased  expense  should  tn^^e 
incurredf    (3)  shaft  openings  can  often  be  utilized  in  tfcr"^' 
later  working  of  the  seam;  (4)  drifts  in  the  seam  caa  fc^^^ 
run  from  a  shaft,  the   top  and  bottom  rock  can  be  th^^  *" 
oughly   examined    and    an   estimate  made  of    the  probata*' 
amount  of  water  that  will  be  met  with  in  the  mining.     O^i 
the  other   hand,  when  holes  aggregating  several   thousaO  *^ 
feet  have  to  be  put  down,  drilling  must  be  resorted  to.     T*^ 
be   sure,   shafts   are   always   preferable,  but   it   is   safe     f 
assume  that  the  economic  conditions  making  a  seam  at    ^        I 
depth  of  1,000    feet   valuable    will  not   be  affected   by  a«^V         1 
uncertainty  in  our  knowledge  of  the  coal  when  based  on  t  *^'        ' 
examination   of   a  core   as  compared  with  that  gained  '•^l 
actual  inspection  of    the  coal   at  the  foot  of  a  trial  sha^^^' 
therefore,  shafting  is  never  undertaken  with  deep  seams. 

61.  Systems  of  Boring  or  Urillingr The  two  chi     *^1 

systems  of  boring  or  drilling  are:  (1)  By  a  percussion  driS-  ^" 
which  chips  the  rock  into  small  fragments,  subsequent^  ~^  . 
removed ;  this  is  adaptable  to  testing  the  depth  of  coal  seam^  *^  ' 
the  stationary  or  portable  well  drill  is  an  example;  (2)  by 
rapidly  revolving  ring  that  grinds  the  rock  in  an  annula-^^' 
space  into  dust,  subsequently  bringing  up  a  core  or  section  ^"^^ 
of  the  formation  passed  through ;  this  is  adaptable  to  testing  *_ 
both  the  quality  and  depth  of  a  coal  searo;  the  diamonc^* 
drill  and  the  Davis  calyx  drill  are  examples. 

62,  Choice  of  Hysteni. — AVhere  the  presence  or  absenci 
of  coal  alone  is  to  be  determined,  or  its  depth  below  ihe^ 
surface  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  dip  is  the  point 
desired,  the  percussion  system  gives  good  results  and  is 
generally  cheaper  than  the  rotary.  The  rotary  system  is 
usually  preferable  for  testing  the  quality  of  a  seam,  and  the 
increased  knowledge  of  a  seam  obtainable  from  examining 
the  core  furnished  over  that  obtainable  from  the  fine  sludge 
usually  brought  up  by  the  percussive  system,  is  so  apparent 
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to  need  little  explanation.  Two  illustrations  will  serve. 
Some  seams  are  so  largely  made  up  of  bony  coal  and  other 
^napurities  that  in  appearance  are  like  good  coal,  that  drill- 
^'^gr  by  the  ordinary  percussive  methods  gives  little  or  no 
information  as  to  thickness  and  quality.  Again,  with  a 
seam  having  a  carbonaceous  shale  for  roof  or  bands  of  inter- 
stratified  slate,  drilling  by  the  percussive  system  may  lead 
to  wrong  conclusions,  as  to  thickness,  quality,  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  impurities  in  the  coal.  This  is  so,  because  the 
samples  obtained  by  this  system  are  in  minute  fragments, 
so  thoroughly  mixed  that  the  identification  of  any  one  par- 
ticle and  its  place  in  relation  to  the  seam  is  of  course  impos- 
sible, whereas  the  cores  obtained  by  the  rotary  drill  are 
solid  and  show  exactly  all  impurities  passed  through  as  well 
^s  their  relations  to  one  another. 

Q3«    Contracts. — This  work  is  usually  done  under  con- 
tract at  a  fixed  price  per  foot,  depending  on  the  depth  and 
size  of  the  hole,  the  number  of  times  the  machine  must  be 
*noved  from   hole  to   hole,  and   the  distance   apart  of   the 
holes.     The  contractor  supplies  the  machine  and  labor  and 
carries  on  the  work.     Water  and  coal  for  the  engine  may  be 
paid  for  by  the  contractor  or  company,  as  agreed  in  advance. 
As  far  as  possible,  the  holes  should  be  located  near  some 
road,  so  that  supplies  may  be  hauled  in,  and  convenient  to 
water,  of  which   a  large  amount  is  required.     A   distinct 
understanding  should   be  had  in   writing,  signed  and  wit- 
nessed, as  to  what  the  contractor  is  to  do  and  furnish,  and 
particularly  if  he  is  to  guarantee  a  core.     If  the  contractor 
E^arantces  this,  and  fails  to  furnish  a  complete  core  of  the 
coal  seam  satisfactory  to  the  company,  he  can  be  compelled 
to  drill  other  hides  until  a  core  is  supplied.     For  this  guar- 
antee an  extra  charge  will  be  exacted,  which  is  worth  paying. 

V4«  Xmnber  and  Ix>cation  of  Holes. — Whichever  sys- 
tem of  drilling  or  boring  is  finally  adopted,  considerable 
^^udy  should  be  devoted  to  the  problem  before  any  drilling 
^ntracts  are  let,  so  that  the  smallest  number  of  holes  neces- 
^"^  to  do  the  work  may  be  determined.     The  number  and 
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location  of  drill  holes  is  largely  a  matter  of  judgment  and 
local  conditions.     Some  companies  require  one  to  the  square 
mile  or  one  to  each  thousand  acres,  and  where  the  seam 
from   its  location  is  very  valuable  and  doubts  are  enter- 
tained as  to  its  continuity  at  that  point,  even  more  may  t>e 
required.     When  the  deposits  are  irregular  and  under  lig^ht 
cover,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  Central  Basin,  holes  are  fre- 
quently located  80  rods  apart. 

The  ratio  of  one  hole  to  the  square  mile  or  thousand 
acres,  though  holding  good,  would  rarely  be  followed  for 
very  deep  seams,  because  of  the  enormous  cost;  one  '^o 
every  2,000  or  3,000  acres  would  have  to  suffice.  In  B^Lt 
measures  the  drill  is  located  to  most  advantageously  test  ttx. « 
quality  of  the  seam,  the  information  obtained  as  to  dept:-^ 
and  dip  being  of  secondary  importance;  but  where  the  rocl^^^ 
are  contorted  and  faulted,  a  knowledge  of  the  undergroua 
structure  is  fully  as  essential  as  of  the  quality  of  th 
seam.  In  this  case,  the  cross-section  is  prepared  from  th 
study  of  surface  exposures  and  the  drill  located  to  settle  an 
doubtful  points  or  to  discover  unknown  ones.  How  man 
holes  are  necessary  it  is  impossible  to  state,  each  piece  o 
contorted  ground  requiring  separate  and  distinct  treatment 


65.    Examples  of  Xiocatlon  of  Holes. —  In   the  cas 

shown  in  Fig.  7,  if  the  analyses  and  sections  of  all  the  open- 
ings .were  up  to  the  standard  demanded  by  the  company, 
probably  all  that  would  be  done  would  be  the  opening  of  th< 
upper  seam  at  the  head  of  the  stream  on  the  I.  W.  Hall  trad 
possibly  also  at   U',     If  No.  3  on  the  lower  seam  showe« 

evidences  of  thinning,  a  hole  should  be  put  down  near  th ^ 

southeast  corner  of  the  Wesley  Holt  tract.     If  the  coal  thei 
was  too  thin,  both  Holt  farms  and  the  northern  portion 
the  Hall  farm  would  be  rejected   and  another  hole  mij 
be  sunk  near  the  southern  and  central  portion  of  the  Alh 
tract,  particularly  if   more   coal   could   be   bought   in  th_ 
direction.     On  the  western  side  of  the  property,  if  openin 
No.  1  and  No.  2  were  satisfactory  and  the  coal  as  uncc^v- 
ered  in  the  stream  at   U'  showed  up  well,  a  confirmatoxT 
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hole  might  be  put  down  near  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  Jones  tract.  However,  if  the  crop  openings  were  all 
good,  few  companies  would  drill  a  property  of  this  size 
unless  more  coal  could  be  had  to  the  west,  in  which  event 
the  hole  on  the  Jones  tract  would  test  their  property  and 
that  adjoining  as  well. 

Large  properties,  shown  in  Fig.  9,  are  rarely  drilled. 
SMie  low  price  at  which  they  are  offered  makes  it  possible 

Tlhe  buyer  to  take  some  chances,  and  the  examination  of 
pie  outcrop  on  it  and  neighboring  properties  is  considered 
■ufficient. .  If,  however,  the  coal  lies  at  some  distance  below 
the  surface  and  does  not  outcrop,  the  deposit  must  be  pros- 
ipeeied  by  drilling. 

If  drilling  is  decided  on,  it  should  be  preceded  by  a 
'Careful  surface  examination,  and  the  information  obtained 
'I>y  the  drill  used  in  conjunction  with  the  surface  data 
■Od  not  independently.  In  most  cases,  half  the  money 
•pent  in  drilling,  if  laid  out  in  a  detailed  esamination  of 
Ihe  surface  exposures,  would  yield  far  more  satisfactory 
results. 


66.  As  there  is  no  coal  in  or  under  the  Mauch  Chunk  or 
Pocono  formation,  the  drill  should  not  be  located  where 
"ther  of  these  formations  outcrop.  Likewise,  since  the 
Barren  Measures  of  the  Appalachian  coal  field  are  destitute 
^{  workable  seams,  the  drill  should  be  located  within  the 
irea  covered  by  them  only  when  it  is  desired  to  reach  the 
coals  in  the  Productive  Measures  below.  In  this  case 
the  holes  should  be  placed  along  the  valleys  of  the  streams 
H'Jwing  over  the  Barren  Measure  area,  to  save  several 
'iiindred  feet  of  unnecessary  drilling. 

In  the  case  shown  by  Fig.  19,  the  drill  holes  for  testing 
Wh  quality  and  dip  would  be  conveniently  located  at 
H  and  S. 

Large  tracts  of  some  seams  in  a  region  of  excellent  repu- 
'Mionare  bought  without  drilling,  but  this  is  unsafe  owing 
'**  the  tendency  of  all  seams,  even  the  most  regular,  to  have 
'°«»1  bad  places. 


66 
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67.     To  Determine  the  Dlreotlon  and  Amount  of  OMi 
of   an  Inclined  Seam  by  Means  of  Three  Bore  Hole^;^ 

Three  points  determine  the  position  of  a  plane  passir*^ 
through  them ;  hence,  it  is  possible  from  the  records  of  ihr^a* 
bore  holes  to  determine  exactly  the  plane  of  a  seam  if  tliis 
uniform  between  the  bore  holes.  Assuming  this  to  be  tbc 
case,  three  holes  are  located  by  survey,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  surface  at  each  hole  determined  by  levels.  Subtraclinf 
the  depth  of  each  hole  from  its  elevation  at  the  surface 
gives  the  elevation  of  the  seam  at  each  bore  hole.  The  siritt 
of  the  seam,  being  a  level  line  in  the  seam,  is  then  determined 
by  finding  a  point  on  the  line  in  the  seam  joining  two  of  tiie 
bore  holes  that  has  the  same  elevation  as  the  intersection  of 
the  third  hole  with  the  seam.  If  a  line  is  then  drawn  join- 
ing this  point  with  the  third  hole,  such  line  is  a  litf  ofitrikf, 
and  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  this  line  gives  the  direction 
of  the  dip  of  the  seam.  The  amount  of  dip  is  then  deter- 
mined by  the  fall  this  line  has  in  a  given  distance. 

Illustration.— Fig.  88  represents  three  drill  holes  located  at  A,  B, 
and  Con  the  surface. 

As  shown  in  the  figure,  the  respective  elevations  of  these  holes  M 
the  surface  are  980,  6S0.  and  1,2B0  feet  above  datum.  Their  depths  U 
the  seam  are  530,  800.  and  790  feet.  Subtracting  the  depth  of  each  holl 
from  its  elevation  at  the  surface  gives  the  corresponding  elevation  iit 
the  seam,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  460.  350,  and  500  feet  above  datunii 
respectively. 

As  shown  in  the  datum,  or  horizontal  plane.  Fig.  28.  the  holes '^> 
B,  Care  connected  by  a  survey  as  follows;  u-*.  S  83°  30'  E  8,000  feSi; 
*-*-,  N  68^  50'  W  1.500  feet.  Draw  a  line  in  the  aeam.  joining  the  tw* 
bore  holes  that  have  the  least  and  greatest  elevations,  in  this  cax  ' 
and  C.  The  horizontal  length  of  this  line  as  given  by  the  surveyte 
I..W0  feet,  its  total  fall  .VM)  -  350  =  150  ft.  or  a  fall  of  I  in  10;  tlutili 
to  say,  the  line  c-b  falls  1  foot  in  each  10  feet  of  horizontal  distance. 

The  next  step  is  to  find  a  point  on  this  line  having  the  same  elen 
tion  as  the  bottom  of  hole  A  (460).  This  point  is  460  -  8S0  =  110  (M 
in  vertical  height,  above  bottom  of  hole  5.  And  since  the  fall  of  tU 
line  C'b  is  1  in  10,  the  distance  of  this  point  from  hole  S.  or  ll 
distance  bx  in  the  horizontal  plane  is  110  X  10  =  1.100  feet.  Thi 
determines  the  strike  line  (460).  drawn  from  Ihe  bottom  of  hole  A.  ■ 
marked  in  the  figure.  Another  strike  line  (350)  is  also  drawn  paralW' 
to  this  one  in  the  seam. 
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n  fttep  is  ihe  solutiun  nf  the  [riangles  sbown  in  the  horizontal 
W  lo  determine  the  direcliun  of  the  strike  of  the  seam  and  the  dip 


Oarvm  tr  Harlilntal  Ptam, 

PiQ.  n 

U  right  angles  to  this.  The  bearing  of  the  line  b-c  is  given  by 
lun-ey  N  68'  W  W.  The  angle  csa,  exterior  to  the  triangle  axb. 
indag  follows: 

2.1)0(1  BJ     ■ 


"  S.t)O0  Ci 


1,100 


8.000  X  .82008 


"  3,000  X  .MT4  - 


1,100  ■ 


784.8 


r,  angle. 


*TifStcxa  =  38°  Sr.  The  hne  o6  being  parallel  t< 
K  «ng1e  a  j-f  =  38°  51',  and  the  angle  o  *  a  is  then  88°  51  -  18'  40' 
'U':  hence  the  bearing  of  the  strike  line  is  {180"  -  83°  30'  -  20°  11' 
'  IS')  K  TT'  16'  £.  The  hne  of  dip  being  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
ike  iU  bearing  is  (90'  -  77°  19'  =  12°  41')  S  12°  41'  E. 
'  fmi  the  amount  of  dip  it  is  necessary  to  solve  the  triangle  eoblo 
K  the  horiiontal  length  of  the  dip  line  c o.  The  angle  cob  is  a 
angle,  and  the  angle  obe  as  found  above  is  36°  51':  hence,  the 
bot the  line r-o  =  l.SOO  X  sin  88°  51' =  1.500  X  .62728  =  W0,92 feet. 
toUl  fall  of  this  line  is  equal  to  the  total  (all  of  the  line  c-b  as 
I  above,  500  -  350  =  1  BO  feet.  The  amount  of  the  dip  of  the 
» Ihen.  100  :  940.92.  or  1  :  8,2728,  or  the  tangent  of  the  dip  angle 


«""  e.2Ta8 


•-  .15941.  and  the  dip  angle  is  9'  08'. 
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68,    The    deceptive   results   obtained   by  depending  o 
drilling  solely  are  well  shown  in  Fig,  29.  in  the  case  of  a  seac     u 
at    an     average    depth   i~^ 

235  feet.     The  curved  lin 

marks  the  outcrop  of  th 
guide  rock,  which  showed- 
marked  syncline  B  A  ~' 
besides  other  minor  fold^= 
The  drill  holes  /,  3,  3  wer— . 
sufficient  in  number  anc  i 
well  located  for  testing  ih™ 
quality  of  this  2,000-acr^ 
tract,  but  gave  entirel^^ 
erroneous  ideas  as  to  th^ 
dip  and  strike.  They  wer« 
^°-  *■  located,   as  shown,   in  th« 

valleys  to  save  the  cost  of  drilling  through  several  hundred 
feet  of  measures  that  formed  a  hill  over  the  syncHne.  Tb.e 
figures  GV^,  677,  and  675  give  the  respective  elevations  o* 
the  floor  of  the  coal  seam  at  the  foot  of  each  drill  hol«- 
These  elevations  indicate  that  for  all  practical  purposes  t^*^ 
Strike  is  the  line  2-3,  or  nearly  at  right  angles  to  tt>* 
syncline ;  in  other  words,  the  direction  of  the  dip  as  deduct' 
from  the  drill  holes,  and  shown  at  c,  was  nearly  90°  in  errc*  ■ 
^nce  the  true  dips,  as  shown  by  the  syncline,  are  </ and  ^' 
A  fourth  drill  hole  would  have  revealed  this  error. 


I 


CALCTTLATION    OF  AREA  ANT>  TONNAGE 


To  calculate  the  area  of  the  coal  seam,  first  adc^^^^ 
together  the  areas,  as  shown  by  the  property  map,  of  th^^ 
farms  entirely  underlain  with  coal.      Next  estimate  the  pro — " 

Iportional  area  underlain  on  each  of  the  remaining  farms^ 
and  add  this  sum  to  the  above  for  the  total  area.  Thus^  i^ 
we  have  867  acres  covered  by  eleven  farms,  eight  of  thcs^ 
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^H  being  entirely    underlain  with    coal,    and    on    the    remain 

^B  in g  three  there  is  as  follows:  one-fourth  of  100  acres,  one- 

■  fifth  of  60  acres,  and  one-  half  of  138  acres,  the  total  area  under- 

¥     'ain  will  then   be  867  +  2i5  -f-  12  +  09  =  973  acres,  of  which 

I      89  per  cent,  has  been  determined  by  actual  farm  survey  and 

ll  per  cent,  by  estimation.     Therefore,  granting  we  are  as 

TOuch  as  50  per  cent,  in  error  in  estimating  our  partial  areas, 

t^he  final  result  would  only  be  50  per  cent,  of  11,  or  5.5  per 

*^eni.  astray,    which    is   accurate   enough   for   preliminary 

estimates.     The  final  survey,  if  the  coal  is  bought  and  paid 

'<>r  within  the  crop  line,   should  be  run   with  transit  and 

When,  as  noted  before,  two  seams  are  too  close  together 
>  be  distinguished  on  the  map,  the  area  of  the  second  may 
B  deduced  from  the  first  if  their  average  horizontal  distance 
art  has  been  determined  as  directed.  To  do  this  with  a 
Woperty  mapped  on  a  scale  of  30  rods  (=  495  feet)  per  inch, 
L  Set  a  pair  of  dividers  to  1  inch  and  step  them  around  the  crop. 
Multiply  the  total  distance  thus  obtained  by  the  value  of 
1  inch  in  feet.  This  will  give  us  the  length  of  a  strip  whose 
width  is  the  average  horizontal  distance  between  the  crop 
lines.  Multiply  this  length  by  the  horizontal  distance  and 
divide  by  43,560,  and  the  area  in  acres  is  obtained,  to  be 
deducted  from  or  added  to  the  area  of  the  first  seam, 
according  as  this  is  below  or  above  the  second. 


■I, — The  length    of   crop  as  stepped  by  dividers  is 
iocbes;    average   horizontal   distance   between   crops  is  S^   feet; 


al«  of   map  30  rods  is  486  feet  per  inch.     Then, 


J2  X  495  X  85 


48.560 

=  IB.7  acres,  whicb  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  area  of  the  (irst  seam, 

^^"^Use  it  is  the  upper  one.    In  flat  countries,  where  the  outcrops  a.re 

Crated,  tlie  area  of  each  seam  must  be  calculated  independently. 


TOXNAGE  PEK  ACRE 

Flat  Seams. — To  calculate  the  number  of  tons  of 

•I  tmderlying  a  properly,  the  weight  of  coal  underlying 

^remust  first  be  determined.     In  the  case  of  a  flat  scam 

*  's  found  by  multiplying  the  square  feet  in  1  acre  by  the 


?0 
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thickness  of  the  seam  in  feet,  and  that  product  by  ttie 
weight  of  1  cubic  foot  of  the  coal.  The  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  coal  is  found  by  multiplying  tbe  weight  of  acubic:^ 
foot  of  water  (63.5  pounds)  by  the  specific  gravity  of  tb.^ 
coal.  The  average  specific  gravity  of  bituminous  coal  ma.  ;y 
be  assumed  as  1.3,  while  that  of  anthracite  coal  is  1.5. 

One  acre  contains  43,560  square  feet.  Hence,  for  eaet* 
foot  of  thickness  of  seam  there  are  43,560  cubic  feet  of  coa.1 
per  acre,  in  a  flat  seam.  Therefore,  to  find  the  weight  t>f" 
coal  in  a  flat  seam  underlying  1  acre  of  land  we  have  ih.^ 
following: 

Rule:.— Multiply  43,S60  by  ihe  thichuss  of  the  seam,  i"** 
_/>(■/,  and  that  product  by  62. o,  and  the  resulting  product  b_y 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  coal.  Divide  the  product  obtained 
by  3,000  for  short  Ions  or  2,2^0  for  long  tons. 


Example. — In  a  flat  seam  hotv  many  short 
acre  of  land  when  Ibe  thickness  of  the  seam 
gravity  of  the  coal  1.37  ! 

43.560  X  5  xsa.a 


ins  of  coal  underlie  a^* 
s  6  feet  and  the  specific 


Solution.- 


3.000 


=  8.644  short  ti 


71.     The  above  rule  gives  the  total  weight  of  coal  und^* 
lying  an  acre  of  land  when  the  seam  is  flat,  and  makes    **^  J 
allowance  for  the  loss  due  to  the  extraction  of  the  coal. 
rule  sometimes  given,  and  which  is  used  by  Scotch  engine*^  ■ 
for  checking  the  reported  tonnage  of  coal  per  acre  in  a  &^ 
seam,  is  as  follows: 

Rule. — Multiply  the  specific  gravity  of  the  coal  by  100  a  * 
add  /,  the  result  is  the  tonnage  per  acre  per  inch  of  thickn^ 
of  Ihe  seam  {in  Ions  of  S,SiO  pounds). 

ExAMPLB. — Using  this  rule,  find  the  number  of  long  tons  underiyi  ■ 
1  acre  of  coal  where  the  aeani  is  flat  and  has  a  thickness  o£  5  (eet.  *  ' 

specific  gravity  of  the  coal  being  1.27. 

Solution. —    1.27  x  100  +  1  =  128  long  tons  per  inch  per  acre. 
Then,  128  x  5  x  18  =  "680  long  ions.     This  is  equivalent  lo  7,  * 

X  sTjgs  =  8,601.6  short  tons,  and  shows  that  the  shorter  Scottish  rti* 
checks  very  closely  the  previous  calculation. 
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72,    In  American  practice  it  is  common  to  estimate  the 

^ft  tonnage  per  acre,  or  the  weight  of   coal  that  can  be 

mined  from  a   seam   underlying   1  acre  of   land.     As  the 

methods  and  systems  for  mining  coal  have  improved,  the 

''eight  of  coal  mined  per  acre  has  steadily  increased.     A 

common  rule  formerly  employed  for  estimating  the  tonnage 

per  acre  for  flat  seams  of  bituminous  coal  was  as  follows: 

Estimate  IfiOO  short  tons  per  acre  per  foot  of  thickness  of 

seam.    This  rule  was  gradually  replaced  by  the  following; 

Estimate  100  s/wrt  tons  per  acre  per  inch  of  thickness  of 

seam.    This   rule   gives   1,200   tons   per   acre   per   foot   of 

thickness,   and   many  engineers  are  now  estimating  upon 

1»400  tons  per  acre  per  foot  of  thickness.     These  rules  show 

^  steadily  decreasing  percentage  of  loss  in  mining. 

73,  Incliiied  Seams.  —  When  the  seam  pitches  uni- 
formly, the  tonnage  per  acre  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
tonnage  calculated  for  a  horizontal  seam  by  the  cosine  of 
the  angle  of  dip;  or, 

tft«««                    t   -^  t.'                    tonnage  per  acre  of  horizontal  seam 
loiu^ge  per  acre  of  pitching  seam  = ^—^ 2-p 

^^»  in  the  example  in  Art.  70,  the  angle  of  dip  was  34°,  the 
tonnage  in  the  inclined  seam  under  1  acre  of  surface  would  be 

♦««                   •>.  1.     r  o^o        horizontal  tonnage       8,644       ^^  .^„ 
tonnage  on  pitch  of  84'  =  -^^^-^^ *-  =  ^^  =  10.427 

^t  is  not  customary  to  figure  the  tonnage  closer  than  the 

^^rest  100  tons.     Where  there  are  marked  changes  in  the 

'Pi  the  tonnage  in  each  portion  of  the  seam  must  be  calcu- 

*^e<i  separately.     Where  the  seam  is  highly  contorted   or 

.^*^ed,  even   an  approximate   estimate   of  its  contents   is 

^Possible.  

IRBEGUIiABrrrBS    OF   COAIi   S1L^3IS 

•4,    Thickness  of  Seams. — Every  normal  seam  within 

Siven  area  has  an  average,  or  usual,  thickness,  and  any 

'^^sually   thick  or  thin  portion   of   the   seam  is  of  small 

^^^nt.     This  general  rule  does  not  refer  to  the  gradual 

^^kening  or   thinning   common   to  any  seam  over  wide 

150—18 
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areas,  but  to  local  changes.  In  a  great  many  localities  the 
coal  seam  is  thicker  under  a  slate  than  under  another  form 
of  roof.  Again,  a  seam  does  not  generally  continue  to 
thicken  after  it  is  once  under  solid  cover.  The  common 
notion  that  a  seam  always  thickens  under  a  hill  does  not 
always  prove  true.  If  there  are  no  slips,  the  full  height  of 
the  seam  is  generally  obtained  as  soon  as  the  roof  is  fairly 
sound.  Naturally,  as  we  near  the  edge  of  a  coal  basin  the 
seam  thins  out  until  it  gradually  disappears.  Many  seams, 
as  the  Pittsburg  bed,  for  example,  preserve  their  thickness 
over  wide  areas. 

Pitching  seams  have  much  greater  and  more  sudden  vari- 
ations in  thickness  than  horizontal  seams,  owing  to  the 
enormous  and  irregularly  applied  pressure  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected.  Few  contorted  seams  have  a  normal 
or  average  thickness  in  the  same  sense  as  have  flat  seams, 
the  usual  thickness  of  contorted  seams  prevailing  over  a  few 
square  miles  at  best. 

The  local  thickening  and  thinning  of  seams,  such  as  rolls, 
squeezes,  hogbacks,  etc.,  extending  over  but  a  few  square 
yards  or  acres  at  the  most,  have  been  explained  in  Geology 
of  Coal,  Their  effect  on  the  value  of  the  seam  must, 
however,  be  considered  by  the  prospector.  The  local  thin- 
ning of  a  seam  has  more  effect  on  the  haulage  and  the  cost 
of  producing  coal  than  any  other  item.  It  likewise 
diminishes  the  yield  per  acre,  but  at  the  usual  purchase 
price  of  coal  land,  the  loss  per  ton  through  local  thinnings 
is  insignificant,  unless  the  irregularities  are  numerous.  An 
example  will  show  this  loss  under  average  conditions. 

A  fair  price  today  for  a  4-foot  seam  of  good  coal  varies 
from  $25  to  $100  per  acre,  according  to  the  locality,  making 
the  first  cost  of  the  coal,  at  the  usual  yield  of  5,000  tons  per 
acre,  |^  to  2  cents  per  ton.  Should  any  acre  thin  to  3  feet, 
the  loss  would  be  5,000  X  i  X  .02  =  125  for  that  partic- 
ular acre.  If  one  acre  in  every  ten  should  thin,  the  loss 
in  a  thousand-acre  property  would  be  12,500.  The  extra 
expense  in  haulage  due  to  such  thinning  would  be  several 
times  this  amount,  because  the  size  of  the  mine  car  would 
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be  reduced  thereby.     A  larger  number  of  these  small  cars 

must  be  provided,  more  trips  made,  and  more  drivers  and 
II      mules  employed  to  keep  up  the  tonnage. 

^L  75,  Extent  of  Seam. — When  investigating  coal  seams 
^Ki  measures  known  to  be  ordinarily  barren,  we  should  expect 
Htiiat  the  coal  area  is  limited  to  a  few  thousand  acres  at  most, 
and  make  exhaustive  tests  to  confirm  this  theory;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the  seams  of  the  productive 
measures  are  remarkably  uniform,  even  over  whole  counties. 
A  notable  example  of  extent  and  uniformity  is  afforded 
by  ihc  Pittsburg  bed,  originally  extending,  as  proved  by 
outlying  patches,  from  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  into  Ohio> 
snd  West  Virginia  as  far  as  the  Big  Sandy  River,  and  east- 
ward through  Meyersdale  and  Broad  Top,  Pennsylvania, 
to  Cumberland,  Maryland,  and  over  this  wide  area  it  pre- 

I  served  its  distinguishing  characteristics  of  thickness  and 
luality.  So  uniform  is  this  seam  that  often  no  tests  arc 
considered  necessary  to  prove  its  quality,  and  large  tracts 

ii     >re  bought  at  high  prices  on  the  strength  of  its  reputation 

II  alone, 

i:  One  point  the  prospector  must  not  forget  is  that  each 
property  offered  for  sale  is  a  problem  in  itself.  All  the  good 
l^  '^'iii  is  not  in  one  field  and  all  the  bad  in  another;  there  are 
I  food  and  bad  areas  in  each,  and  a  field  must  not  be  con- 
I  dernned  in  advance  because  it  is  in  a  neighborhood  usually 
poor.    Its  location  should  suggest  caution,  nothing  more. 

76.  Character  of  Seam. — In  the  Appalachian  field,  as 
'ego  westward  from  its  eastern  edge,  the  same  seam  shows 
2  continually  increasing  percentage  of  volatile  matter. 
This  constituent  in  the  Pittsburg  seam  increases  from  about 
*1  per  cent,  at  Cumberland,  to  36  per  cent,  or  more  at 
Pittsburg.  The  hardness  of  a  seam  will  also  vary;  thus, 
'he  Pittsburg,  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  is 
"""ch  harder  than  in  the  Georges  Creek  region  farther  east 
««  Fairmont  to  the  south. 

e  coking  or  other  qualities  may  change.     Again  using 

*  Ktlsburg  bed  as  an  illuBtration,  because   of   its   wide 
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extent,  the  Georges  Creek  steam  coal,  the  Pittsburg  gm — ^* 
coal,  and  the  Connellsville  coking  coal  all  belong  to  th^M^ 
seam,  yet  each  is  the  highest  type  of  its  kind. 

In  the    Eastern    States    igneous    or  volcanic  action   ha m 

played  no  part  in  changing  the  character  of  the  coal  afte    ^ 
its  formation.     Whatever  changes  have  been  effected  haw- 
been  brought  about  by  metamorphism,  as  exemplified  In  th^ 
anthracite  regions,  but  in  the  Western  States,  where  igncouE  . 
action   is  common,  the  original  character  of  the  seam  nia^ 
have  been  more  or  less  altered.      A  gentle  slowly  appljpi — - 
volcanic   or    metamorphic   heat    disiributed    more  or   ies-.  ^ 
widely  over  a  region  may  result  in  giving  a  coking  qiialit^^ 
to  coal  that  without  this  heat  would  remain  in  its  ordinary' 
lignitic  or  domestic  condition,     A  more  closely  and  mor^ 
strongly  applied  heat,  as  that  of  a  volcanic  dike,  or  over- 
lying sheet  of  lava  or  porphyry,  may  change  the  coal  at  con- 
tact to  anthracite,  or  if  the  heat  be  too  great,  to  a  species  of 
compact,  hard,  worthless  coke,  or  even  to  pure  or  impure 
graphite-,  or  a  sudden  fierce  heat  may  entirely  ruin  the  seam 
of  coal  by  burning  it  out  and  sometimes  filling  its  place  vlth 
lava.     In  searching  for  a  coking  bituminous  coal  or  anlhra- 
cite,  a  region  in  which  volcanic  rocks  predominate  should  be 
sought,  or  a  region  where  original  metamorphic  heat  may 
have  been  induced  by  great  upturning  and  folding  of  the 
strata  or  other  wide-felt  regional  causes. 

In  Northeastern  Colorado  volcanic  rocks  are  comparatively 
rare.  The  coal  in  consequence  is  of  a  lignitic,  domestic,  or 
non-coking  character.  Toward  the  southern  part  of  the 
Slate,  volcanic  dikes  and  sheets  abound,  and  the  coal  grad- 
ually becomes  of  a  coking  quality.  In  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  where  the  strata  are  greatly  overturned,  anil 
huge  masses  of  volcanic  material  have  been  intruded,  the 
coal  is  mostly  coking,  while  locally,  near  contact  with  the 
eruptive  or  intrusive  sheets,  it  may  be  changed  into  anthra- 
cite. It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  a  sheet  of  lava  or  vol- 
canic rock  may  locally  descend  or  sag  down  on  a  coal  seam 
and  for  a  certain  distance  cause  it  to  anthracize,  as  it 
while  but  a  few  yards  off,  if  the  lava  sheet  happens  to  raise 
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little,  the  coal  remains  in  its  original  unaltered  state  as  a 
domestic,  or  it  may  be  a  coking  coal.  So  it  is  sometimes 
quite  unsafe  for  a  prospector  to  assume'  that  a  coal  seam 
outcropping  over  a  large  area  and  overlain  by  a  wide  sheet 
of  volcanic  rock,  and  showing  here  and  there  an  anthracitic 
face,  is  necessarily  true  anthracite  under  all  the  area  covered 
by  the  volcanic  sheet.  As  a  rule,  intrusive  porphyries 
appear  to  have  greater  influence  in  changing  coal  than  sur- 
face volcanic  lava  flows  like  basalt. 

An  area  very  much  traversed  by  an  intricacy  of  dikes  may 
not  be  an  advisable  one'  for  the  prospector  to  select,  the 
dikes  giving  constant  trouble  in  the  future  workings  of  the 
niine.  In  locating  a  property  of  this  kind,  it  is  advisable  to 
locate  the  workings  so  that  they  will  cut  the  dikes  as  much 
^  possible  at  right  angles  and  not  diagonally.  More  than 
one  coal  mine  has  been  abandoned  from  the  prevalence  of 
dikes. 

Large  areas  of  coal  have  been  spoiled  by  past  spontaneous 
combustion  or  by  other  causes  of  burning.  The  burned  areas 
can  generally  be  detected  by  the  redness  of  the  surface  rocks, 
the  still  burning  areas  by  the  escape  of  smoke  and  gases 
^rom  cracks  in  the  ground.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  pros- 
pector should  avoid  these,  while  at  the  same  time  the  local 
redness  of  the  rocks  may  be  an  indication  to  him  of  the  pres- 
ence of  coal  in  the  vicinity  and  lead  him  to  a  locality  where 
the  coal  is  unchanged. 

77.  Faults  of  Dislocation. — These  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  excepting  in  the  anthra- 
cite measures  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and,  when  found,  are 
^'^all.  In  the  vicinity  of  Philipsburg,  Pennsylvania,  they 
*^e  fairly  common  and  may  be  traced  on  the  surface  by  the 
displacement  of  the  outcrop  of  the  coal  seams  or  of  some  stra 
^^m  of  hard  rock,  amounting  to  as  much  as  30  feet  vertically. 
^^  tracing  them,  the  coal  bench  will  be  found  hazy,  or  perhaps 
*^t  entirely  for  possibly  100  feet,  only  to  appear  at  another 
**vtl.  When  occurring,  they  should  be  carefully  located  on 
^  ffround  and  subsequently  on  the  map.     In  the  East  they 
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are  not  of  enough  importance  to  condemn  a  field,  but  give 
trouble  in  operating,  as  the  haulage  roads  have  to  be  graded 
through  the  irregularities  caused  by  them, 

In  the  West  and  in  any  mountain  region,  they  may  be  of 
such  great  throw  or  so  numerous  as  to  entirely  destroy  ihe 
value  of  the  fitld.  In  these  regions  their  effect  in  decreas- 
ing the  tonnage  in  a  property  is  marked,  but  cannot  usually 
be  calculated  until  the  fault  is  met  underground.  \Vhett 
large,  they  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  production,  due  to  the 
large  amount  of  rockwork  in  tunnels,  slopes,  etc.,  necessary 
to  recover  the  faulted  portion  of  the  seam. 

78.  Clay  Beams.— These,  together  with  dirt  seams, 
gravel  seams,  etc.,  while  not  usually  of  sufficient  extent  to 
seriously  affect  the  tonnage  in  a  property,  exert  a  marked 
influence  on  the  cost  of  production  because  of  the  cost  of 
driving  through  them.  This  is  also  true  of  old  stream  chan- 
nels, which  have  cut  out  the  coal  and  in  which  it  has  been 
replaced    by  sand,  giving  what  are  often  called  faalu  of 


iMPtrniTiEe  of  coal  seams 

79.  As  a  coal  seam  varies  in  thickness  and  extent,  so  will 
the  contained  impurities  vary,  only  more  rapidly  and  within 
narrower  areas.  In  some  seams  this  variation  is  more  to 
be  looked  for  than  in  others,  but  all  coal  fields  have  bad 
areas.  Impurities  such  as  slate  may  be  removed  or  lessened 
by  care  in  mining,  or  by  subsequent  picking  or  washing! 
others,  such  as  ash,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  cannot  usuallT 
be  cleaned  except  as  described  later. 

80.  Ash. — This  is  so  universal  as  to  be  a  constituent  | 
and  not  an  impurity.     No  fixed  percentage  can  be  named  « 

a  proper  amount   fur  any   given  coal  to  contain.     A  co*lJ 

containing  as  little  as  fi  per  cent,  is  remarkably  good,  anftj 

one  having  8  per  cent,  is  probably  better  than  the  averap 

coal  shipped  to  market.     High  or  low  ash  is  a  relative  teri4| 
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and  in  some  sections  of  the  country  14  per  cent,  of  ash  is 
considered  low. 

Ash  may  be  introduced  into  coal  from  pieces  of  a  brittle 
roof  or  of  draw  slate,  portions  of  a  slate  binder,  fragments 
of  a  soft  floor,  or  large  lumps  of  bone.     Therefore,  in  exam- 
ining any  opening,  it  is  important  to  note  how  the  roof  and 
floor  behave;  for,  if  the  pieces  breaking  off  from  them  are 
small,  the  greatest  care  underground  cannot  prevent  their 
entrance  into  the  coal  or  effect  their  subsequent  removal. 
^n  this  case  the  coal  would  have  to  be  separated  into  sizes 
an<3  washed  or  jigged,  adding  to  the  cost  of  operating. 


Bone. — This  is  a  denser  or  harder  form  of  coal,  of 
le&s  luster  and  higher  in  ash  than  the  rest  of  the  seam.  It 
^s  frequently  found  at  the  roof  and  is  then  left  up  both  in 
^^^  rooms  and  entries,  unless  its  removal  is  necessary  to 
^^^e  suflScient  height  for  haulage.  Its  effect,  when  loaded 
^^th  coal,  is  to  increase  the  percentage  of  ash  in  the  latter. 
^Ixc  ash  in  bone  will  vary  from  1^  to  5  or  more  times  as 
^Uch  as  that  in  the  coal,  and  the  bone  may  shade  into  car- 
liliaceous  shale  and  finally  true  shale.  When  left  up,  bone 
*^  a  great  protection  to  a  weak  roof,  that  is,  one  having  a 
^^tidency  to  soften  or  fall  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

82.  Mother  Coal. — This  is  sometimes  called  mineral 
^liarcoal,  and  is  a  soft  form  of  interstratified  carbon, 
Usually  higher  in  ash  than  the  rest  of  the  seam,  shading  into 
^^nut  when  the  proportion  of  dirt  is  high.  It  is  injurious 
^ot  only  because  introducing  more  ash,  but  also  in  making 
^  line  of  weakness  in  the  seam,  causing  it  to  break  in  smaller 
Pieces,  therefore  destroying  the  'Mumpiness'*  so  much 
<3esired  in  the  market. 

83.  Slate. — This   is  a   frequent   source  of  high  ash  in 
Cioal,  occurring  interstratified  with  it,  and  of  varying  thick- 
ness.    When  conveniently  located  in  a  seam,  the  mining 
tnay  be  made  in  it,  occasioning  no  loss  of  coal,  but  its  pres- 
ence is  always  undesirable,  as  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  a 
greater  or  less  amount  getting  in  the  coal.     The  large  pieces 
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will,  of  course,  be  seen  and  removed,  but  the  fine  pieces 
mingle  with  the  slack,  and  if  this  latter  is  screened  out  and 
coked,  the  resultant  product  is  abnormally  high  in  ash. 
Slack  from  slaty  seams  should  always  be  washed  before 
coking. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  slate,  thin  at 
one  end  of  a  field,  may  gradually  thicken,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  miles  form  two  distinct  seams  separated  by  several 
feet  of  rock. 

84,  Sulpliiir. — This  is  the  usual  designation  for  sulphide 
of  iron,  or  pyrites.  It  is  practically  a  universal  impurity  in 
coal,  occurring  in  many  forms,  usually  as  iron  pyrites.  The 
amount  in  any  seam  is  apt  to  vary  widely  within  short  dis- 
tances, sometimes  rising  from  1  per  cent,  to  2  or  more  in 
500  feet.  It  may  occur  so  finely  disseminated  as  to  be 
detected  only  by  analysis,  or  in  minute  crystals  on  the 
horizontal  or  vertical  cleavage  planes  of  the  coal,  looking 
like  yellow  patches.  It  is  found  in  plates  an  inch  or  more 
thick,  and  of  varying  width,  usually  at  right  angles  or 
parallel  to  the  bedding,  but  sometimes  at  an  angle,  or  in  the 
shape  of  lenses  frequently  several  hundred  pounds  in 
weight.  These  large  pieces  may  be  removed  in  mining,  but 
are  a  source  of  trouble  and  expense. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  seam,  where  the  mining  will  be 
done,  should  be  carefully  examined  for  sulphur,  as  it  is  often 
concentrated  in  the  bottom.  If  it  is  there  in  a  fine  state 
and  is  abundant,  it  will  interfere  with  the  marketing  of  the 
slack  or  its  use  in  coke  making,  or  if  present  as  sulphur 
balls,  may  entirely  preclude  machine  mining.  If  the  plant 
is  to  be  equipped  with  coal-cutting  machines,  the  question 
of  sulphur  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  seam  will  determine 
the  type  of  machine  adapted  for  undercutting. 

Sulphur  is  injurious  in  every  way.  As  it  is  combined 
with  iron,  it  adds  to  the  percentage  of  ash.  It  helps  to 
form  a  fusible  slag  or  clinker  with  the  other  impurities  of 
the  coal,  clogging  the  grate  bars,  and  its  fumes  have  a  cor- 
rosive action  on  the  steel  of  the  boilers.     If  present  in  large 
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amounts,  it  renders  the  coal  liable  to  spontaneous  combus- 
tion, owing  to  the  heat  evolved  by  its  decomposition  under 
atmospheric  moisture  and  heat,  something  particularly 
noticeable  with  slack.  It  also  renders  the  coal  unsuited  for 
forging  iron  or  coke  making. 

85.  Phospliorus. —  This  impurity  is  only  considered 
when  the  coal  is  to  be  us^d  for  the  manufacture  of  coke. 
The  amount  present  in  any  seam,  though  small,  will  vary 
widely  in  short  distances;  .02  per  cent,  is  the  maximum 
amount  of  phosphorus  allowable  in  coke  for  Bessemer  iron 
making,  and  as  none  of  this  element  is  removed  in  coking, 
and  because  on  an  average  1\  tons  of  coal  yield  1  ton  of 
coke,  coking  coal  should  not  contain  over  ,013  per  cent,  of 
phosphorus. 

86,  other  Impurities. — Ume  is  sometimes  present  in 
coal  in  the  ash  or  as  sulphate  or  carbonate.  It  has  a  ten- 
dency, owing  to  its  decomposition  by  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  air,  to  form  carbonate  of  lime,  making  the  coal  white. 
It  also  mixes  with  the  iron  and  alumina  in  the  ash  to  form 
clinker. 

The  alkalies,  soda  and  potasli,  while  present  in  the  ash, 
are  rarely  of  sufficient  amount  to  be  worthy  of  attention. 


AKAIiTSES   AITD   TESTS   OF   COAIj 

87,  The  analyses  and  tests  of  coal  that  should  be 
niade  in  connection  with  the  examination  of  a  coal  property, 
^'■e  (1)  field  tests^  which  are  made  by  the  prospector  himself 
or  under  his  direction,  and  (2)  laboratory  tests,  requiring 
"Clicate  and  often  expensive  apparatus  unsuited  for  use  in 
^c  field  and  usually  requiring  an  expert  chemist  for  its 
manipulation.  The  principal  field  tests  are  given  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

88,  Chemical  Analysis. — This  may  be  made  to  deter- 
^^  either  the  ultimate  or  proximate  composition  of  the 
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coal.  In  the  former,  the  percentage  of  each  element— ca^ 
bon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur — is  deter- 
mined. This  is  rarely  done,  owing  to  the  time,  skill, 
delicate  apparatus  required;  on  the  other  hand,  a  proximats 
analysis  of  coal  determines  readily,  without  any  costly 
appliances  or  much  skill,  the  proportion  of  water  and  ast 
present  in  any  given  specimen  of  coal,  and  the  proportion 
that  the  volatile  matter  bears  to  the  fixed  carbon,  and  ihJi 
will  sufficiently  determine  the  value  of  coal  as  a  commer- 
cial commodity. 

89.  Coking  Qualities. — These  are  generally  tested  b^ 
sending  a  powder  or  nail  keg  full  of  the  slack  to  the  nearest 
coke  plant,  where  it  is  placed  in  an  oven,  covered  with  the 
usual  charge  of  slack,  and  drawn  out  when  the  oven  It 
pulled.  This  is,  however,  entirely  too  small  a  quantity 
from  which  to  determine  the  coking  qualities  of  a  seam. 
At  least  two  carloads  should  be  shipped  to  some  coke  plaot,, 
so  that  one  or  two  ovens  may  be  run  on  the  mine  run  coil 
for  a  week  or  more.  If  the  mine  run  does  not  yield  a  satis- 
factory coke,  it  is  well  to  grind  40  or  50  tons  to  slack  a&i 
again  try  the  coal,  for  many  coals  that  will  not  coke  when 
lumpy  will  coke  very  well  when  powdered.  If  this  is  found  W 
be  the  case,  it  will  involve  the  question  of  grinding  and  ele- 
vating machinery  at  the  mine.  Should  it  be  the  intenlioo 
to  ship  the  lump  and  coke  the  slack,  enough  coal  should  be 
mined  to  furnish  a  carload  of  screenings  for  test.  This 
give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  coke  obtained  wheO 
the  plant  is  completed,  something  that  grinding  mine  nui 
will  not  do,  because  the  slack  always  contains  more  impuri- 
ties (due  to  fine  pieces  of  slate,  the  usual  concentration  of 
sulphur  in  the  lower  part  of  the  seam,  etc.)  than  doesmim 
run.  If  the  analysis  of  the  trial  lot  of  coke  shows  toohigll 
a  percentage  of  ash  and  sulphur,  a  carload  of  slack  should 
be  sent  to  the  manufacturers  of  coal-washing  machincrj 
and  have  it  passed  through  their  experimental  plant, 
washed  coal  should  be  sent  to  the  ovens,  and  the  resulting 
coke  will  probably  come  within  the  limits  of  purity. 
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As  ash  is  not  removed  in  the  coking  process,  and  because, 
on  an  average,  it  requires  1|  tons  of  coal  to  make  I'ton  of 
coke,  a  coal  containing  6  per  cent,  of  ash  should  yield  a  coke 
containing  9  per  cent.  If  the  analysis  shows  more  ash  than 
is  proper  for  the  coal  used,  it  is  due  to  the  entrance  of 
impurities  into  the  slack  during  mining,  and  these  can  gen- 
erally be  avoided,  all  or  in  part,  by  care  on  the  part  of  the 
men  or  improvements  in  the  methods  of  mining. 

It  is  well  to  examine  a  new  property  closely  for  the 
behavior  of  the  roof  and  floor.  If  these  spall  or  flake  off  in 
small  pieces,  they  can  hardly  be  removed  by  the  men  and 
an  expensive  washing  plant  will  be  necessary,  the  cost  of 
which  might  condemn  the  property. 

90.  It  was  noted  before  that  the  amount  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  in  a  seam  will  vary  widely  in  short  distances, 
and  since  the  blast-furnace  manager  requires  a  coke  not 
only  low  in  these  impurities  but  also  uniform,  this  variation 
must  be  carefully  investigated  in  the  mine.  The  superior 
limits  of  the  various  impurities  in  Bessemer  coke,  that  is, 
coke  suitable  for  making  iron  to  be  used  in  the  Bessemer 
steel  process,  are  generally  given  as  ash  10  per  cent.,  sulphur 
1  per  cent.,  and  phosphorus  .02  per  cent.  A  coke  that 
varies  but  slightly  from  these  figures  is  a  more  desirable  fuel 
than  one  that,  though  averaging  purer,  frequently  and 
unexpectedly  runs  higher. 

The  ash  and  phosphorus  in  coal  are  not  removed  during 
coking,  whereas  one-third  to  one-half  the  sulphur  is  vol- 
atilized, and  allowing,  as  before,  1^  tons  of  coal  to  1  ton 
of  coke,  a  coal  analyzing  ash  6.50  per  cent.,  sulphur  .75  per 
cent,  to  1  per  cent.,  and  phosphorus  .013  per  cent,  should 
yield  a  coke  within  the  Bessemer  limits. 

91.  Efficiency  of  Coals.  —  The  efficiency  of  a  coal 

'^eans  the  amount  of  work  done  by  it  in  raising  steam, 
^nd  is  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  the  number  of  pounds  of 
^ater  evaporated  into  steam  by  1  pound  of  coal.  Theoret- 
ical efficiency  expresses  what  the  coal  should  do  when  eco- 
'^oiQically  consumed  under  favorable  conditions  and  may  be 
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determined  by  experiment  with  the  calorimeter,  by  the  lead 
test,  or  by  calculation  from  an  analysis;  actual  efficiencyis 
that  obtained  in  practice,  and  can  only  be  determined  by 
using  the  fuel  under  boilers.  The  efficiency  of  coals  is  fre- 
quently expressed  in  terms  of  British  thermal  units,  though 
chemists,  using  the  metric  system,  give  it  in  calories. 


PRECAUTIONS  IN  EXAftnNING  OPKN1NG8 

98.  On  properties  where  the  coal  outcrops,  and  where  a 
number  of  small  openings  exist,  each  should  be  locateilnn 
the  map,  and  if  there  is  room,  beside  this  should  be  wrilten 
the  name  of  the  mine,  and  the  seam  and  its  thickness,  thus: 
"  Shultz  Mine — A— 39."  If  there  is  no  room  on  the  map,  a 
number  should  be  placed  at  the  drift  corresponding  to  one  in 
the  field  book,  where  this  information  should  be  entered. 
Where  openings  have  been  allowed  to  fall  in,  unless  within 
a  short  distance  of  another  accessible  drift,  they  should, 
where  possible,  be  cleaned  up  and  put  in  shape  for  examina- 
tion. Always  insist  on  seeing  every  part  of  an  opening- 
particularly  the  abandoned  portions,  for  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  these  sections  were  stopped  because  the  coal  w** 
thin  or  poor.  This  is  exactly  what  the  prospector  was  s*"^ 
to  learn,  and  he  must  be  on  his  guard  against  interest*" 
parties  trying  to  prevent  a  thorough  inspection. 

The  thickness  of  the  coal  should  be  measured  as  soo«^ 
under  solid  cover,  at  the  face  of  the  main  entry  and  at 
face  and  mouth  of  each  branch.    The  ribs  should  be  inspect  ^' 
foot  by  foot  for  any  variation  in  the  nature  and  amoun 
the  impurities  or  to  discover  those  not  generally  present  — 

If  any  miners  are  at  work,  learn  from  them  how  the  tf::^"^ 
works,  that  is,  how  it  mines  and  shoots,  and  if  the  hardf^^ 
of  the  seam  varies  in  different  portions  of  the  mine,  or  {^"^ 
other  mines  in  the  vicinity  in  which  they  may  have  worl*^™" 
Inquire  of  the  miners  as  to  the  presence  of  spars  and  sul|>  ^'" 
balls*  (iron  pyrites),  their  frequency,  size,  and  location  in  '^ 
Beam.     Inspect  the  gob  for  impurities  thrown  out  in  mir^i^t 


i 
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for  any  traces  of  spontaneous  combustion.     Note  how 
t.he  coal  weathers.     Something  can  be  told  about  this  if  the 
of  the  entry  is  known.     Some  coals  weather  more  rapidly 
n  others,  turning  white  in  two  months.     Such  coal  will 
bear  stocking  or  long  voyages. 


83*    If  the  mine  is  selling  lump  coal  to  the  neighborhood, 

^  famine  the  slack  pile  for  traces  of  spontaneous  combustion. 

■^rom  surrounding  chimneys  it  may  be  noted  whether  the 

^oa,l  yields  much  or  little  smoke,  and  ash  heaps  will  show 

Pi'esence  or  absence  of  clinker ;  note  the  size  and  color  of  the 

^sli  pile  and  the  amount  of  clinker.     Red  ash  denotes  iron, 

^ri<i  this  usually  means  sulphur.     Have  the  man  in  charge 

fire  up  " ;  watch  the  stack  and  note  the  time  required  for 

'^he  heavy  black  smoke  to  pass  off.     Also  learn  from  the 

fireman  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  coal  from  his 

standpoint. 

If  there  is  a  mine  shipping  coal  nearby,  note  the  appear- 
ance of  the  coal  on  the  railroad  cars  and  estimate  the  per- 
<^eQtage  of  lump  if  loading  mine  run,  and  learn  if  the  coal 
^'ill  bear  screening.     If  possible  converse  with  the  pit  boss, 
and  learn  his  ideas  on  the  coal  seam  and  its  working.     Any 
I>cculiar  or  local  diflSculties  he  may  have  met  are  especially 
^^^orthy  of  note.     Inquire  of  him  as  to  the  presence  of  faults, 
rolls,  horse  backs,  irregular  dips,  clay  veins,  sulphur,  the 
behavior  of  the  roof  and  floor,  and  any  troubles  experienced 
^^  drawing  pillars.     Note  how  the  roof  acts,  if  it  is  heavy  or 
'^  small  pieces  fall  off,  and  learn  if  the  floor  heaves,  owing  to 
^^ftening  of  the  fireclay  by  moisture,  and  if  there  is  a  ten- 
^^ncy  to  squeeze.     Particularly  examine  the  bottom  of  the 
?^^ni  for  anything  that  may  interfere  with  machine  mining, 
"^^amine  into  the  shooting  qualities  of  the  coal,  that  is,  if 
'^Uch  or  little  powder  is  required  to  bring  down  the  coal 
f^^t^er  it  is  undercut,  and  if  the  coal  breaks  up  much  when 
^l^sted. 

©4.    The  presence  of  gas  should  always  be  very  carefully 
*^^^oked  into  and  some  estimate    formed  of  the  amount  of 
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water  to  be  hauled.  The  water  supply  should  be  investi- 
gated, not  only  that  necessary  for  drinking  purposes,  but 
also  to  learn  if  enough  is  available  for  steam  raising  or 
watering  coke  ovens.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  learn 
what  the  streams  on  the  property  will  yield  in  the  dryest 
season,  also  what  success  has  been  met  in  drilling  for  water. 
The  possible  sites  for  erecting  the  plant  and  building  the 
necessary  houses  for  the  employes  should  be  examined,  and 
careful  measurements  made  to  learn  if  there  is  enough  room 
for  the  side  tracks.  A  rough  estimate  of  the  grade  per  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  property  to  the  main  line  of  the  railroad 
should  be  made,  and  the  length  and  character  of  any  bridges 
noted,  as  well  as  the  behavior  of  the  stream  in  flood  time. 
Some  notes  should  be  taken  on  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
day  hands  in  the  neighborhood,  on  the  cost  of  mine  ties, 
wooden  rails,  props,  and  building  lumber.  In  fact,  no  detail 
that  will  throw  the  slightest  light  on  the  difficulty  and  cost 
of  mining  is  too  small  to  be  neglected. 


THE  FIKAIi  KEPORT 

96.  The  report  on  any  one  property  will  not  usually 
have  to  cover  all  the  points  explained  in  the  preceding  text, 
the  ground  to  be  covered  being  comprised  in  the  instruc- 
tions given  the  prospector  before  starting  into  the  field.  In 
all  cases,  the  report  should  be  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with 
clearness.  It  should  not  be  ambiguous ;  that  is,  facts  should 
not  be  stated  in  such  a  way  that  opposite  conclusions  can 
be  deduced  therefrom.  Some  reports  are  marvels  of  ambig- 
uity, so  much  so  that  if  the  property  turns  out  badly,  the 
particular  page  and  line  may  be  pointed  out  where  this  was 
predicted,  or  if  the  property  proves  good,  the  same  page 
and  an  adjoining  line  is  shown  in  confirmation.  The  pros- 
pector is  usually  called  on  to  present  the  facts  in  the  case 
as  he  sees  them,  leaving  the  deductions  to  be  made  by  his 
employer.     Where  his  opinion  is  asked,  it  should  be  given 
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as  concisely  as  possible.  In  a  report  made  to  an  investor 
who  is  not  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  mining  operations, 
the  prospector  is  allowed  and  expected  to  exercise  more  lati- 
tude in  expressing  bis  opinions  on  various  points  connected 
itiih  the  report  than  if  the  same  is  made  to  an  individual  or 
company  already  in  the  coal  business.  A  report  as  ordi- 
narily made  on  a  medium-sized  tract,  the  purchaser  being  a 
coal  company,  consists  of  two  parts  and  should  cover  the 
follawmg  points. 

MAP 

96,    The  map  should  show  the  property  lines  and  merid- 

'sn  (bearings  and  distances  not  necessary),  drawn  to  an 
approximate  scale  of,  say,  40  rods  to  the  inch.  Each 
property  should  bear  the  owner's  name  and  the  acreage.  If 
ititre  is  any  difference  in  the  extent  of  the  title  conveyed  in 
llic  different  tracts,  the  words,  fee,  mining  right,  or  sur- 
face, respectively,  should  be  used  under  the  acreage.  The 
main  streams  and  all  canals,  railroads,  bore  holes,  and  open- 
ings should  appear.  The  latter  should  have  affixed  a  refer- 
Wce  number,  the  thickness  of  the  coal,  and  when  determined, 
Ibe  geological  name  of  the  seam.  The  outcrops  of  the 
vorltable  seams  should  be  noted  and  enough  elevations  on 
these  and  along  the  stream  shown  to  give  the  dip  of  the 
'^l  use  of  the  stream,  and  available  height  for  tipples.  It 
*  marked  anticline  or  syncline  has  been  located,  it  should 
tw  shown  on  the  map,  as  well  as  the  direction  and  amount 
o'  dip  and  the  direction  of  the  butts  and  face  cleats.  If 
'he  country  is  steep,  the  foot  of  the  hill  nearest  the  stream 
00  which  the  plant  will  have  to  be  built  should  be  noted,  so 
'lial  the  management  can  see  if  there  is  enough  room  for 
constructing  a  plant  without  unusual  expense  for  grading. 
A  few  elevations  taken  on  the  hills  should  be  shown,  so 
'hai  the  average  amount  of  cover  on  the  seams,  and  conse- 
1"eut  size  of  pillars,  is  clear.  The  position  of  any  drill 
lioles  should  be  shown  on  the  map  with  a  proper  number 
affiled.    If  a  vertical  section  of  the  measures  has  been  made, 
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this  might  be  placed  at  one  side  of  the  map,  together  wit 
sections  of  the  seam  at  various  openings.  The  title  of  tl 
map  should  recite  the  owner's  name,  location  of  the  proper! 
and  scale,  the  number  of  acres  separated  according  to  till 
and  usually  the  number  of  acres  in  each  workable  seam. 


REPORT 


97.  The  report  should  be  typewritten,  the  signature 
the  prospector,  his  office,  and  the  date  appearing  at  the  en 
The  report  should  cover  the  following  points : 

98.  IJocatlon. — The  state,  county,  township,  total  nui 
ber  of  acres,  and  how  divided  according  to  title;  name 
railroad,  canal,  or  stream  on  which  situated,  and  distan 
and  direction  from  nearest  station  thereon ;  if  none  of  the 
exist  on  the  property,  the  distance  of  the  tract  by  the  sho 
est  practicable  route  from  the  nearest  means  of  transport 
tion,  as  well  as  the  direction  and  distance  from  the  juncti 
to  some  prominent  town;  the  name  of  any  nearby  tnirn 
with  that  of  their  operators,  and  the  distance  and  directi 
to  the  same. 

99.  Lieflfal  Questions. — Anything  the  prospector  m 
have  heard  or  noted  affecting  the  title  of  any  of  the  coi 
ponent  properties  in  the  group,  or  which  may  be  apt 
cause  difficulties  in  securing  surface  room  for  the  plant 
right  of  way  for  the  railroad. 

100.  Geological  Features. — The  presence  or  absen 
of  anticlines  or  synclines,  when  occurring,  their  location 
the  property;  direction  and  dip  of  the  same;  the  dip  of  fl 
seam,  local  or  irregular  dips  observed  at  coal  openings  or 
outcropping  strata ;  the  direction  and  strength  of  the  \> 
and  face  cleats.  An  explanation  of  the  vertical  secti- 
shown  on  the  map  should  be  inserted  in  the  report; 
nature  and  location  of  any  faults,  rolls,  horsebacks,  <: 
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veins,  etc.,  observed  on  the  property  under  consideration 
or  on  adjoining  lands;  average  cover  on  upper  seam. 

101,    Surface   Features.  —  Character  of   the   surface, 

rough  or  smooth,  elevation  of  highest'  hills,  average  eleva- 

tion;  nature  of  valleys,  width  and  inclination;  water  supply, 

^or  drinking,  steam  purposes,  coal  washing  or  coke  making; 

variation  in  streams  in  summer  and  winter ;  length  and  grade 

of  railroad  required  to  reach  the  plant,  conditions  affecting 

^^s  cost,  point   where  branch  would  leave  main  line,  etc. ; 

character  of  location  for  building  town  and  plant,  favorable 

^^  unfavorable,  much   or  little   grading,  width   of   bottom 

^^nds,  height   of   coal  above   grade;  amount  of   timber  on 

P^'operty  and  purposes  for  which  suitable ;  available  labor  in 

^he region,  teams,  cost  per  day;  source  of  ordinary  supplies, 

^s,  for  example,  nearest  wholesale  iron,  grocery,  and  other 

establishments. 

102.  Coal. — Number  of  workable  seams  on  the  property 
^nd  acreage  underlain  by  each;  their  geological  name  if 
determined;  how  examined,  by  shafts  or  outcrops;  a 
detailed  account  of  each  opening,  with  section  of  the  seam, 
^crcompanied  by  analysis;  openings  made  by  prospector; 
thickness  and  dip  of  seam  and  variations  in  same;  nature 
^^d  thickness  of  contained  slates,  bone,  mother  coal,  or 
^^nds  of  sulphur,  variations  in  the  thickness  of  impurities, 
ea-se  of  separation  from  coal;  sulphur  balls,  place  in  seam; 
'"^sults  of  examination  of  bottom  for  sulphur  as  affecting 
'^^e  or  type  of  mining  machinery ;  comparison  of  impurities 
^^  this  and  nearby  properties;  character  of  roof,  thickness 
^nd  behavior  of  draw  slate,  weathering,  spalling  off,  rock 
^bove  draw  slate;  character  of  the  floor,  regular  or  irreg- 
ular, tendency  to  heave,  thickness  of  fireclay ;  amount  of 
^ater  given  off  by  seam,  color,  taste;  character  of  the  coal, 
'Variations  in  benches,  hard  or  soft,  bright  or  dull,  screening 
^^alities,  weathering,  cleats,  etc. ;  easy  or  hard  cutting  or 
shooting;  qualities  of  these  outcropping  and  underground 
as  recorded   by  the  drill;  further  comparison  with 
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nearby  properties;  amount  of  smoke  given  off  by  coal,  how 
observed,  coking  qualities  as  seen  in  fire;  comments  on  the 
quality  of  coal  from  reliable  sources,  quoting  authority; 
special  tests  of  the  coal  for  coking  or  steam  raising,  where 
and  when  made,  and  by  whom. 

103.  Suinmary. — Comparison  of  this  with  other  prop- 
erties visited  in  behalf  of  the  same  employer;  comparison 
with  other  properties  in  the  neighborhood;  any  special 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  property  under  consider- 
ation. 

Residence,  signature,  date. 


TS,  SLOPES,  AND  SHAFTS 


INTRODUCTION 

Pinitions. — Excavations  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
leral  deposits  below  the  surface  are  termed  mine 
.     They  may  be  horizontal,  inclined,  or  vertical, 

largely  on  the  facilities  with  which  the  material 
ined,  brought  to  the  surface,  and  handled.  They 
iven  in  the  mineral  deposits  or,  if  the  geological 

are  adverse  to  this,  they  may  be  driven  in  the 
:ent  to  and  underlying  or  overlying  the  deposit, 
lings  are  also  used  for  hoisting  or  haulage,  and  for 
ind  ventilation  purposes.     A  mine  may  be  opened 

tunnel^  slope,  or  shaft, 

ms  drift,  tunnel,  and  adit  are  applied  in  different 
o  any  horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal  mine  opening. 

general  use  of  the  terms  in  coal  mining  is.  how- 
)llows:  A  drift  is  such  an  opening  driven  from 
e  in  the  deposit.  A  tunnel  is  such  an  opening 
ock  outside  of  the  deposit  being  worked,  and  may 
)r  both  ends  in  daylight  or  dark;  when  a  tunnel  is 
Dss  the  measures  it  is  often  called  a  cross-cut  tunnel. 
adit  may  apply  equally  to  either  a  drift  or  a  tunnel, 
illy  implies  that  such  opening  is  driven  from  the 

>  is  any  inclined  mine  opening.  In  many  localities 
lope  refers  to  an  inclined  opening  in  the  deposit, 
nclined  opening  driven  in  or  across  rock  strata  is 
€k  slope.  If  the  deposit  is  not  sufficiently  wide  to 
a  proper-sized  excavation,  it  may  be  necessary  to 

f  InUmaiional  Textbook  Company.     Entered  ai  Stationers'  Hall,  London 
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drive  the  slope  or  drift  partly  in  the  deposit  and  partly  in  the 
rock,  above  or  below  the  deposit,  but  usually  below. 

A  shaft,  as  the  term  is  commonly  used,  is  a  vertical  n 
opeoiag.  In  some  localities,  particularly  at  ore  mines,  t 
highly  inclined  slope  is  called  a  shaft,  or  sometimes  an 
ivc lined  shaft. 

A  tunnel,  slope,  or  shaft  that  starts  from  the  inside  work- 
ings of  a  mine  and  is  not  open  to  daylight  at  either  end  i) 
called  an  underground,  inside,  or  blind  liinnel.  slope,  or  skill. 
A  winze  ts  a  blind  shaft  connecting  levels.  The  surfaL-e  end 
of  a  tunnel  or  drift  is  its  nionth.  The  upper,  or  surface,  end 
of  a  shaft  or  slope  is  called  its  head,  mouth,  or  lop;  the  lower, 
or  bottom,  end  is  the  hot. 

A  level,  or  lift,  is  a  practically  horizontal  underground  I 
passage  or  tunnel  driven  from  a  shaft  or  slope  at  any  depth,  r 
and  affording  access  to  an  inclined  seam  or  deposit.  These  I 
levels,  or  lifts,  are  numbered  in  succession  from  the  surface  I 
downwards,  and  are  known  as  Hrsl  level,  second  level,  or  Hni  i 
lift,  second  lift,  etc-  

OPENING  A  MIMB 


LOCATION    OF    OPKNINQ 


2.     The  exact  location  of  the  opening  on  a  property  sho*^- 

be  determined   by   a  careful   study  of   the  territory  to 


worked,  its  extent,  the  configuration  or  character  of  the 


*»**■ 


face  as  affording  a  suitable  site  for  the  surface  plant,  *      _ 
shipping  facilities,  and  the  inclination  of  the  seam  as  affecl*  *^ 
the  economical  haulage  and  drainage  in  the  mine.     Attenfi*^^ 
should  also  be  given  to  prospect  openings  or  former  shaf  * 
drifts,  or  slopes  on  the  property,  which  may  be  utilized 
advantage  as  second  openings  or  escape  ways  for  the  p*" 
posed  workings. 

The  character  of  the  surface  plant  will  generally  affect  t:*' 
location  of  the  opening,  especially  in  a  hilly  country.    T'*' 
amount  of  space  required  about  the  mine  opening  for  the  s' 
face  plant  and  the  character  of  this  plant  depend  on  t*^ 
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nre  of  the  coal— whether  coking  or  non-coking,  and  if 
i-coking.  whether  it  is  to  be  shipped  as  run  of  mine  or  in  pre- 
'ed  sizes — and  on  the  amount  and  character  of  plant  needed 

hoisting  or  hauling  the  coal  to  the  surface.  The  amount 
capital  available  determines  largely  the  magnitude  of  the 
dertaking.  or  the  daily  output,  and  hence  also  determines 
!  character  and  extent  of  the  surface  and  underground 
pipment.  A  suitaWe  level  site  for  the  surface  plant  should 
I  chosen,  if  possible,  and  ample  allowance  made  for  neces- 
ly  buildings,  tracks,  and  supply  yards.    While  it  is  possible 

bring  both  timber  and  water  to  nearly  any  location  chosen 
IT  the  opening,  yet.  other  things  being  equal,  the  nearer  (he 
pening  can  be  located  to  the  timber  and  water  supply  the 
letter,  for  it  will  lower  the  cost  of  operating  the  mine. 

3.    Transportation. — The  location  of  an  opening  is  also 

ifluenced  by  the  means  of  transportation  to  be  used;  whether 

is  by  railroad,  ship,  canal,  team,  pack  train,  rope  tramway, 

t.    Transportation   by   railroad,    when   possible,   has    the 

ivantage  of  putting  the  coal  quickly  on  the  market,  and 

le  railroad  also  is  a  possible  consumer.     The  disadvantages 

i  railroad  transportation  are  the  high  rate  paid  for  trans- 

jrtation  and  the  frequent  inability  to  secure  cars  at  the 

me  when  most  needed.     Numerous  coal  roads  and  short 

ranches  are  constructed  exclusively  for  the  development  of 

fflain  fields.     Transportation  by  ship  or  by  canal  is  slower. 

It  affords  cheaper  rates,  allowing  the  coal  to  enter  markets 

^m  which  it  would  otherwise  be  excluded.     It  often  happens 

thalachoice  between  these  several  methods  of  transportation 

is  afforded  in  a  given  locality,  and  the  mine  openingmay  then 

Iw  located  so  as  to  avail  itself  of  the  advantages  of  each. 

Transportation  by  team  is  employed  to  supply  local  trade, 

Sid  sometimes,  at  small  mines,  to  transport  the  output  from 

mine  to  the  railroad   siding.     Transportation  by  pack 

in  is  employed  only  in  mountainous  districts  where  other 

'ans  are  not  available. 

Troperty. — The  extent  of  a  coal   property  owned, 
d,  or  controlled,  varies  from  40  acres  to  several  thousand 
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menaQ  it  mar  be  whollr  or  paitiaBy  | 
property  •hoold  be  opened  xnd  ilrwinpril 
where  the  pro^iectine  has  fpna  dhe  he«i  x 
dM  proper  ifatppine  faoHlJet  are  ioaod  as  sack  p 

The  opeainc  ibonld  be  located  as  x 
raihuad,  or  other  meaos  of  transpanatiaa.     If  jl 
located  awajr  bom  the  naio  laiboad.  a  b^  mi  Ac  % 
aidtnc  to  eooDect  the  proposed  sitevith  theBaslM 
be  tobmilted  to  the  proper  railroad  official  fDc  his  jpjroril  J 
before  work  is  beeoo.     Sodi  a  map  thoaM  m 
of  cnrre,  the  grades  of  track,  aod  tbe  amoont' 
la  many  localities,  it  is  costomary  for  tbe  padiBc  to  be  dMV  I 
by  the  miaiaz  company,  while  tbe  railroad  farnsfaesaadhp 
the  ties  and  iron,  on  wbidb  tbe  miaing  company  pays  a 
for  they  remain  ibe  property  of  the  railroad.     Saitafafe  pides 
above  and  below  the  opening  sbotild  be  avaHaUe  for  the 
necessary  loading  tracks,  and  a  sufficient  length  of  track  room 
tor  at  least  1  day's  run. 

A  general  idea  of  the  contour  of  the  deposit  wiB,  in  n 
cases,  have  been  obtained  from  prospect  boles,  and  ia  n 
inclined  Kcam  the  opening  should  be  placed  at  tbe  lowest  psrt 
of  the  dcposit.if  practicable,  so  that  tbe  workings  will  drab  by 
gravity  and  the  haulage  grades  be  favorable  to  the  loaded 
trips.  If  the  seam  is  flat  and  opened  by  a  shaft,  it  should  be 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  field,  if  possible,  and  so  located  tb*' 
prospective  additions  to  the  property  can  be  worked  from  »*• 

5.  The  amount  of  territory  that  can  be  economicrf^' 
reached  or  worked  from  one  opening  will  depend  on  if* 
system  of  haulage  employed  and  the  physical  characleristi*^^ 
of  the  seam.  It  is  possible  to  extend  a  system  of  roj:^ 
haulage  a  distance  of  6,000  or  8,000  feet  from  the  mouth  c^' 
opening  of  the  mine.  While  this  will  permit  the  mining  c^^ 
1,000  acres  from  a  single  shaft  centrally  located,  generallj^^ 
there  are  conditions  that  render  it  advisable  to  restrict  th-^^ 
acreage  reached  from  a  single  opening  to  800  or  eve^^ 
flOO  acres.  Among  such  conditions  are  the  demand  for  coa^- 
which  requires  the  operation  of  several  collieries  at  onces^ 
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le  nature  of  the  roof  or  floor,  which  is  frequently  such 
the  cost  of  maintaining  long  haulageways  is  greater 
Ihe  expense  of  sinking  another  opening  and  moving 
ilant.  In  the  systematic  development  of  a  newly 
red  territory,  an  estimated  acreage  varying  from  600 
300  acres  may  be  allowed  per  opening. 

Becloud  Oponlne. — In  the  location  of  a  second,  or 
pc,  opeiiiuii;,  the  u^e  to  which  this  opening  is  to  be 
nd  the  requirements  of  the  law  relating  to  second  open- 
must  be  considered.  The  law  usually  requires  such 
bgs  to  be  located  a  certain  distance  from  the  main 
ing  in  order  to  insure  a  safe  escape  way  in  case  of 
Dt.  It  is  usually  desirable  that  the  distance  between 
openings  should  not  be  greater  than  is  absolutely 
(sary  for  safety,  in  order  to  provide  good  circulation  as 
as  possible;  but  if  a  second  opening  is  to  be  used  as 
in  opening  for  hoisting  the  coal  after  the  territory  about 
St  opening  is  worked  out,  it  may  be  located  at  a  con- 
ible  distance  from  the  first  opening,  so  that  as  large  an 
as  possible  can  be  developed  from  It. 
i  often  desirable  to  utilize  the  second  opening  for  con- 
ig  necessary  wires  or  air  pipes  into  the  mine.  When 
cation  of  this  opening  is  suitable,  and  especially  if  it 
upcast  for  the  return  current  of  the  mine,  it  is  of 
itage  to  locate  the  pumps  at  this  opening  in  order  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  exhaust  steam  at  the  main  open- 
Owing  to  the  possibility  of  freezing,  however,  the 
s  should  not  be  located  at  the  downcast,  or  the  intake, 
s  mine.  It  is  usually  preferable  that  the  ventilating 
atus  be  placed  at  the  second  opening;  this  depends, 
ver,  to  some  extent  on  the  system  of  ventilation 
oyed.  the  gaseous  condition  of  the  mine,  and  the  kind 
intilator  adopted.  If  the  second  opening  is  an  upcast 
Ing  for  the  mine,  it  is  advisable  that  its  location  be  at  a 
point  in  the  seam  or  on  the  hill  than  the  downcast, 
der  that  the  ventilation  may  be  assisted  as  much  as 
tie  thereby. 
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CHOICE    or   AN    OPEMINO 

7«  Economic  Constderatlons. — No  absolnte  rules  can 
be  laid  down  as  to  which  form  of  opening  should  be  used, 
as  this  must  be  decided  by  local  conditions,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which,  in  coal  mining,  is  probably  suitable  shipping 
facilities.  In  general,  however,  it  can  be  stated  that  from 
the  following  economic  reasons  a  drift  is  used  wherever 
possible;  next,  comes  the  slope;  and  lastly,  a  tunnel  or  sha.ft. 

The  expense  of  driving  a  drift   is   generally  wholly    or 
partly  covered  by  the  value  of  the  material  taken  out;  tJi^ 
deposit   is   at   the    same  time  prospected  to  some  extei^^- 
A  drift  permits  gravity  haulage  and  drainage,  thus  reduci^^S 
the   cost   of   haulage   machinery  and   avoiding  the   use     o* 
pumps;    the  opening  is  safe  from  accident  due  to  runa\^r^^ 
cars,  but  it  is  not  of  any  assistance  in  the  ventilation     ^^^ 
the  mine. 

A  slope  driven  in  the  deposit  also  prospects  the  depo^^^ 
to  a  certain  extent  and  the   cost  of  driving  is  wholly 
partly  covered  by  the  value  of  the  material  taken  out. 
slope  opening  assists  in  ventilating  the  mine  according 
its  inclination. 

A  tunnel  opening  permits  gravity  haulage  and  draina] 
and,  in  hard  rock,  requires  less  timber  than  either  a  dri. 
slope,  or  shaft.     A  tunnel  prospects  somewhat  the  overlyi: 
and  underlying  strata,  but  not  the  deposit  itself,  except 
the  one  point  where  it  is  cut.     The  expense  of  drivings  ^ 

tunnel  is  generally  greater  than  that  of  driving  a  drift        ^^^^ 
sinking  a  slope  in  the  deposit,  although  generally  less  tk 
that  of  sinking  a  shaft. 

A  shaft  prospects,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  measures  ovi 
lying  the  deposit  to  be  developed  and  greatly  assists  in  t^ 
subsequent  ventilating  of  the  mine.     With  either  a  slope 
shaft,  the  expense  of  getting  the  material  to  the  surface^ 
much   greater    than  with   a   drift  or  tunnel;    also,   there 
always  present  the  liability  of  men  and  material  falling  do" 
the  shaft.     The  expense  of  sinking  and  timbering  a  shaft:::'        ^^ 
generally  greater  than  for  any  other  kind  of  opening. 
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Geological  ConsHleratlons.—The  kind  of  opening. 

IS  well  as  its  location,  is  largely  influenced  by  the  geological 
features  of  the  locality.  Any  faults,  rolls,  or  watery  strata 
"vertybg  the  coal,  or  other  Ecological  disturbances  that  may 
be  met  witli,  influence  the  character  and  location  of  the  open- 
i"B,  butno  general  rule  can  be  given  to  govern  such  condi- 
tions. Seams  overlaid  vnOi  a  slight  depth  of  cover  are  often 
siceessfully  worked  by  the  quarry  system  knoxvn  as  stripping. 
A  seam,  outcropping  on  the  property  at  a  point  where  good 
ttiipping  facilities  can  be  obtained  at  a  minimum  cost  will 
generally  be  opened  at  such  point  by  a  drift  if  the  seam  is 


^^ 


^t   or  nearly  flat,  or  by  a  slope  if  the  seam  is  inclined.     A 

^^m  outcropping  on  the  property  at  an  unfavorable  point 

'^■**"  shipping  or  for  the  erection  of  the  surface  plant  may  be 

^Cned  at  this  point,  and  the  mine  cars  hoisted  or  lowered  by 

*vily  to  a  more  suitable  shipping  point  below.     If  the 

f^^ra  dips  strongly  into  the   hill,   it  may  be  advisable  to 

■'Unel  from  a  point  lower  on  the  hillside  than  the  outcrop 

intersect  the  seam,  such  tunnel  providing  good  haulage 

_  *U^3  drainage  for  the  operation  of  that  portion  of  the  seam 

•yitig;  above.    If  the  deposit  does  not  outcrop  on  the  property, 

*  shaft  or  rock  slope  is  usually  employed. 
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A  deposit  that  pitches  at  a  steep  inclination  may  be  opeoed 
either  by  a  slope  db,  a  shaft  ci,  or  a  tunnel  ab.  Fig.  1.  The 
shaft  cb  may  be  driven  to  the  deposit  before  developmeot  ii 
commenced,  or  cross-cats  e,  {,g  may  be  driven  to  intersect  the 
seam  as  the  shaft  reaches  these  depths.  Openings  on  the 
outcrop,  either  slope  or  drift,  may  be  cheaper  in  first  cost,  but 
they  may  prove  very  expensive  in  the  operation  of  the  mine; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  shaft,  tunnel,  or  rock  slope  ma;  make 
an  expensive  opening,  but  may  prove  very  economical  in  the 
subsequent  operation.  In  such  case,  the  amount  of  capiul 
available  will  often  decide  the  character  of  the  opening  choseO' 


9.  Fig.  2  illustrates  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  open-' 
ings,  and  their  locations  with  respect  to  the  shipping  facilitie  — 
for  a  coal  mine.  It  shows  a  valley  located  over  one  slop  * 
of  a  broad  anticline,  giving  opportunity  for  slope  opening 
and  shafts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  drift  openings  am  * 
strippings  on  the  right.  The  drift  opening  a  is  shown  loadin-  J 
its  output  into  canal  boats.  The  area  in  front  of  this  drift  w^» 
formerly  a  stripping,  but  when  the  surface  had  been  removes' 
as  far  back  on  the  outcrop  as  practicable  or  economical^  - 
drift  was  started  and  the  mine  opened.     In  Fig.  2,  ^  is  a  dt- if 
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I  opening  on  a  higher  seam,  from  which  the  output  is  lowered 
e  tipple  over  an  inclined  plane  and  shipped  by  river;  c  is 
a  stripping  from  which  the  surface  is  removed  by  steam  shovel 
land  the  coal  loaded  into  a  canal  or  river  boat;  i^  is  a  slope 
I  opening  driven  down  on  the  same  seam  as  a   and  c  and 
1  localed  directly  on  the  line  of  a  railroad,  which  furnishes 
I  suitable  shipping  facilities;  ^  is  a  shaft  opening  to  the  seam 
I  Opened  by  the    slope  d;    /  is  a  slope  opening  on  an  upper 
r  «ajn  (the  same  as  b).  whose  outcrop  can  be  traced  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  the  hillside  beyond.     The  plant  is 
located  on  a  favorable  bench  of  the  foot-hills,  and  the  output 
will  go  by  gravity  plane  to  the  tipple  at  the  railroad;  ^  is  a 
drainage  tunael  driven  to  intersect  the  seam  opened  up  by 
the  slope  /.  

DRIFTS  AND  TUNNELS 


DRIFTING 

10.  As  the  work  of  driving  a  drift,  drifting,  ^ades 
I  DKnsibly  into  entry  driving,  these  subjects  will  be  treated 
together.  Drifts  are  used  for  exploration  or  prospecting 
[""poses,  for  airways,  haulage  roads,  traveling  ways,  and 
drainage  purposes;  and  in  planning  iheir  size,  shape,  and 
timbering,  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  used  must 
**  considered. 

The  size  of  the  drift  depends  on  the  output  desired,  the  size 
**f  mining  cars  to  be  used,  the  character  of  the  haulage,  the 
"■'ckness  and  character  of  the  deposit,  and  the  character  of 
""e  lop  and  bottom  rock.  A  weak  rock  often  necessitates  a 
"arrow  opening.  The  height  of  the  drift  should  not  exceed 
"'e  thickness  of  the  seam,  unless  absolutely  necessary,  as 
''"usking  (taking  down)  the  roof  or  lifting  (taking  up)  the 
ooitom  is  always  expensive  dead  work.  The  average  height 
's  fiom  5  to  7  feet,  but  when  possible  there  should  be  6  feet 
■clearance  above  the  top  of  the  rail,  so  that  a  man  can  walk 
Without  stooping.  The  width  varies  from  6  to  10  feet,  for  a 
ringle-track  drift,  to  14  feet  for  one  that  is  double-tracked. 
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A  fair,  average-sized  single-track  drift  is  6  feet  wide  at  the 
top,  7  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  7  feet  high  in  the  center- 
Ample  space  should  be  allowed  along  the  side  for  men  to 
pass  moving  cars  in  safety  and  for  a  drainage  ditch, 
pipes,  electric  wires,  etc. 

1 1.  Number  of  Tracks. — The  question  of  a  single  oc 
double  track  should  be  decided  before  the  work  is  siarled. 
but  a  single-track  opening  may  be  widened  for  a  double  traclc: 
at  any  time  in  the  later  development  of  the  mine,  if  a  pilk  K" 
of  sufficient  size  is  left  along  the  passageway.  Fixed  nile^ 
cannot  be  given  as  to  the  size  of  a  tunnel  or  as  to  when  i  * 
should  be  built  for  single  and  when  for  double  tracks,  but  th^s 
tendency  is  toward  double  tracks  for  short  distances.  ari«3 
single  tracks  tor  long  distances  with  partings  or  turnouts  i»-x 
the  passing  of  cars  going  in  and  out  of  the  mines. 

In  coal  mining,  the  drifts  are  more  frequently  doubles- 
tracked  and  are  usually  made  larger  than  in  ore  mining,  a.  s 
the  mine  cars  are  larger,  the  amount  of  materials  transponc<3 
through  them  is  very  much  greater,  mechanical  haulage  is 
much  more  used,  and  a  larger  volume  of  air  for  veotilalioxi 
is  necessary. 

Instead  of  asinglewide  opening  being  driven,  two  orthrce 
openings  are  frequently  used,  particularly  when  the  strata 
through  which  the  drift  is  driven  are  of  such  a  character  that 
a  wide  opening  is  impracticable.  Separate  single  openings 
are  safer  and  often  cost  less  to  maintain  than  wide  openings 
divided  into  compartments,  but  wide  passageways  are  gc"' 
erally  more  cheaply  driven  than  two  single  passageways  of 
the  same  area.  The  material  left  between  two  openings  is 
called  a  pillar.  The  weight  of  the  strata  resting  on  the  pil- 
lars increases  with  the  depth  below  the  surface,  hence  the 
thickness  of  the  pillars  should  increase  as  the  depth  of  cover 
increases,  or  a  suflicient  thickness  should  be  provided  at  the 
start  to  meet  all  future  requirements.  The  thickness  of  ih* 
pillar  between  openings  depends  on  the  diaracter  of  the  rock 
uid  c<val,  depth  of  cover,  and  ibe  roclhod  of  mining  to  ^ 
employed. 
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12.    The  f^-ade  of  a  drift  should  be  sufficient  for  drainage, 

ind  be  inclined  toward  the  mouth  of  (he  opening,  i.  e.,  in 

favor  of  the  loads.     The  theoretically  perfect  grade  is  one 

I  8a  which  the  pull  required  to  return  the  empty  car  to  the 

rface  is  exactly  equal  to  that  necessary  to  bring  out  the  loaded 

I  car;  but,  as  timber  and  supplies  must  be  taken  in.  and  since  the 

traclt  is  not  in  uniformly  good  condition,  this  perfect  grade 

is  never  attained.     The  grade  should  be  at  least  from  3  to 

6  inches  in  100  feet  and  should  not  exceed  1  or  2  per  cent. 

With  a  grade  under  1  per  cent.,  the  drainage  is  apt  to  be 

sluggish  unless  the  side  ditch  is  kept  perfectly  clean. 

A  gutter,  or  ditch,  is  usually  cut  along  one  rib  to  carry  off 
the  water.  anO  if  tlie  bottom  is  clay  or  other  material  that   ■ 
will  wash  away,  a  wooden  trough  is  laid  in  it.     If  for  any  I 
reason  the  grade  of  a  drift  or  tunnel  is  such  that  drainage  is  ' 
not  accomplished  by  gravity,  a  steam  jet,  pump,  or  siphon 
IS  used,  the  drainage  pipe  being  usually  laid  on  the  floor  at 
one  side  o£  the  track,  or  bung  on  the  side  timbers. 


[  13.  BeftlimlnK  a  Drift. — In  beginning  a  drift,  an  open 
^  is  first  started  in  the   side  hill.     Its  width  at  its  face 

^^\i  he  somewhat  wider  than  the  drift,  and  the  two  wings, 
Wside  waits,  should  diverge  outwards.  As  shown  in  Fig,  3, 
!  should  be  continued  until  its  height  at  the  face  is  about 
»W  4  feel  greater  than  the  height  of  the  de&ired  opening. 
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IdJcUIe  the  best  position  and  direction.     Some  seams  ma; 

^be  worked  by  a  single  hole,  but,  in  general,  two  holes  are 

tequited  to  give  the  best  results.     In  almost  every  seam, 

■Ihere  is  a  softer  and  a  harder  stratum  of  coal.     It  is  neces- 

iBry  lo  give  the  hole  such  a  position  and  direction  as  to 

■  tocate  the  charge  so  that  its  force  will  be  expended  more 

f  teainst  the  harder  stratum.     The  hard  coal  may  be  at  the 

Bof  of  the  seam,  or  it  may  lie  next  to  the  floor;  or  the  hard 

Coal  may  be  central  in  the  seam  with  a  soft  stratum  above 

'*nd  below  it.     The  coal  may  break  freely  at  the  roof,  or  it 

■Day  have  a  tendency  lo  hold  fast  to  the  roof.     No  rule  can 

''e  given  for  these  conditions  except  the  general  rule  that 

t^e  charge   must   always   be   located   behind    the   greatest 

A  charge  located  in  a  soft  stratum  will  often 


tse  the  coal  to  seam  out;  the  soft  stratum  alone  will  be 
wX  by  the  force  of  the  blast,  the  harder  coal  remain- 
When  coal  tends  to  seam  out,  the  hole  should 
i  inclined  upwards  or  downwards  across  the  strata, 
B  Charge  located  in  the  harder  stratum. 
.  5  {a)  shows  the  position  and  direction  of  the  hole 
ere  a  single  shot  is  used  to  bring  down  the  coal.  The 
urder  stratum  lies  next  to  the  roof  and  the  coal  breaks 
[tcly  at  the  roof.  Such  a  hole  in  a  5-foot  seam  may  t>e 
feet  from  the  floor,  4  feel  from  the  right  rib. 
3  inclined  upwards  and  lo  the  right  at  an  angle  of  about 
The  hole  may  be  bored  4  feet  deep,  the  shearing 
pd  undercutting  being  2  feet  in  depth;  this  will  locale  the 
Jfifge  but  slightly  on  the  solid  or  beyond  the  face  of  the  , 
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Fig.  5  (d)  shows  the  position  and  direction  of  the  boles 
when  two  shots  are  used  to  bring  down  the  coal,  owineio 
the  upper  stratum  being  harder  and  not  breaking  freely  from 
the  roof.     The  holes  are  fired  separately. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  locating  a  shot,  that  Ihe  weight 
of  the  coa!  is  downwards,  and  with  a  good  undercut  and 
shear  the  weight  assists  in  bringing  down  the  coal  shatteretl 
by  the  force  of  the  blast.  In  both  the  cases  illuslraled. 
Fig.  5  (a)  and  {/>),  the  charge  has  been  located  in  the  upper 
stratum  where  the  coal  is  harder.  Fig.  5  (c)  shows  Uieposi- 
tion  and  direction  of  a  hole  when  the  lower  stratum  of  coa.1 
is  the  harder.  The  undercut  is  in  the  underclay.  and  the 
coal  breaks  freely  at  the  roof.  It  will  be  observed  that  Ihe 
position  of  the  shot  is  about  cealral  in  the  seam  and  inclines 
slightly  downwards,  having  been  started  at  a  higher  poinlin 
the  face  than  in  Fig.  5  (a)  or  (d).  This  position  of  the 
charge  will  cause  the  fracture  of  the  hard  stratum  of  coal  at 
the  back  of  the  undercut,  and  the  soft  stratum  above  wiW 
also  be  broken. 

When  the  coal  is  down,  it  is  broken  by  sledges,  if  neces- 
sary, and  loaded  on  the  car.  The  rib  on  the  opposite  si^^ 
from  Ihe  shear  is  then  trimmed  as  may  be  necessary.  Tb^ 
operation  is  repeated  by  putting  in  another  undercut  and  * 
new  shear  either  on  the  same  or  the  opposite  side  of  the  fac^" 


15.     Wide  Work.— In  driving  a  wide  place,  the  coal     '* 
sheared  close  to  one  rib  and  undercut  as  before;  but  the  sh*^'* 
more  or  less  inclined,  is  placed  near  the  center  of  the  ent*^'   . 
The  shearing  and  undercutting  are  usually  made  deeper  tl»**j 
in  narrow  work.    When  the  coal  has  been  removed  fromo***! 
side  of  the  drift,  or  entry,  the  same  operation  is  repeated  '*^ 
shearing  the  rib  on  the  other  side  and  undercutting  the  co^'" 
the  shot  being   placed,  as  before,  near  the  center  of  c**^ 
entry  but  inclined  in  the  opposite  direction.     The  place 
thus  advanced  in  steps — first  on  one  side  and  then  c 
other. 

When  a  (fraw  slate  overlies  the  coal,  it  is  usually  allof^'* 
)  at  the  face.     If  necessary,  one  or  two  props  a 
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i  a  short  distance   back  from  the  face  to  protect  the 
The  slate  is  either  allowed  to  fall  in  the  entry,  say 
)r  2&  yards  back  from  the  face,  or  it  may  be  wedged  down 
D  secure  greater  head-room  for  the  timbering  and  the 
In  order  to  avoid  removing  too  large  an  amouot  of 
n  from  the  mine,  when  there  is  a  heavy  draw  slate,  or  to 
[provide  head-room  in  a  thin  seam,  a  wide  drift,  or  entry,  is 

driven  and  the  draw  slate,  

asillalls,  is  built  along  the 
'ill  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 


16.  The  cost  of  drift- 
'ng  varies  according  to  the 
width  of  the  opening  and 
fhe  conditions  of  the  seam. 

*^or  narrow  work,  the  miner  is  usually  paid  yardage:  i.  e.,  a 
*^enain  sum  per  lineal  yard  of  advance,  the  amount  depending 
t'n  (he  locality,  the  size  of  the  drift  or  entry,  and  the  character 
E  the  coal.  He  is  sometimes  also  paid  for  the  coal  mined, 
jsotne  localities,  instead  of  yardage,  the  miner  is  paid  an 
■fra  price  per  car  or  ton.  In  wide  work,  the  miner  is  paid  by 
*  car  or  ton  and  is  very  seldom  paid  yardage.  In  ordinary 
W,  two  men  will  drive  an  8-foot  entry  from  4  to  6  feet  in  a 
t  of  8  hours.  An  average  price  for  yardage  in  a  5-  or 
bot  seam  is  $2. 

fl7.  Flrlnfi;  lime  is  a  specified  time  at  which  the  firing 
If.Shots  in  the  mine  begins.  In  entry  driving  or  drifting, 
It  necessary  to  fire  at  shorter  intervals  than  in  room  work; 
tnany  mines,  firing  is  permitted  in  entries  as  soon  as  the 
tes  are  ready,  although  it  may  be  prohibited  in  the  rooms 
the  same  mine  except  at  firing  time. 

38.     Blasting  Without  Ciittlntf  the  Coal.— If  the  coal 
Beither  undercut  nor  sheared,  the  method  of  driving  dif- 
Sfrom  the  methods  given  in  Arts.  14  and  15  only  in  so 
I  these  methods  are  modified  by  the  character  of  the  coi 
Jl  seoeral,  it  can  be  said  that  fewer  holes  and  a  weaker  poi 
^f  are  needed  for  coal    than  for  most   rocks.     In  tumii 
'"■-■■' 


oai 
)al.^^H 
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work,  it  is  usually  immaterial  bow  much  the  rock  is  brol 
by  the  blasting;  io  drifting  in  coal,  however,  care  most 
exercised  in  locatine  and  charging  the  holes  so  that  the  o 
will  be  broken  as  little  as  possible. 


TUNNELING 

19.  The  directions  given  as  to  the  use,  siee,  number 
tracks,  grade,  drainage,  etc.  of  a  drift  apply  equally  t< 
tunnel.  When  a  tunnel  is  driven  from  the  surface,  an  o] 
cut  is  started,  as  in  the  case  of  a  drift,  but  the  subsequ 
work  of  driving,  its  rapidity,  and  the  method  of  securing 
sides  and  top,  depend  on  the  character  of  the  strata  throt 
which  the  tunnel  passes. 

20.  Tannellns  In  Loose  Ground. — Porepolinff 
nsed  in  loose  ground  to  support  the  top  and,  sometiix 


the  sides  of  tunnels.  It  consists  in  driving  sharpened  piec 
of  narrow  plank,  or  lagging,  into  the  roof  at  a  very  slig 
pitch.  The  lagging  rests  on  the  collar  of  one  timber  set  ai 
is  held  firmly  by  having  its  end  underneath  the  next  timb 
toward  the  outside. 

In  Fig.  7,  a  are  the  posts  of  sets  of  timbers,  b  the  cac 
and  e  the  top  bridging.  The  front  ends  of  the  spiles  frc 
any  given  set  rest  on  the  bridging  of  the  next  advanced  s< 
and  the  spiles  for  advancing  the  work  are  driven  betwe 
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the  brideiog  and  the  set.  33  shown.     To  force  the  spiles  into 

ibc  ground,  so  as  to  provide  room  for  the  placing  of  the 

next  set,  tail-pieces  i  are  placed  behind  the  back  end  of  the 

I  ^iles  as  ihey  are  being  driven.     After  the  spiles  have  been 

I  driven  forwards  the  desired  amount,  another  set  is  placed, 

|Qie  tail-pieces  knocked  out,  and  the  front  end  of  the  spiles 

pllowed  to  settle  against  the  bridging  of  a  new  set.     Where 

is  composed  of  extremely  bad  material,  it  may  bo 

lecessary  to  hold  it  in  place  with  breast  boards  k  held  in 

'l^ace  by  props  /  that  rest  against  the  forward  timber  set. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  side  lagging  h  is  placed  in  position. 

^en  breast  boards  are  used,  it  is  generally  necessary  to 

employ  foot  and  collar  braces  between  the  sets,  so  as  to 

■lansfer  the  pressure  of  the  breast  back  through  several  sets, 

The  method  of  starling  the  forepoling  at  the  mouth  of  the 

^fifl  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.     Several  sets  of  timbers  are  set  up 

and  long  lagging  driven  over  them  into  the  earth  beyond. 

By  balancing  the  pressure  of  the  earth  on  the  points  of  the 

'*Bging  with  a  weight  of  stone  or  timber  on  the  outside  end, 

they  are  held  up  and  enough  earth  removed  to  allow  another 

*S'  being  placed  to  support  the  lagging  nearer  the  tunnel 

face.    While  practicable  in  rather  loose  ground,  this  method 

'^  not  available   in   material   containing   boulders,   and   is 

"^gerous  when  used  in  quicksand. 

^1.  Tunneling  In  Runntnjf  Gronnd  or  Quicksand. 
^ae  several  methods  employed  for  excavating  in  running 
Eround  or  quicksand  are  wei/gitig,  the  use  of  vieial  shields, 
^^  Pnciimalic  profess,  and  the  freezing  process. 

Nore.^Metat  shields  and  the  paeuniatjc  and  freezing  processes 
Wve  been  developed  and  used  chiefly  in  connection  with  shaft  sink- 
'^B.  and  will  be  described  in  detail  under  that  heading. 

S2.  WodgtuK  Method. — In  some  cases,  it  has  been 
possible  to  drive  through  very  fine  quicksand  by  simply 
l^edging  all  or  most  of  the  material  out  of  the  way  by 
Mjes  driven  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  a  are  the  posts  of  regu- 
'  timber  sets;  b,  the  side  planking;  e.  the  spiling  driven, 
™  forepoling,  to  support  the  lop;  d,  the  wedges;  e,  the 
P^g  pieces;  /,  the  fioor;  g,   the  bridging  pieces;   and  k. 
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the  cap  pieces.     The  set  of  timber  shown  below  e  is  oc»ly 
placed   temporarily,   and   is'  removed   after   the   spile  (       is 

driven  forwards. 

The  wedges  (/  are  driven  into  the  face  by  means  of  a  ra.  ttx 
made  of  a  piece  of  timber  swung  from  the  roof.  Th»=»-^ 
simply  crowd  the  material  away  from  in  front  of  the  excas^-  sm 
lion;  if  the  pressure  becomes  so  great  that  they  can  be  driv^^^-i 
no  farther,  a  few  augur  holes  are  bored  into  the  face  -»:< 
relieve  the  pressure  by  allowing  some  of  the  material 
flow  into  the  drift.     WedgL-s  ;ue  driven  into  the  flour  wittfc. 


mallet  as  fast  as  those  in  the  face  advance,  and  are 
mately  covered  with  a  plank  floor  /. 

23.     Tunneling  In  Hurd  Rock. — If  the  rock  outcf**^^^ 
at  the  point  selected  for  the  location  of  the  tunnel,  a  fac^ 
cleared  away,  and  drilling  and  blasting  begun.     The  w*^^^^ 
differs  from  that  described  in  Arts.  10  to  18  in  that  no  untJ  ' 
cutting  or  shearing  is  done;  the  rock  is  removed  entirelj?' 
blasting — one  or  more  series  of  holes  being  arranged  mor^      ^ 
less  inclined  to  the  face  for  this  purpose.    These  holes  sho*-* 
be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  drills  to  be  easily  hantJ^  ^ 
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possible  number  of  holes  and  (hi 
sives.     If  a  single  face  of  rock  i: 
;y  hole,  must  be  made  in  this  fac( 
,t  such  an  angle  to  the  free  face  a: 
baped  entering  piece  of  rock;  th( 
o  deeper  and  more  effective  work 
doin;:    lliis    is    the   stjtiare  cut,   oi 
-  illustrate.!  in  Fi^'.  !"»:  (.')  isafroni 

ide  projection  showing  the  direc- 
()  is  a  ground  plan;   and  (d)  is  a 
16.     In  an  ordinary  7'  X  7'  mine 
iged  about  as  shown.      Rows  of 
ither  side  of  the  center  from  2i 
being  about  equidistant  vertically, 
about  as   shown.     Rows  of   side 
lown.     These  side  holes  and  the 
le  center  rows  of  holes  are  placed 
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as  near  the  rib  and  the  top  and  bottom  as  possible,  ao^ 
the  more  nearly  the  drill  holes  can  be  placed  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  the  tunnel,  the  straighter  will  the  cut  t>e 
made.  As  the  number  and  inclination  of  the  holes  depend 
on  the  character  of  the  rock,  no  definite  rules  can  be  give^Q 
to  cover  these  items^they  must  be  learned  by  experienc  ^- 
Under  ordinary  conditions,  however,  fourteen  or  sixteen  n 
holes  are  ample  for  the  face  of  a  7'  X  7'  tunnel.  The  tw^^c 
rows  of  center  holes  1  to  8  are  fired  in  a  first  volley,  and  tl 
side  holes  9  to  16  in  a  second  volley.  These  boles 
usually  about  10  feet  long  and  bring  out  a  cut  of  froi 
2  to  3  yards  in  length 
hard  rock. 

It  should  be  remembere        <a 

that  a  rock  that  is  hard  t   <z 

drill  is  not  necessarily  di" —   f 
ficult    to    blast,    and    vit-     -^ 

versa.     Thus,  a  granite  < -t 

some  form  of  metamorpli        i< 

rock,  such  as  a  very  ha^^:-«J 

sandstone    that   is   joiDlg=^:€3 

or  brittle,  may  be  diffici-=».Mi 

to  drill,  but  will  break  easm.  1y 

and  with  the  use  of  co»-  *^*j 

^"'■"'  paratively  few  holes  au^-     *  i 

small  amount  of  powder,  while  a  clay  shale,  which  is  s*^^" , 

and  tough  and  easily  drilled,  may  be  almost  impossible 

blast.  ,_ 

The  entering  wedge,  or  key  cut,  may  be  placed  either 
the  center,  at  the  side,  or  at  the  bottom,  depending  on  ' 
structure  of  the  rock.  If  the  rock  in  the  face  is  uniform 
texture  and  free  from  joints,  or  slips,  the  holes  are  plaC 
symmetrically  with  respect  to  the  center,  as  is  shown  in  Fig 
They  may  also  be  arranged  in  circles  about  the  key  « 
instead  of  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  heading,  as  shown 
the  American  method. 

When  a  slip,  or  joint,  occurs  in  the  rock  as  at  ad.  Pig,  - 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  it  by  locating  the  holes  for  C 
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■  fint  volley  near  the  slip  or  joint  plane;  but  all  the  holes  are 
sloped  toward  this  plane  except  those  needed  to  cut  the 
opposite  rib  of  the  tunnel  9, 10, 11,  Fig.  10.  In  Fig.  10.  the 
order  ol  firing  is,  first,  1  and  2,  fired  together;  second,  3, 4. 5, 
^d  consecutively;  third,  S.7,8,  fired  consetii lively;  and, 
'"Orth.  9,10, 11,  fired  consecutively. 

24.  Removal  of  Material. — The  removal  of  the  material 
">  tnaneling  is  accomplished  at  first  by  shoveling  the  material 
'"  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  As  the  work  proceeds,  wheel- 
Trows  are  used;  and,  finally,  wooden  or  iron  rails  are  laid 
3  a  small  car,  Fig  11,  used.  The  material  excavated  from 
i  ttumel,  unless  it  is  coal  or  ore  that  is  of  value,  is  dumped 


s  mouth  and  spread  to  form  a  nearly  level  surface,  but 

1  a  slight  grade  away  from  the  mouth  and  toward  the 

This  will  furnish  track  room  and  a  convenient  site 

"  the  necessary  surface  buildings.     The  cars  are  at  first 

tstaed  out  by  hand,  but  as  the  face  of  the  tunnel  or  drift 

pVBDces.  mules  or  horses  are  used  and  the  cars  hauled  out 

I  trips,  or  mechanical  haulage  is  introduced. 


PORTALS 

1 86.  A  tunnel  mouth  is  frequently  surrounded  by  a  frame 
f  Sawed  timber  and  rough  walls,  as  shown  in  Fig,   12  {a) 

pd  (i).     Some  of  the  more  recently  built  plants,  and  par- 

JSlarly  those  where  steam  locomotives  are  used  for  haulage 

)oses,  have  masonry  arches  built  over  the  mouth  of  the 

petiing.  Fig.  12  (e),{d),  and{e);   (/)  is  a  concrete  portalJ 
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The  stonework  or  concrete  construction  at  the  porta]  iscarri^° 
outwards  in  the  form  oi  side  wing  walls;  it  is  also  frequeO^^f 


carried  underground  to  i 
encountered. 


point  where  a  solid  formation  is 


LINING    A    TDNNEI, 

26.  It  frequently  happens  that,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
timber,  or  because  the  strength  of  timber  is  not  sufficient,  or 
for  other  reasons,  a  portion  or  the  entire  length  of  the  tunnel 
is  lined  with  stone  or  brick  masonry. 
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fora  hard  bottom,  the  form  of  arch  shown  in  Fig.  13  (a) 

,  I*  often  ased.     It  consists  of  a  full  semicircular  arch  that  has 

I  "*  spring  lying  a   few  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  tunnel, 

'"6  side  walls  may  or  may  not  be  carried  below  the  floor 

^'Ihe  Irninel,  according  to  the  character  of  the  floor, 

Pora  soft  bottom,  the  form  of  lining  shown  in  Fig.  13  H-) 

J'  Used.      Ar   -T-.^-."'   '^■'.r   -.--h   "   ■-   fr-^r   !"■'';   -t   is  kept   in 


1     wot 
Hbe 


advance  of  the  side  walls  and  the  arch  formmg  the  roof  of 
•he  tunnel  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  work  a  short  lime 
for  setting  before  the  weight  of  the  arch  is  placed  on  it 
'"  constructing  the  arch  forming  the  roof  of  the  tunnel 
Wooden  frames,  called  centers,  cut  to  the  required  outline  of.^ 
srcb  are  used.     These  are  placed  from  2  to  3  feet  apai 
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and  are  covered  above  with  short  leng^ths  of  lasfgingf  on 

the  arch  rests  while  being  built.     As  each  section  of  maso; 

is  completed,  the  space  behind  the  masonry  is  firmly  packets 

with  sand,  ashes,  cinder,  slack,  or  other  fine  material  im- 

order  to  distribute  the  roof  pressure  evenly  on  the 

A  short  time  is  given  for  the  work  to  set.  when  the  centers  ^r 

are  taken  down  and  moved  forwards  to  another  section. 

For  heavy  side  pressures,  one  of  the  forms  of  arch  sho 
in  Fig.  13  (c)  and  (d)  is  employed.     In  (r).  the  side  walls 
made  the  segments  of  a  circle  or  an  ellipse.     In  case 
tunnel  is  subjected  to  a  very  heavy  pressure  all  around,  d 
to  the  soft  nature  of  the  ground,  the  entire  section  of 
tunnel   may  be  an  ellipse,  as  shown  at  {d),     Sometim 
iron  templets  are  used  instead  of  wood.     In  the  building 
tunnel  walls,  very  little  mortar  should  be  used  between 
joints,  and  no  old  wood  or  material  liable  to  decay  sho 
be  left  in  or  behind  the  wall. 

27.  Concrete  for  tunnel  linings  has  proved  very  s  — nc- 
cessful.  It  possesses  the  advantage  of  affording  an  e^K^en 
distribution  of  pressure,  of  being  very  rapidly  construct=^^d, 
and  much  less  costly  than  masonry. 

Concrete  is  composed  of  cement,  sand,  and  crushed  st^^o^e 
(or  some  substitute)  mixed  in  such  proportions  as  to  to^ 
suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  concrete  is  to  be  us^^- 
Gravel,  furnace  slag,  cinders,  brickbats,  broken  slate,  ^'fc<^' 
are  often  substituted  for  the  broken  stone,  because  they  ^-^e 
cheaper  and  often  more  readily  obtained,  but  they  do  tm^^^ 
give  so  good  a  concrete. 

28.  Cements  are  of  two  general  kinds — Portland  cem^'^^ 
and  natural  cement,     Portland  cements  are  made  by  mixi^^fi^ 
certain  kinds  of  crushed  limestone  and  clay  or  other  materi^"-^^ 
rich  in  silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  then  burning  the  mixture     ^^ 
a  clinker  and  grinding  this  clinker  until  it  is  reduced  to     ^ 
nearly  impalpable  powder.     From  the  nature  of  this  proce^^s, 
involving  the  artificial  mixture  of  the  different  ingredien  *^s, 
the  resulting  product  is  sometimes  called  artiiicial  cement^  1^^^ 
is  more    generally  known  as  Portland  cement.     Natm   -^^ 
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oemeotf)  are  made  by  bamicg  certaia  varieties  of  clayey 
limestone,  ia  which  the  silica,  alumina,  and  lime  occur  in 
proper  proportions,  until  the  CO,  is  burned  off,  and  theo 
eripding  the  cluiker  to  a  fine  powder.  The  essential  differ- 
ence between  these  two  kinds  of  cement  is  that  the  Portland 
cement  is  a  mixture  in  which  the  ingredients  are  selected  of 
such  quality  and  in  such  proportions  as  lo  give  the  best 
results,  while  natural  cement  is  made  from  much  the  same 
materials  in  such  proportions  as  they  occur  in  nature.  Port- 
land cement  is  much  more  finely  ground  and  has  greater 
•trength  than  natural  cement.  It  is  better  suited  for  use  in 
®*posed  places  and  in  places  where  great  strength  aud 
'durability  are  required.  Natural  cement,  however,  is  adapted 
'*^r  Use  in  most  places  where  concrete  is  used;  but  as  it  does 
*****  possess  the  same  strength  as  Portland,  a  larger  propor- 
'*on  of  the  natural  cement  should  be  used  for  the  same 
I  '^*^lume  of  concrete. 

^Vhen  cement  is  mixed  with  water  to  a  stiff  paste  and 

^^'o'wed  lo  stand  a  sufficient  time,  the  paste  undergoes  chem- 

'^^1    change  and  a  solid  mass  results.     This  setting,  as  it  ia 

^^^Ued.  usually  requires  but  a  few  hours  at  most.     After  the 

^tting,  a  slower  chemical  action  sets  in.  and  the  mass  grad- 

**^-lly  gains  in  strength.     Usually  this  gain  of  strength,  or 

^■>~<3entng,  extends  over  a  period  of  from   6  months  to  a 

^^^T — sometimes  even  beyond  this  period.     Chemists  who 

^■^'"e  examined  the  chemical  composition  of  cement  do  not 

S:f  *e  as  to  the  changes  that  it  undergoes  when  it  sets. 

^29.     In  mlxlne  <'oncrete,  the  best  proportions  of  the 

.'^^S'ledients  to  be  used  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the 

'^  ^Eredients  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  concrete  is  to  be 

'^^jiloyed.     For  engine  foundations,  mine  openings,  titnnel 

'^^^  shaft  linings,  the  following  proportions  will  afford  good 

^e-s  Tilts: 

^-^sing  natural   cement,    1    part,   by  measure,   of  cement; 
^^arts,  sand;  4  parts,  broken  stone. 

^-^sing  Portland  cement,   1  part,  by  measure,  of  cement; 
**axts,  sand;  6  parts,  broken  stone. 
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The  sand  should  be  clean,  sharp,  gritty,  and  free  from  d  -irt 
or  other  foreign  matter;  when  it  contains  any  considerak=»le 
amount  of  mud  or  dirt,  it  should  be  washed.  The  brolc:.^n 
stone  or  slag  should  be  of  suitable  sizes,  preferably  such  as 
will  pass  through  a  ring  2  inches  in  diameter.  Modern 
engineering  practice  does  not  object  to  the  presence  of  fclie 
finer  particles  of  stone  in  the  mass.  It  will,  consequenfc^ly, 
not  be  necessary  to  screen  the  stone  before  using. 

It  is  important  that  the  concrete  be  thoroughly  mixed,  as 
all  the  spaces  between  the  broken  stone  should  be  filled  "by 
the  cement  and  sand.  Mixing  may  be  done  by  machine  or 
by  hand.  Machine  mixing  is  the  better  and  gives  more 
uniform  results;  it  is  also  more  economical  where  lai"gc 
quantities  of  concrete  are  to  be  used.  Hand  mixing  may  be 
resorted  to  where  the  quantities  of  concrete  required  are  not 
sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  use  of  machinery. 

In  mixing  concrete  by  hand,  the  sand  and  cement  sho'uW 
first  be  mixed  dry  on  a  platform.  Water  is  then  added  and 
the  mixture  is  worked  into  a  mortar.  The  use  of  too  much 
water  should  be  avoided;  just  enough  to  form  a  stiff  paste  is 
sufficient.  The  stone  is  first  wetted  and  then  added  to  the 
mortar,  and  the  whole  mass  is  thoroughly  incorporated  by 
turning  over  several  times  with  shovels,  until  each  stone  is 
coated  with  mortar  and  the  stones  are  evenly  distributed 
through  the  mass.  Concrete,  after  being  mixed,  should  be 
placed  in  position  immediately  and  not  allowed  to  stand  long 
enough  to  get  an  initial  set  before  placing.  After  bei^g 
placed  in  position,  it  should  be  well  tamped  with  wooden  or 
iron  rammers.  The  tamping  should  be  just  sufficient  to 
bring  the  water  to  the  surface,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  excessive  tamping,  which  will  disturb  the  intin^^ate 
mixture  of  the  ingredients  that  is  so  desirable. 
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SLOPES 

A  slope  resembles  either  a  tunnel,  a  drift,  or  a  shaft, 

I  depending  on  its  inclination.    A  fial  slope  is  treated,  as  to  its 

size,  method  of  driving,  timbering,  etc.,  essentially  as  a  drift 

or  tunnel,  while  a  sleep  $hpe  is  treated  like  a  shaft.     It  will, 

therefore,  be  necessary  to  point  out  only  the  few  points  that 

are  peculiar  lo  slopes  and  wherein  practice  in  sinking  them 

differs  from  similar  work  in  connection  with  tunnels  or  shafts. 

Blasting  in  a  slope  is  more  difficult  than  in  either  a  shaft 

r  a  tunnel,  as  the  rock  is  said  to  bind,  owing  lo  the  inclina- 

r  tion  of  the  strata;  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  more 

holes  and  more  powder  are  required  for  a  slope  ihan  for 

either  a  tunnel  or  a  shaft  of  equal  size.     The  amount  of 

'acrease    in,  the    widlh    of    the    slope    pillars    as    the    slope 

'descends  depends  on  the  degree  of  pilch  of  the  slope,  which 

'^^termines  the  thickness  of  cover  above  the  slope. 

The  removal  of  the  materia!  excavated  from  a  slope  is 
^or«  difficult  than  in  drifting  or  tunneling,  and  this  difficulty 
increases  with  the  inclination  of  the  slope.  In  starting  a 
^'cep  slope,  as  in  starting  a  shaft,  the  material  is  removed 
'^y  the  use  of  a  windlass  for  drawing  the  car  up  the  slope,  or 
*  Small  portable  hoisting  engine  may  be  set  up  when  the 
^^t^ise  has  been  sunk  but  a  few  yards. 

The  drainage  of  a  slope  is  accomplished  by  pumps  located 
^*  or  near  the  foot,  small  sinking  pumps  placed  on  trucks 
^"^'^^Ef  generally  used.  In  order  not  to  be  obliged  to  move  a 
'^i"ee  pump  too  often  while  sinking,  inspirators,  which  are 
Easily  moved  as  the  work  advances,  are  sometimes  used  at 
'"«  slope  bottom  to  throw  the  water  up  to  the  pump  station. 
The  limbering  of  a  slope  differs  from  that  of  a  drift  or 
unnei  in  the  manner  of  setting  the  posts,  which,  in  a  slope, 
*^^  ttnderset  or  made  to  lean  up  the  pitch  from  a  normal 
Posjijqjj  jn  the  seam,  or  from  a  position  perpendicular  to  the 
Plane   of   stratification.     The  amount  the  post  is  underset 
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and  the  manner  of  undersetting  vary  with  the  inclination  o 
the  seam. 

31.  Safety  Appliances. — The  necessity  of  safety 
appliances  increases  with  the  inclination  of  the  slop^ 
Refuge^  or  shelter^  holes  for  the  safety  of  the  men  engaged  -£ 
the  slope  should  be  made  along  the  slope;  in  some  states, 
they  are  required  by  law,  owing  to  the  liability  to  accid^xit 
to  men  by  being  caught  and  squeezed  between  the  rib 
a  trip  of  cars,  or  by  the  breaking  of  the  hoisting  rope 
car  couplings,  or  the  possibility  of  cars  descending  the  incLuxc 
before  being  attached  to  the  rope. 

Safety  blocks  are  necessary  at  the  knuckle  or  the  headi    of 
all  inclines,  and  in  some  states  are  required  by  law.    Tbey 
consist  of  blocks  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  cars  descendxng 
the  incline  before  all  is  ready  and  the  signal  given.    They 
may  be  operated  at  the  knuckle,  by  the  topman,  or  headmAC, 
or  from  the  engine  room.    The  block  is  so  spranged^    l^y 
means  of  a  spring  pole,  weight,  or  spring,  that  the  ascending 
cars  will  pass  it  without  difficulty,  but  it  will  automatically 
return  to  its  place  when  the  car  has  passed.     At  some  slopes, 
safety  blocks  are  arranged  at  regular  intervals  along  tlse 
incline,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  descent  of  the  c^r 
or  cars  if  the  hoisting  rope  should  break. 

A  dejailing  switch  is  sometimes  employed  either  instead  ^^ 
or  in  conjunction  with  a  safety  block.  This  is  an  automat  ^^ 
spring-pole  switch  similar  to  the  switch  used  for  turnouts  '^^ 
mine  haulage,  and  permits  the  ascending  cars  to  pass  on  tk:^^ 
main  track,  but  a  descending  car  will  be  switched  off  on  ^ 
side  track.  The  derailing  switch,  like  the  safety  block,  m^^^ 
be  operated  at  the  knuckle  or  from  the  engine  room,  as  desire^^' 

The  safety  dog  is  a  heavy  trailing  bar  attached  or  coupl^^ 
to  the  drawbar  at  the  rear  of  the  ascending  car  or  trip  of  car^     ^ 
and  allowed  to  drag  along  the  track  as  the  car  proceeds 
the  incline.     The  lower  end,  which  drags  on  the  ground,  nw 
be  either  pointed  or  split.     If  the  hoisting  rope  breaks, 
weight  of  the  car  on  the  incline  forces  the  dog  into  the 
and  the  cars  are  either  stopped  or  derailed. 
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32.    Form  of  Sbaft. — A  shaft  may  be  either  circttta 
tlliptU,  polygonal,  or  rectangular.     The  first  three  forms  are 
better  adapted  to  withstand  pressure  than  the  rectangular, 
bot  they  are  more  difficult  to  timber,  and  there  is  always  a 
considerable  area  of  the  cross-section  that  is  not  available 
for    hoisting.     Such   shafts   are   usually   lined   with   brick, 
roasonry,  concrete,  or  metal  instead  of  timber  and  are  pre- 
ferred in  many  European  countries,  while  rectangular  shafts 
*»"e    generally  used  in  the  United  States.     The  practice  of 
"Oing  shafts  with  concrete  is  growing  rapidly  in  the  United 
States  and  many  of  these  have  their  sides  and  ends  made  as 
**"Cs   of  circles,  so  as   to  present  an  arch  to  the   side  and 
SQ<3  pressures.     The  approximate  section  of  the  shaft  is  then 
*'*i ptical.     Rectangular  shafts  are  either  oblong  or  square, 
"*e    former  being  the  usual  form  for  a  hoisting  shaft,  while 
"^^    latter  is  often  used  for  a  small  prospect  shaft,  or  for  a 
*^c;ond  opening  to  be  used   as  an  escape  shaft  or  an  air- 
^'^^ft.     Rectangular  shafts  are  usually  not  lined  with  masonry 
^1     account  of  the  danger  of  the  walls  bulging,  owing  to  the 
***'^ssure  of  the  strata  behind  them,  although  a  number  of 
^'^tangular  shafts  have  been  lined  with  concrete;  timber  of 
^'^Scient  size  is  generally  used  for  the  lining  in  these  shafts, 
^  *^*3  when  bulging  takes  place,  any  of  these  timbers  can  be 
c«n  out  and  replaced  by  others  after  the  trouble  has  been 


^**aoved. 

^33.     Compartments. — A  sbaft  IS  usually  divided  into 

*D  or   more  compartments,   either   by  bunions   or   cross- 

^'•^bers  placed  one  above  another  and   spaced  from  6  to 

^«et  apart,  or  by  solid  partitions  formed  of  3-inch  or  4-inch 
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planking-  If  there  are  but  Iwo  comparltneuts.  both  of  then 
may  be  hoislways  or  one  may  be  a  hoistway  and  the  other  a 
pumpway  and  ladderway.  If  there  are  three  compartmecis, 
two  of  them  are  hoistways,  and  the  third,  and  smaller,  com' 
partment,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  shaft,  is  used  for  > 
manway  and  pumpway  and  for  carrying  steam  or  com- 
pressed-air pipes  or  electric  wires  into  the  mine. 

34,  BIze  of  Shafts. — The  size  of  a  shaft  depends  on 
the  use  for  which  it  is  intended  and  is  determined  by  the 
hoisting,  drainage,  and  ventilating  conditions  at  the  given 
mine.  Before  commencing  to  sink,  a  careful  estimate  should 
be  made  as  to  the  size  required  for  all  future  developments 
of  the  mine.  Nothing  is  saved  in  sinking  a  shaft  of  too 
small  dimensions,  for  the  work  of  excavation  is  more  easily 
accomplished  in  a  large  shaft,  while  the  serious  annoyance 
and  hmitations  of  a  small  shaft,  and  fhe  great  expense  of 
eniarging  a  shaft  already  sunk,  warrant  a  shaft  of  generous 
size.  A  ii£kt  s/iaft  is  one  in  which  there  is  but  little  space 
between  the  curbing  and  the  edge  of  the  cage.  In  such  a 
shaft,  the  cage  acts  like  the  piston  of  an  air  pump,  moving 
the  doors  in  the  mine,  and  causing  a  general  disarrangement 
of  ventilation.  In  such  a  shaft,  also,  a  very  small  amount  of 
ice  will  interfere  with  hoisting. 

Shafts  for  coal  mines  vary  in  size  from  5  ft.  X  10  ft.  to 
12  ft.  X  54  ft.  inside  the  timbers.  Shafts  at  metal  mines 
vary  in  size  from  5  ft.  X  5  ft.  to  15  ft.  x  25  ft.  Table  I 
gives  interesting  data  about  some  of  the  leading  Americac 
shafts. 

35.  Calculation  of  Size  of  Hoisting  Shaft. — The  size 
of  a  hoisting  shaft  is  determined  by  the,  output  of  material 
required,  the  depth  of  the  shaft,  the  speed  of  hoisting,  the 
size  of  the  mine  car,  and  the  number  of  cars  hoisted  at  one 
time.  The  speed  of  hoisting  is  commonly  understood  to 
mean  the  maximum  speed  at  which  the  cage  moves  during 
the  hoist.  This  speed  and  the  time  lost  in  starting  and  slop- 
ping vary  with  the  depth  of  the  shaft.  In  general,  the  deeper 
the  shaft  the  greater  is  the  speed  of  hoisting  allowed,  and  the 
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No.  5  shaft 

HaztetoD  shaft  .... 
Exeter  red  ash  .... 

Leith  mine 

Chicago.  Wilmington  I 
Vermilion  Coal  Co. 

Madison   Coal    Co..   St. 


GilbertOQ  waler  shaft     . 
General  type  .  .    . 

Centennial  Eureka  .    .    . 

Ontario 

Red  Jacket 

Tamarack 

Anaconda 

Butte  and  Boston    ,    . 

Hamilton 

Salisbury 

Fayal  Iron  Co 

Consolidated  California 
&  Virginia  Mining  Co, 

Virginias , 

Isabella 

Average  for  large  mines 

Parker  shaft . 


Wilkes-Baire.  Pa. 


Uniontonn.  Pa. 
Thayer,  111. 


GilberloQ.  Pa. 

Pa.  Bit umtno as  Region 

Eureka,  Utail 

Park  Cit>-,  Utah 

Calumet.  Mich. 

Tamarack,  Mich. 

Butte,  Monl. 

Butte,  Mont. 

Iron  M< 


Virginia  City,  Nev. 

Revenue  Mt..  Colo, 

■     Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 

j  Colorado 

Franklin  Furnace,  N.J. 

Joplin,  Mo, 


Anthracite 
Aotbraciie 
Anthracite 


(Gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead 
Silver 

Copper 

Copper 
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greater  ihe  speed  the  greater  is  the  proportional  loss  due  to 
starling  and  stopping  ihe  engine.     This  loss  of  time  in  start- 
ug    and  stopping  varies  from  3  to  10  seconds.     The  time 
consumed,  between  hoists,  in  caging  and  uncaging  cars  varies 
according  to  the  style  of  equipment  and  the  manner  of  caging 
Cars   employed.     For  ordinary  conditions,  it  can  safely  be 
assumed  to  be  from  5  to  15  seconds;  and  this  amount  added 
to  the  allowance  made  for  the  loss  of  time  in  starting  and 

stopping  the  engine,  or  from  3  to  10  seconds,  makes  a  total 

allowance  between  hoists  of 

irom  8  to  25  seconds.                                    TABLE  II 

Tlie  speeds  of  hoisting  for 
shafts  of  different  depths  are     Depth  of  Shaft 
given  in  Table  II. 

Speed  of  HoiHting 
Feet  Per  Second 

In  estimating  the  output, 

an  allowance   of  from    5   to 

Ifl  per   cent.,   according   to 

the  character  of  the  hoisting 

plant  and   other  conditions, 

is  made  for  delays.     Thus.              ^°° 

'f   hoisting   is  performed  in 

10  hours  and  if  a  delay  of 

5    per  cent,   is  allowed,  the           ''°'"' 

10  to  15 

IS  to  20 
2o  to  2S 
20  to  35 
25  to  40 
30  to  50 
30  to  so 
30  to  50 

"St  Ume  ot  hoistmg  wiJl  be 

^5  per  cent,  of  10  hours,  or  .95(10  X  60)  =  670  minutes.     The 

tola!  daily  output  divided  by  the  net  time  of  hoisting,  in  min- 

"ites,  gives  the  required  output  per  minute.    The  depth  of  the 

shaft,  in  feet,  divided  by  the  speed  of  hoisting,  in  feet  per 

second,  gives  the  time  per  hoist,  in  seconds,  approximately, 

tiiough  it  does  not  take  account  of  the  time  lost  in  accelerating 

the  engine  in  starting.     The  time  per  hoist  plus  the  time  for 

caging  and  uncaging  gives  the  total  time  for  each  trip  of  the 

cage,   in  seconds.     Then  60  seconds  divided   by   the  time 

per  trip  gives  the  number  of  trips  per  minute.     The  output 

wgCT  minute  divided  by  the  trips  per  minute  gives  the  weight 

Bh  material  hoisted  at  each  trip  of  the  cage.     If  one  car  is 

■toisted  at  a  time,  this  will  give  the  capacity  of  the  car;  if  two 

Brs  are  hoisted  at  a  time,  the  capacity  of  the  car  is  obtained 
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by  dividing  the  weight  hoisted  by  two,  etc.  The  capacity  ofc:  -mi  a 
car,  in  cubic  feet,  is  found  by  dividing  the  weight  of  maieria.  Sal, 
in  pounds,  carried  by  the  car  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  fo^crziot 
of  the  material  hoisted.  A  cubic  foot  of  any  solid  malerSr — ja| 
equals  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  {G2.5  pound  -^Bs) 
multiplied  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  material.  Table  I  -I^lt 
shows  the  weight,  per  cubic  foot,  of  anthracite  and  bitumino  -^mvs 
coals  of  diflerent  specific  gravities  solid  and  broken,  I*.  _Jie 
latter  being  given  for  both  loose  and  moderately  shaken  eo      -s|. 

Coal,  when  broken,  occupies  about  1.5  the  space  occupi.^ ed 

by  the  same  amount  when  solid;  the  weight  of  the  brol^=:  eo 
coal  is,  therefore,  about  two-thirds  that  of  Ihe  solid  coal, 
TABLE    m 


Specific 
Gravity 

Weishl.  Pounds  Per  Cubic  Popt 

Kind 

Solid 

Broken 

Loose 

Moderately  Sha:V 

1.4 

87-50 

49  to  54 

53  to  58 

Anthracite 

I -5 
1.6 

93-75 
100.00 

52  to  58 
55  to  61 

56  to  6a 
60  to  67 

17 

106.25 

59  to  66 

64  to  70 

1.2 

75.00 

41  to  46 

45  to  50 

Bituminous 

1-3 
1,4 

81.25 

87.50 

45  to  so 
49  to  54 

49  to  54 
S3  to  58 

1.5 

93-75 

52  to  58 

56  to  62 

36.     The  >vldtli  ot  the  shaft  depends  upou  the 
car  to  be  hoisted.     The  length  of  the  box  of  a  mine  cat 
determined  by  the  formula 

'  =  f. 

ia  which   /  =  inside  length,  in  feet; 
c  =  capacity,  in  cubic  feet; 
d  =  average  breadth,  in  feet; 
(f  =  depth,  in  feet,  including  the  topping. 
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To  the  inside  length  of  the  car  calculated  by  this  formula, 
must  be  added  the  thickness  of  the  end  planks,  each  end 
being  from  1  to  2  inches  thick,  and  the  length  of  the  bumpers 
at  each  end  of  the  car,  from  4  to  10  inches,  according  to  the 
style  of  car  used,  in  order  to  obtain  the  length  of  car,  out  to 
out  of  bumpers.  To  this  must  be  added  6  to  8  inches  for 
clearance  between  each  end  of  the  car  and  the  cage,  and 
6  to  9  inches  more  for  clearance  between  each  end  of  the 
cage  and  the  shaft  timbers,  to  obtain  the  width  of  the  shaft 
in  the  clear. 

Cars,  for  use  in  coal  mines,  vary  from  4  to  6  feet  in  width, 
^rom  5  to  10  feet  in  length,  and  from  2  to  5  feet  in  height. 
Their  capacities  vary  from  1,000  to  8,000  pounds  of  coal  and 
their  weight  from  500  to  4,000  pounds.  Cars  for  use  at  ore 
Diines  vary  from  2  to  3  feet  in  width,  from  3  to  6  feet  in 
length,  and  are  about  3  feet  high.  They  vary  in  capacity 
from  1  to  2  tons  and  in  weight  from  600  to  1,500  pounds. 

Example. — Find  the  width  of  a  shaft  required  for  hoisting  an  out- 
Put  of  1,200  tons  of  bituminous  coal  per  day  of  8  hours,  from  a  depth 
of  500  feet;  the  seam  is  5  feet  6  inches  thick,  and  has  a  good  roof  and 
^r;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  coal  is  1.3. 

^otunoN. — Allowing  5  per  cent,  for  delays,  we  have,  for  the  net 
^^^^  of  hoisting,  .95(8  X  60)  =  456  min.;  and  for  the  output 

1,200X2,000  noaA^u 

^^ =  say,  5,264  lb,  per  min. 

,^^^lerring  to  Table  II,  we  find  that  the  speed  of  hoisting  in  a  shaft 

V^  ^t.  deep  varies  from  25  to  40  ft.  per  sec.     Assuming  25  ft.  per  sec, 

^  ^imeof  hoisting  one  trip  is  ^ff-  =  20  sec.     Assuming  10  sec.  for  the 

'^^  of  caging  and  uncaging,  the  total  time  for  each  hoist  is  20  -|- 10 

^O  sec.    Then  — ^^— ^  =  2  hoists  per  min.,  and  if  one  car  is  hoisted 

^  time,  the  weight  of  material  per  hoist  is  *^  =  2,632  lb.  of  coal. 

*ii  Table  III,  the  weight  of  bituminous  coal  having  a  specific  gravity 

^•3  is  given  as  varying  from  45  to  50  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  when  broken 

^^'^^.    For  the  ordinary  mine  run,  assume  48  lb.  per  cu.  ft.;  then 

^  Capacity  of  a  car  is  -Hf*  =  about  55  cu.  ft. 
j^  "Assuming  that  the  depth  of  coal  on  the  car,  including  topping,  is 
in.  (21  ft.)   and  the  inside  width  40  in.  (3i  ft.),    then  the   inside 
&his 
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AAAlag.  Ut  the  iiuidc  lengtb,  4  in.  &>r  the  ead*  o(  the  an-  ud  Uia. 
bit  humpmn,  the  UAai  length  of  car  vrill  t>e  8  ft.  Tben  adding  J  'a. 
t:\9UT»nix,  tfctween  each  end  of  the  cat  and  tbe  emgc,  and  9  in.  at  mcIi 
•nd  for  fthaft  clearance,  the  required  width  of  the  ihaft  ia  10  ft.  in  tht 
clear.    Ad«. 

37.  The  letiftth  of  tbe  »ha.tt  must  ordinarily  be  tncb 
M  to  provide  for  two  hoiatways,  and  a  pompway  or manwaj. 
The  width  of  each  hoistine  compartment  shoold  be  such  as 
to  iclve  ut  leant  6  inches  of  clearance  between  the  ereatest 
width  of  the  car,  out  to  out,  and  the  guides.  Allowance 
milHt  Iw  nindc  nUo  for  the  width  of  buntons  separating  the 
two  bolvtwayH,  the  thickness  of  the  guides,  and  the  width  of 


4 


:  th*  hv';s::=i  cvn^parraie-e  fro=:  die  painp- 
;o  :he  s-.is'  i=.i  ^«?th  of  0»e  s^.^  aad  i^e 
:A:jt.  ;i^e  :h:ci~css  of  il»  bc=K>=i  wd  vary 
>;       ".>.?  s-.-f  o:  ibtf  c^ijies  .'He:  w^jIctc*- 
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s  4  feet  10  inches,  Eiving  a  clearance  of  9  inches 
de  of  the  car.  The  size  of  ihe  guides  is  4  in. 
naking  the  total  width  of  each  hoistway  5  feet 
The  bunions  shown  in  the  figure  are  6  inches  wide 
impway  5  feet  wide,  making  the  total  length  of  the 
the  clear,  17  feet.  The  width  of  the  hoistway 
ids  on  the  number  and  size  of  cars  hoisted  at  one 
whether  two  cars  are  placed  side  by  side  on  the 
ae  above  the  other  on  a  double-deck  cage. 


3g?^ 


1^ 


S  the  cross-section  of  a  shaft  where  two  cars 
3  side  by  side  on  the  cage.  The  entire  length  of 
n  the  clear,  including  hoistways  and  pumpways,  is 
ving  two  hoislways  each  9  feet  10  inches  in  the 
veen  guides,  and  a  pumpway  5  feet  in  the  clear, 
s  are  each  4  inches  and  the  buntons  6  inches  wide; 
of  the  cars  is  46  inches,  giving  a  clearance  of 
a  each  side,  and  10  inches  between  the  cars.  This 
large  shaft,  being  capable  of  accommodating  aa 
00  and  4.000  tons  per  day. 
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SINKING  TOOtS  AND  APPLIANCES 

38.     A  large  number  of  tools  and  appliances  are  require 


=d 


in  sinking,  but  the  most  of  them  are  used  only  in  ';"■-■ —  nl 
cases,  where  the  conditions  of  '1^  11 
strata  make  them  necessary. 

The    buckets   used   for  hoislin — =g 

the   material  excavated   in   sinkin g 

are  usually  made  of  boiler  iron  i=^r 
steel;  two  of  the  many  shapes  ar—  e 
shown  in  Figs.  16  and  17.  Tl-^e 
bucket  shown  in  Fig-  16  is  su:^^ 
ported  from  chains  attached  by  * 
spring  hook  to  ears  on  its  sides  a«"^-° 
is  dumped  by  being  tilted  by  me»^*^* 
of  the  handle  shown.  These  buck^** 
are  from  2i  to  3  feet  in  heig'*^'*^J 
about  27  inches  in  diameter  at 
top.  18  inches  in  diameter  at  the  ir^ 
V'<-- i^  torn,  and  hold  about  6  cubic  fe* 

They  weigh  about  IW  pounds. 

The  form  of  bucket  shown  in  Fig.  17  varies  from  16 

28  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  from  14 

to  28  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and 

from  26  to  ZH  inches  in  height;  it  varies  in 

weight  from  180  to  470  pounds  and  in  capac- 
ity from  2a  to  H  cubic  feet.     The  bail  a  is 

attached  at  a  point  below  the  center  of  grav- 
ity of  the  bucket  so  that  the  tendency  of  the 

bucket  is  to  turn  over  and  empty  itself.     To 

prevent  this  while  hoisting,  a  short  pin  f>  is 

riveted  to  the  side  and  an  ordinary  chain 

link  sliding  on  the  bail  is  slipped  over  it. 

While  these   buckets  are   easily  dumped, 

numerous  accidents  have  been  caused  by 

their  overturning  in  the  shaft  while  hoisting  men  or  material— 
A  bucket  is  often  made  by  sawing  an  oil  barrel  just  abovi 

the  second  hoop  from  the  top,  and  riveting  to  the  lower  par* 
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substantial  eyes  for  securing  the  bail  to  the  bucket.  The 
hoisting:  rope  is  usually  attached  to  the  bail  of  the  sinking 
bucket  by  a  special  hook  provided  with  a  clip  or  extra  link  and 
pin  for  securing  the  hook  fastening  while  the  bucket  is  being 
boisted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18  (a);  or  two  hooks  are  arranged 
with  a  drop  link,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18  (d).  At  times,  bridle 
chains  are  used,  the  hoisting  rope  being  attached  permanently 


Pio.  18 

^Q  the  bridle  chain  by  a  socket,  as  in  Fig.  18  {c),  or  a  clevis, 
as  in  Pig.  18  (^).  Boxes  with  drop  bottoms  are  sometimes 
^se<i  instead  of  buckets  for  hoisting,  and  those  using  them 
^^^im  a  greater  speed  in  the  removal  of  material  than  with 
"^ckets;  they  are,  however,  dangerous,  on  account  of  pre- 
mature opening  of  the  bottom  during  hoisting,  and  sinkers 
shotild  not  be  allowed  to  ride  in  them. 

^9.  Guides  for  Buckets. — When  the  bucket  has  a 
tendency  to  twist  in  hoisting  from  a  deep  shaft,  the  difficulty 
^^y  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  guides  and  some  form  of 
^^^king  yoke,  a  simple  form  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  19. 
l^he  guide  ropes  c  are  either  coiled  on  a  drum  and  lowered 
^^  the  sinking  proceeds,  or  are  hung  from  the  timbers  across 
th^  top  of  the  shaft.  Large  weights  are  attached  to  the  lower 
^*^cls  to  keep  them  steady.  The  hoisting  rope  passes  through 
^   hole  in  the  center  of  the  rider,  which  is  an  iron  frame 
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consistinsf  of  two  legs  joined  toc^ether  by  a  cross-^ 
encirclins:  the  two  rope  s:uides  loosely  at  the  four  poin 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  timbers  stop-blocks  h  hold  1 
while  the  bucket  sToes  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  thus 
the  rider  and  the  STuide  ropes  out  of  the  way  of  the 
As  the  bucket  is  hoisted,  the  rope  socket  picks  up  t 
when  it  is  reached.    Considerable  time  is  lost  in  si 

the  bucket  1 

C^oes  up  an< 

unless  SOI 

rider  is  use< 

Fig.  20   s 

P    form   of   yo 

p    slides  on  gu 

£    same  as  a  cs 

the  cross-pie 

yoke,  there 

ferrules    t 

which    th( 

passes,   the 

hole  beins:  o 

receive  the 

the  rope  soc 

the  bottom  o: 

bering,    two 

^G.w  are   bolted  ^ 

side  of  the  guides  to  prevent  the  yoke  from  descendir 

the  timbers,  while  the  bucket  passes  down  to  the  be 

the  shaft. 

In  using  yokes  or  crossheads,  great  care  should  1 
to  have  the  guides  parallel  and  with  good  joints,  f 
accidents  have  occurred  from  the  crosshead  sticking  ai 
ing  in  the  shaft,  while  the  bucket  continued  to  go  dc 
the  crosshead  jars  loose  after  the  bucket  has  gone  50  oi 
below,  it  falls  on  the  bucket  and  may  carry  it  to  the 
This  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  lowering  men  thj 
lowering  the  empty  bucket,  for  in  the  latter  case  th 
ing  is  quickly  done,  taking  the  crosshead  past  the  tig] 
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C^ages  are  sometimes  used  in  sinking,  in  which  case  false 
guides  must  be  put  in  from  the  lower  end  of  the  permanent 
timber  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  As  these  guides  must  be 
rerxaoved  before  each  blast,  and  then  replaced,  the  use  of 
ca.£res  is  not  generally  con- 
sidered with  much  favor. 

"  'f 
40.      Dnrnplns    the 

B«a«ket8.— At  the  top,  the 

bui<;ket     may    be    dumped 

automatically  by  placing  a 

catch   hook  so   that  it  en- 
gages   one    side    of    the 

bucket  rim  and  tips  it  as 

tli^  hoisting  is  continued, 

dumping  .the   material 

either  into  a  chute  or  into 

a       car.     Any    method    of 

dumping  the  bucket  while 

over  [he  shaft  is  dani;cr- 

ous,  as  small   stones  may 

fa.ll  down  the  shaft  throueli 

the  hole  provided  for  the 

hoisting    rope.     It    also 

throws    a    considerable 

strain  on  the  head-frame, 

hoisting  gear,  and  rope;  and  if  an  accident  occurs  to  the  hoist- 

'n  e  rope  while  diunping,  the  bucket  and  its  load  may  fall  on  the 

8hafi  cover  with  sufficient  force  to  break  through  and  fall  to 

'^e  bottom.     A  better  arrangement  is  to  swing  the  bucket 

clear  of  the  shaft  by  means  of  a  short  snatch  rope  that  hangs 

fr-on  a  point  in  the  top  of  the  head-frame  and  at  one  side  of 

*«e  shaft  opening.     The  hook  is  quickly  put  into  the  bail  of 

^G  bucket  as  it  comes  up,  and  when  slack  is  given  by  the 

*ieineer,  the  bucket  is  swung  clear  of  the  shaft  and  dumped 

***■   transferred  to  a  car. 

Several  buckets  are  often  used  for  hoisting  material,  and  as 
as  the  bucket  has  passed  through  the  shaft  opening, 
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a  larry  or  truck  running  on  a  broad  track  that  spans  the  shaft      |*l 
opening  is  pushed  underneath  it,  the  bucket  is  lowered  on  to 
the   larry,   the  hooks  are   snapped,  and   an   empty  bucket 
attached  in  its  stead.     The  larry  is  then  moved  to  one  side 
and  the  empty  bucket  lowered  into  the  shaft. 

The  larry,  or  truck,  is  a  low  flat  car  similar  to  that  shown 
in  Fig.  11  but  without  sides.  An  old  railroad  hand  car  that 
has  had  its  axles  made  to  fit  the  gauge  of  the  rails  laid  across 
the  shaft  is  often  used. 

41.  The  hoisting  engine  used  in  connection  with  tlie 
sinking  is  either  a  special  engine  that  forms  part  of  the  sha.ft 
sinker's  outfit  and  can  easily  be  moved  from  place  to  place, 
or  any  engine  that  can  be  readily  had  and  used  until  the  shstft 
or  slope  is'  finished,  when  it  is  dismantled  and  disposed  of  *o 
the  best  advantage.  Such  engines  can  sometimes  be  rent^^ 
for  a  daily  rental  of  $1  or  $2. 

A  second-motion  engine  is  safer  for  sinking  purposes  tb.^^ 
a  first-motion  engine,  as  it  is  not  so  quick  and  positive  in  i*^^ 
movement  of  cages  or  buckets  and  the  engine  can  be  run  r^P" 
idly  with  less  danger  to  the  sinkers.  A  good  hoisting  engi  ^® 
should  be  able  to  pick  the  bucket  off  the  bottom  at  any  tiir^e, 
without  getting  stuck  on  center,  or  having  to  run  back  for  sla^:^^* 

The  engines  for  sinking  are  usually  placed  on  a  tempore- ^^^ 
foundation  made  of  heavy  timbers.  The  tower  backstay s^»-^^ 
sometimes  used  as  part  of  this  foundation,  though  this  is  cr»^^^^ 
good  practice,  as  they  may  move. 


42.     A  portable  boiler  of  the  locomotive  type  is  g^^^" 
erally  used,  and  the  engineer  frequently  does  his  own  firir^  ^' 
When  a  second  shaft  is  sunk  within  300  or  400  feet  of  t::!*^ 
main  hoisting  shaft,  steam  is  either  sent  direct  to  the  sinki^^^ 
engine  at  the  second  shaft  through  a  pipe  large  enough.    ^^ 
avoid  condensation,  or  the  steam  is  passed  through  a  boilex"  ^^ 
the  escape  shaft  and  any  excess  of  water  there  taken  out  bef  <:>^^ 
steam  is  used.     The  auxiliary  boiler  at  the  second  shaft  ^^ 
not  fired  and  is  only  used  as  a  separator  for  the  water  tb^^ 
is  blown  off  from  time  to  time,  thus  allowing  the  use   ^^ 
smaller  steam  pipes. 
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43.  The  sinking  head-frame  is  generally  desienecl  for 
oporary  use  only,  thongh  when  an  air-shaft  or  escape 
ift  is  supplied  with  cages  or  a  bucket  for  hoisting,  the 
king  tower,  or  head-frame,  may  be  left  in  place  after  the 
if  t  has   been   sunk.     It    is   usually   built   of  8"  X  8"  or 


''X  12"  pine  timbers  that  are  mortised  and  cross-braced, 
tied,  with  heavy  iroa  rods.  Fig.  21  shows  an  unusual 
"Tn  of  frame  that  was  used  in  sinking  one  of  the  largest 
a.fls  ever  sunk;  it  was  12  ft.  X  54  ft.  in  cross-section. 
Sinking  frames  are  sometimes  built  of  2a"  X  2i"  angle 
•»;  in  some  cases,  these  are  cheaper  than  those  made  of 
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timber,  as  they  are  put  together  with  bolts  aod  rivets,  whicb 
can  be  easily  removed  with  less  damage  lo  the  parts  than  in 
the  case  of  a  timber  frame  put  together  with  mortise  and 
tenon.  Railroad  rails  are  laid  across  the  shorter  dimension 
of  the  shaft  mouth  midway  of  its  length  for  a  "lan7"  track- 
A  single  sheave  from  6  to  8  feet  io  diameter  rests  a 
the  tower,  usually  at  a  height  of  from  20  to  30  feet  above  tb 
ground,  so  that  the  bucket  will  hang  in  the  center  of  tk 
shorter  dimension  of  the  shaft.     Instead  of  using  a  heai 
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frame,   a  derrick  is  frequently  used,  at  least  until  after  I 
shaft  has  been  sunk  through  the  surface  wash. 

In  order  that  the  work  of  sinking  may  not  interfere  w 
the  progress  of  the  permanent  work  about  and  over  1 
shaft,  such  as, the  erection  of  the  main  lower,  or  head-frame 
and  the  building  of  the  foundations  for  the  permanent  hoisB 
ing  engine,  buildings,  etc..  the  temporary  hoisting  engini 
should  be  located  at  one  end  of  the  shaft  (at  the  end  opposil 
the  manway  if  possible),  as  shown  in  Fig.  22,  which  givi 
a  side  and  an  end  view  of  a  temporary  head-frame.  TM 
shaft  is  to  be  a  three-compartment  shaft,  having  two  hoistin 
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^Btonpartments  and  a  manway.  The  manway  is  divided  from 
^Hlbe  boUting  compartments  by  a  close  partition  of  heavy  tim- 
^BW.  The  buDtons  separating  the  two  hoistways  are  put  in 
'  later,  or  when  the  sinltitig  is  completed.  In  the  side  view, 
Fig,  22,  the  head-frame  is  shown  set  on  the  cross-silla,  just 
inside  the  main  sills,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  erection 
of  the  outer  posts  of  the  permanent  head-frame.  By  this 
atiangement,  the  hoisting  of  the  excavated  material  may 
continue  nninterrupted  while  the  permanent  head-frame  and 
buildings  are  being  erected. 

The  waste  material  hoisted  out  of  the  shaft  is  dumped 
aboui  the  shaft  frame  and  about  the  foundations  of  the  per- 
manent machinery  and  a  level  surface  is  thus  gradually  built 
Tf  the   ground  slopes  away  rapidly  from  the  shaft,  it 


1^ 


Kay  be  necessary  to 
build  a  trestle  for  the 
Ian7  track.  A  smaller 
car  is  sometimes  placed 
t"i  a  larger  truck  and 
fun  out  on  a  trestle  at 
right  angles  to  the 
''Jain  dumping  trestle 

44.    Shaft  Cover- 
ings.—In    order    to 

Prevent  material  fall 
tog  into  the  shaft,  the 
''^P  should  be  covered 
with  3-inch  or  4-inch 
plank,  excepting  the 
portion   that   must  be  ^^.M 

'eft  open  for  the  passage  of  the  hoisting  bucket.  This  open- 
ing may  be  simply  covered  by  the  larry,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22; 
^"it  it  is  better  to  have  a  pair  of  doors  meeting  in  the  middle 
""l  closing  down  flat,  or  as  shown  in  Pig.  23.  In  the  raised 
Position,  they  rest  on  a  triangular  boxing  at  each  end  and  may 
*  »  arranged  that  the  ascending  bucket  will  open  the  doors 


iMiUo 


:i  passage,  while  they  are  closed  by  means  of  weights 
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not  shown;  or  the  doors  may  be  opened  and  closed  by 
the  levers  shown  in  the  figure.  The  balance  weights  shonl<3 
not  hang  inside  the  shaft  as  is  sometimes  done,  for  if  ttxe 
ropes  break  they  will  drop  to  the  bottom.  When  the  doors 
are  closed,  the  hoisting  rope  passes  through  a  small  hoK 
cut  in  the  two  edges  of  the  doors. 


43.  Vontllatlon. — An  air-shaft  of  boards  is  erected 
over  the  manway  at  the  surface;  this  serves  the  double  pur- 
pose of  protectititi  the  manway  and  ventilating  the  shaft,  as 
a  natural  current  is  produced  in  the  shaft.  The  partition 
separating  the  manway  from  the  hoistway  should  be  kept 
close  to  the  bottom  of  the  excavation.  If  this  does  not  pr*^' 
vide  sufficient  ventilation,  a  steam  jet  or  small  blower,  sU^:!' 
as  is  used  in  a  blacksmith's  forge,  may  be  used. 
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Manway  or  Puiiipway. — When  the  small  com- 
fit at  the  end  of  the  shaft  is  used  as  a  manway,  it  is 
id  with  stairways,  Fig.  24,  inclined  ladders,  Fig.  25  (a) 

,  or  vertical  ladders.  The  mining  law  in  some  states 
!S  that  such  stairs  orladders  shall  not  have  an  inclination 

than  60°,  and  that  proper  landings  shall  be  made  at 

and  bottom  of  each  flight  of  stairs.  Vertical  ladders 
rticulariy  dangerous.  The  ladders  are  sometimes 
id  one  above  another,  with  a  suitable  staging  or  plat* 


timecting  the  top  of  each  ladder  with  the  foot  of  the 

dder  above,  all  the  ladders  being  inclined  in  the  same 
Fig.   25  {a):   sometimes   they  zigzag  across  the 

he  foot  of  one  ladder  being  placed  alongside  the  top 

adder  below  it.  Fig.  25  (b). 
tlglitlng.^As   sinking    operations   are   frequently 
3U5.  day  and  night,  some  good  form  of  artificial  light 
itial  at  the  top  as  well  as  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft; 

roofed  iacaiidescent  lamps  are  most  satisfactory.     A 
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^oup  of  these  protected  by  a  metal  basket  forms  by  far  I 
most  convenient  method  of  lighting  the  bottom,  as  they  g 
ample  illumination  and  can  be  easily  hoisled  out  of  lhc» 
during  blasting  and  can  also  be  easily  mn  up  and  down  I 
shaft  for  an  examination  of  the  timbering.  Electric  li^ 
do  not  load  the  air  with  the  impure  fumes  that  come  fn 
the  ordinary  miner's  lamp,  especially  where  kerosene  u 
burned.  The  water  dripping  down  the  shaft  causes  an  incr 
tation  to  form  on  the  wick  of  a  miner's  lamp,  which  tn 
be  removed  const! 
ly  in  order  to  tni 
tain  a  good  ti| 
The  top  of  the  al 
should  be  pron 
with  a  strong  a 
steady  light,  and 
this  purpose  a  ] 
tected  lamp  or  lanl 
with  a  good  reflo 
ihould  be  used. 

48.     Dralnaj 

Surface  water  Is  k 
out  of  the  shaft 
banking  about 
shaft  sill  the  c 
and    other    mata 

,^^     -  _~  .Ji'i^^jtr.l,    -  -— ■    taken  out  during 

"   ' '    '    '-"  sinking.     The 

''"'"''  pumped    or    hoii 

from  the  shaft  is  carried  away  in  tight  wooden  troughs 
lead  in  the  direction  in  which  the  surface  dips,  and  exV 
far  enough  from  the  shaft  to  prevent  the  water  from  retumi 
Water  within  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  su: 
can  be  drained  from  the  shaft  by  sinking  a  well  or  i 
shaft  adjacent  to  the  main  shaft.  During  the  sinkinfi 
hole,  or  sump,  is  excavated  at  one  end  or  in  the  center  of  I 
shaft  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  general  work.     The  « 
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is  either  bailed  out  of  ihis  hnle  and  hoisted  in  buckets,  or  a 
siaking  pump  of  special  form  is  employed.  These  pumps 
may  be  hung  by  books  from  the  timbering.  Fig.  26,  at  any 
point  or  simply  hung  by  ropes,  and  may  be  hoisted  and 
lowered  as  desired.  Instead  of  a  special  sinking  pump,  a 
small  horizontal  pump  of  ordinary  pattern  is  often  set  up  on 
slemporary  staging,  which  is  moved  downwards  as  the  work 
advances.  Either  of  these  pumps  is  connected  with  the  steam 
and  water  pipes  in  the  manway  by  short  lengths  of  wire- 
wound  rubber  hose.  

WOKK    OF    SINKING 


PREPARATION 

49.  The  work  of  preparation  is  of  the  first  importance  in 
the  sinking  of  a  shaft.  All  materials  and  appliances  that  are 
liable  to  be  required,  or  at  least  a  sufficient  supply  for  imme- 
diate need,  should  be  on  the  ground  and  in  readiness  for  use 
•before  the  work  of  excavation  is  begun.  Prospect  holes  or 
shafts  in  the  vicinity  will  make  known  the  character  of  the 
strata  to  be  penetrated,  and  will  determine  the  probable  need 
"» respect  to  materials  and  appliances.  In  the  process  of  sink- 
ing, much  delay  and  dam- 
age are  frequently  occa- 
sioned because  the  material  a 
Required  is  not  on  the 
Etouiid;  the  need  is  often 
^U"2ent  and  any  delay  may 
Cause  the  loss  of  the  shaft,   o— 
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50.     Position     ot  i  I 

Shftfi , — A    suitable    site  <b»  i/ 

*«  the  shaft  having  been  ^"^- " 

selected  and  a  plan  of  the  surface  tracks  and  connections 
having  been  submitted  and  approved  by  the  railroad  com- 
P*"?.  the  exact  position  is  staked  out  by  driving  eight 
*'»ke9  a,b,c,d,e.f,g,h  in  line  with  the  ends  and  sides  of 
^  shaft  and  outside  the  area  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
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sinking  operation,  as  shown  in  Fig,  27.  These  stakes  ars 
located  with  a  transit  so  that  a  d  and  h  e  are  parallel  and  dis- 
tant from  each  other  a  distance  equal  to  the  width  c 
shaft,  bg  and  c  f  are  parallel  to  each  other  and  perpendicular 
to  ad  and  /le  and  distant  from  each  other  a  distance  equal  lo 
the  length  of  the  shaft.  If  cords  be  stretched  between 
ad.  he,  bg,  and  c  f,  thetr  intersections  1,2,3,4  give  the  four 
corners  of  the  shaft.  By  measuring  the  distances  a/,  bl,i 
d2.  e3.  {S,  g4,  h  4,  the  points  1, 2, 3, 4  can  be  checked  at  any 
time  by  measurement  from  any  two  of  the  permanent  stakes, 
or  they  can  be  located  by  sighting  with  the  transit  and 
measuring  from  any  of  the  fixed  stakes, 

If  the  loading  tracks  are  near  ihe  shaft,  the  long  side  of 
the  shaft  should  be  made,  as  nearly  as  possible,  parallel  lo 
these  tracks.  If  the  scam 
to  be  developed  is  inclined, 
the  long  side  should  be.  a 
nearly  as  possible,  parallel 
to   the   line  of   dip  of  the 


5  I .     Shaft  Templet,  or 
P'-M  Sill.— After   Ihe  shaft  hw 

been  staked  out  sh  11  w  trenches  are  dug- on  each  end  line  in 
which  are  laid  the  end  sills,  or  cross-si/ls,  which  extend  from 
6  to  8  feet  outside  the  shaft  line  on  each  side.  Similar 
side  sills,  or  main  sills,  are  then  laid  across  the  end  sills; 
these  extend  from  4  to  5  feet  beyond  each  end  line,  M 
shown  in  Fig.  28. 

These  timbers  are  usually  of  carefully  selected  lyXlS*^ 
or  12"  X  16"  oak.  Square  boxings  from  i  inch  to  2  incbei 
deep  are  cut  in  the  upper  faces  of  the  end  timbers  and  in  th* 
lower  faces  of  the  side  timbers  and  a  drift  pin  inserted  si 
each  corner  to  pin  the  sills  together.  The  length  of  'l** 
long  timbers  between  the  notches,  or  boxing,  is  equal  ti 
clear  length  of  the  shaft,  and  that  of  the  cross-timbef* 
between  the  notches  is  equal  to  the  clear  width  of  the  shaft> 
so  that  these  timbers  form  a  templet  for  the  size  of  the  shaft 
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in  ihe  clear  for  all  future  excavation.  When  these  timbers 
are  laid  in  position,  instead  of  being  laid  in  trenches  or  on 
Ibe  surface  of  the  ground,  the  sills  are  frequently  raised  and 
I  (Jay  dumped  about  them  to  a  sufficient  height  to  prevent 
I  surface  water  running  into  the  shaft.  The  timbers  thus 
raised  are  supported  on  blocking  and  carefully  leveled  and 
squared.  The  work  of  sinking  and  the  methods  of  timbering 
car.v  greatly  according  to  the  character  of  the  ground  and 
will  therefore  be  treated  under  separate  headings. 


SISKlTia    THROUGH    »ROITNU    THAT    DOES    NOT    RUN 

o:^,     SlDkltiK  Througfh  Solt  Ci-oiind  or  Loose  Uook. 

The  extavation  is  siarled  with  pick  and  shovel  by  throwing 

'"G  material  from  within  the  timber  frame  or  siils.     The 

^arih  is  excavated  a  sufEcient  distance  from  the  face  of  the 

'tmbers  all  around  the  shaft  to  alio  v    he  face  of  the  shaft 

lining  to  be  set  flush  wilh  tl  e 

'ace  of  the  sills.     The  fa  e  of 

"'e    timbers   is   the    e.sp     e  1 

***rface  on  the  inside  form  ng 

'he    face   of   Ihe   shaft  \  1  en 

timbered;  the  surface  ag    n 

*e   strata  is  called  the        K 

o(  the  timbers.     The  exca 

*'on  is  carried  down  wit!  out 

timbers  lo  support  the    s  de 

and  end  walls,  as   far  ai    s 

considered    safe,    when    the 

*orlt  is  squared  and  the  curb- 
1  'l>e,  or  shaft  lining,  put  n 
k-PUje.  The  depth  thus  exca 
Ivatedwilhonlsiipporiing     n  ^ ° ''^ 

■  WTswill  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  will  vary 
'rom  6  to  20  feet.  With  a  long-handled  shovel,  a  man  can 
Wnerally  throw   the  dirt   to   Ihe   surface  from    a   depth  of 

_  *''  feel,  after  which  a  temporary  staging  must  be  erected, 
29,   on   which   the  dirt  is  thrown   and   thence  to  thf 
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surface.  The  pick  used  is  the  ordinary  heavy  dirt  pick  wii 
wide  point,  while  the  shovel  is  the  round-poiDted  D-handlt 
shovel;  when  the  material  is  thrown  to  a  considerable  taeiEli 
a  long-handled  shovel  is  used.  Wedges  may  be  emplo;) 
for  wedging  loose  sandstone  and  slate  from  the  bottom  ai 
for  trimming  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  excavation,  but  i 
powder  is  used.  The  walls  and  corners  of  the  shaft  a 
neatly  trimmed  and  carefully  watched  for  any  sign  of  yiel 
ing,  as  the  excavation  must  not  be  carried  unsupported  f 
enough  to  cause  any  caving,  bulging,  or  weakening  oE  f 
ground  about  the  head  of  the  shaft. 

As  it  is  important  that  the  shaft  be  kept  vertical,  a  pltin 
line  c.  Fig.  30,  is  usually  suspended  from  each  comer  of 
rectangular  shaft,  or  from  the  center  of  a  circular  sha 
It  may  be  hung  from 
block  b,  spiked  in  the  ci 
ner  of  the  sills,  or  fron: 
cast-iron  plate  about  1  fc 
square  screwed  on  one 
the  sills  at  one  corner,  1 
plumb-line  passing  thron 
a  small  hole  in  the  pla 
It  is  arranged  so  as  to  ha 
4  or  6  inches  from  the  face  of  the  shaft  timbers.  In  ex 
vating  the  earth,  or  in  setting  the  shaft  lining,  measu 
ment  is  made  from  these  lines,  allowing,  when  excavatii 
for  the  thickness  of  the  walling  or  timbers  forming  the  sb 
lining.  Thus,  if  the  plumb-lines  are  hung  4  inches  from  i 
face  of  the  shaft,  and  the  thickness  of  the  shaft  lining 
6  inches,  a  measurement  of  10  inches  will  clear  the  timbe 
It  is  customary,  however,  to  allow  about  2  inches  behind  t 
to  insure  clearance  at  atl  points,  as  time  is  saved  in  the  s 
ting  of  the  timbers  by  so  doing. 

In  lining  the  shaft,  the  walling,  or  timbering,  is  often  bi 
up  in  sections  from  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  as  the  sinki 
progresses,  the  space  behind  being  filled  with  sand  or  oti 
fine  material  that  will  distribute  the  pressure  evenly  over 
lining.     In  wet  strata,  the  space  behind  the  walling  should 
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well  rammed  with  clar  to  prevent  the  inflow  of  silt  or  fine 
sand  between  the  timbers.  Except  when  sinking  in  rock,  the 
shaft  lining  must  be  kept  within  a  short  distance  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  excavation;  this  distance  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  strata,  but  seldom  exceeds  6  or  8  feet  except  in  unusu- 
ally firm  ground.  The  work  of  excavating  is  thus  carried 
on  in  sbort  stages,  alternating  with  the  work  of  extending 
the  shaft  lining. 


e/^M/la/l  fifgj*  Cet 


63.  SlBkln^r  Tbrongta  Rock. — As  soon  as  the  strata 
°^onie  hard  or  firm  enough  to  hold  the  explosive  charge, 
^****der  is  employed  and  chum,  hand,  or  machine  drills  are 
'**cd,  the  type  of  drill  depending  on  the  character  of  the  rock. 
*Q  soft  rock,  a  chum  drill  is  used  and  a  light  lifting  shot  is 
*'*'ployed  to  dislodge  the  material  from  its  bed.  This  mate- 
^^  is  afterwards  broken  by  wedges  and  hammers  or  sledges. 
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For  this  class  of  work,  a  slow  large-grained  powder  is 
required.  A  quick  powder  exploded  in  soft  material  wi\i 
find  vent  by  a  single  rupture  of  the  strata  without  exerting 
the  lifting  force  on  a  great  mass  of  material,  as  is  don^ 
when  a  slower  powder  is  used.    If,  however,  the  strata  are  f  ui] 

i'    ' '    t! 


of  seams  and  cracks,  a  small  charge  of  a.  quick  powder 
used,  since  such  rock  will  not  confine  the  explosive  f 
sufficiently  to  do  effective  work  when  a  slow  powder  is  use 
In  hard  rock,  dynamite  is  used,  and  power  drills,  operated  t 
compressed  air  or  steam  and  usually  mounted  on  shaft  bar" 
are  employed. 
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jcatlun  of  iloles. — The  general  position  of  the 
[heir  depth  are  about  the  same  as  described  under 

,  The  first  shots  in  a  level  floor  should  be  inclined 
sharp  angle  with  the  floor,  and  are  usually  central 
ft.  These  holes  are  often  called  mmping  holes; 
sse  is  to  start  the  excavation  by  blowing  out  a 
ped  piece  of  rock  from  the  center  of  the  floor.  The 
enerally  arranged  in  series,  or  rows,  on  each  side  of 

and  across  the  width  of  the  shaft,  and  are  spaced 

distance  from  one  , 
The  general  position 
oles  is  illustrated  in 
'hich  also  shows  the 
f  the  shaft  bar  on 
drills  were  mounted. 
sions  given  are  those 
imployed  in  the  sink- 
aft  in  a  white  crystal- 
:one.  In  this  shaft, 
ily  6-foot  cuts  were 
ingle  series  of  shots 

the  material  to  this 
le  depth  of  cut,  how- 
ifterwards  greatly  in- 
boring  the  side  holes 

shown  in  Fig.  32, 
Its  averaged  11  feet, 
live   cuts   excavating 

depth  of  66  feet.  ''"'■  " 

ople  taken  from  the  southeastern  Missouri  lead 
istrates  the  sinking  of  a  G'  X  18'  shaft  in  Ume- 
arying  hardness.     The  position  of  the  shaft  bar 

the  drills  were  mounted  is  shown  at  a,a,a„ 
g.  33.  The  two  center  rows  of  holes  1,  or  the 
oles,  were  drilled  first,  and  each  hole  filled  with 
;o  seven  i-pound  slicks  of  giant  powder  or  dyna- 
cent.  of  nitroglycerine.  The  depth  of 
i  to  6  feet.     Beginning  at  the  center. 
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the  successive  rows  of  holes,  marked  1,  2,  5,  and  4,  respect- 
ively, on  both  sides  of  the  shaft,  were  drilled,  charg^ed,  and 
fired  in  pairs,  the  material  being  loaded  and  hoisted  between 
each  operation.  The  end  holes  required  but  four  or  five  sticks 
of  40-per-cent.  dynamite  apiece;  the  entire  cut  of  twenty-sii 
holes  used  from  50  to  60  pounds  of  dynamite,  and  excavated 
the  material  to  a  depth  averag^ing:  from  Si  to  6  feet.  The 
averag^e  quantity  of  40-  and  50-per-cent.  dynamite  in  this 
material  was  12  pounds  per  foot  of  depth,  or  3  pounds  oi 
dynamite  per  cubic  yard  of  excavation.  The  sinking^  was  car^ 
ried  on  by  three  shifts  of  four  men  each,  and  the  record  oi 
the  sinking;  showed  a  depth  of  100  feet  in  30  workings  days, 
or  an  average  of  3i  feet  per  day. 

The  record  of  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  at  Rossland,  Britisl: 
Columbia,  shows  an  average  of  25  pounds  of  dynamite  pei 
foot  of  depth  in  a  shaft  9  ft.  X  20  ft.,  or  practically  4  pounds 
of  dynamite  per  cubic  yard  of  material  excavated;  the  rod 
in  this  case  was  a  hard,  igneous  formation  composed  mostlj 
of  diorite.  These  examples  illustrate  the  practice  of  sinking 
in  rock  in  different  localities. 

55.     The  liOngr-Hole,  or  Continnons-Hole,  Metliod. 

As  in  sinking  in  rock,  much  time  is  ordinarily  lost  in  drilling 
and  as  machine  drills  cannot  work  close  to  the  sides,  ends 
or  corners  of  the  shaft,  the  continaous-hole  method  U 
sometimes  used.  By  this  method,  a  number  of  diamond-drill 
holes  are  put  down  at  definite  distances  apart,  and  from  IOC 
to  300  feet  deep,  over  the  area  where  the  shaft  is  to  be  sunk. 
They  are  arranged  in  rows,  from  3  to  4  feet  apart,  with  the 
outside  rows  close  to  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  shaft,  so  that 
they  will  nearly  square  it  up  and  save  much  digging  and 
trimming.  They  are  then  filled  with  sand  or  water,  preferably 
the  former.  The  sinkers  prepare  for  the  work  of  blasting 
by  removing  3  to  4  feet  of  sand  from  the  holes  and  filling 
this  space  with  explosives,  which  are  tamped  and  fired. 

Fig.  34  shows  how  the  holes  are  arranged.  The  holes 
marked  a  are  first  cleaned  and  fired  to  give  a  loose  end  to 
the  holes  d  on  the  outside,  which  are  next  cleaned  out  and 
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fired.  This  work  is  continued  until  the  bottom  of  the  bole 
drilled  b;  the  diamond  drill  is  reached,  when  another  series 
of  lone  holes  is  drilled. 

This  method  probably  originated  from  one  that  is  some- 
times used  in  the  coal  fields  of  the  Central  Basin.  Shafts 
KB  sunk  about  the  diamond-drill  hole  that  has  been  used  in 
prospecting,  and  from  which  the  casing  has  been  withdrawn, 
or  is  drawn  as  the  sinking  proceeds.     The  sinkers  charge  a 

ieclion  of  the  hole,  using  a 

false  bottom,  and  blow  out  a    !**         **         **         ** 
center  cut.  ! 

When  shafts   are  sunk  to    I**         *"         •"        *" 
•orkings  already  opened,  a    [ 
aismond-dnll   or   churn-drill    , 
.      hole  is  sometimes  put  down 

L  ialo  the  open  works  below,    >-~ ^ --■ 

^■Bid  (his  hole  kept  open  dur-  ^"''  ** 

^pine  sinking,  thereby  avoiding  all  hoisting  of  water.     A  long 

W  Aiia  is  used  to  clean  out  the  hole  when  it  becomes  stopped  up. 

W       Both  (his  plan  and  the  long-hole  plan  are  apt  to   cause 

I     crookeij  shafts  on  account  of  the  divergence  of  the  drill  hole 

[     from  the  vertical.     The  advantages  of  the  long-hole  system 

3re  thai  sinkers  need  not  watt  while  holes  are  being  drilled; 

wd  blasting  can  be  done  as  soon  as  debris  from  shots  is 

removed.     The  method  is  said  to  be  very  much  quicker  than 

'he  ordinary  practice  of  using  power  drills  driven  by  air  or 

"Mtn,  but  is  more  expensive. 

56.  Timbering  is  usually  not  required  (or  securing  the 
"des  of  the  excavation  when  sinking  in  hard  rock.  Cross- 
ountoQs  to  support  the  cage  guides,  pipes,  wires,  etc.  are 
'8t  ia  hitches  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  are  spaced  6  or  8 
'^^t  apart.  They  are  carefully  lined  and  placed  vertically 
over  each  other  and  then  tightly  wedged,  tn  sinking  through 
soft  shale  or  loose  crumbling  rock,  a  greater  amount  of  tim- 
"*r  is  needed  for  securing  the  sides.  The  sides  are  trimmed 
*ith  the  pick;  and  when  the  material  is  dry,  a  close-fitting 
I  mng  of  S-inch  or  4-mch  planking  is  sufficient,  the  thickness 
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of  the  planking  increasing^  with  the  depth  of  the  excavation. 
In  wet  material,  4-inch  timber  should  be  used  at  the  surface* 
6-inch  at  100  feet,  and  8-inch  at  200  feet. 

57.     Sinking:  in  Swellingr.Ground. — Clay  or  marl  that 
swells  when  broug^ht  in  contact  with  air  and  water  is  difficalt 
to  excavate  and  support.     There  is  no  power  that  can  pre- 
vent this  swelling;  it   will  burst  any  timber  or  break  an.5      ] 
frame  that  can  be  put  in.     In  sinking  a  shaft  or  a  slope  under 
such  conditions,  the  strata  should  be  excavated  for  a  certain 
depth  back  of  the  lining  so  as  to  give   a   good   clearaaoe 
between  the  formation  and  the  lining  all  around  the  sha£t. 
This  space  should  be  so  arranged  that  a  man  can  enter  it  slt%^ 
clear  it  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  required.     DrainaS^ 
should  be  provided  by  cutting,  in  the  hard  pan  or  floor  und^r* 
lying  such  strata,  a  ditch  connected  by  a  pipe  with  the  sumP 
at  the  foot  of  the  shaft.     A  good  circulation  of  air  shouald 
be  made  to  travel  around  the  space  thus  excavated  so  as    '^^ 
keep  the  clay  as  dry  as  possible. 

The  method  of  sinking  through  such  ground  does  not  A  ^^' 
fer  materially  from  that  used  in  other  loose  ground  or  roc:^!^' 
but  the  timbering  of  the  excavation  is  of  great  importan^^^* 


SINKING    THROUGH    QUICKSAND    OR    RUNNING    GROUN: 

58.     Quicksand    is    sand    that  is  so   impregnated  w^  ^'^ 
water  as  to  be  semiliquid  and  therefore  shifting  and  eas>i^^ 
movable.     Instances  are  on  record  where  beds  of  quicks^-^^" 
were  practically  continuous  for  a  depth  of  75  feet,  and  as  xt^^ 
semifluid  material  is  often  under  great  pressure,  it  sometim^^ 
bursts  forth  with  great  violence  as  the  excavation  approacli^^ 
it,  giving  the  sinkers  barely  time  to  escape.     The  bottom    ^^ 
the  excavation  may  fairly  boil,  while  the  fluid  material  tn^J 
rise  several  feet  in  the  shaft.     In  different  localities,  as    Jn 
the  Wyoming:  Valley  of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  region. 
and  in  central  Illinois,  these  deposits  occur  in  buried  valleys 
of  considerable  extent,  and  sinking  shafts  in  them  by   the 
ordinary  methods  is  impossible.     These  conditions  render 
sinking  extremely  hazardous,  especially  when  they  occur  at 
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a  depth  of  50  or  100  yards  below  the  surface.     This  danger 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  the  strata  should  be 
thoroughly  prospected  previous  to  sinking,  and  in  localities 
where  such   deposits   may   be   expected    it   is   particularly 
important  to  have  on  hand  an  ample  supply  of  the  materials 
required  during  sinking.     Timber  of  different  sizes  should 
be  framed  and  ready  for  instant  use,  and  pumps  and  piping 
of  the  proper  kind  and  capacity  should  be  on  hand.     Eight 
or  ten  pointed  pipes,  with  perforated  ends,  are  sometimes 
driven  into  the  sand  6  or  8  feet  apart  and  connected  at  their 
tipper  ends  to  a  suitable  pump.     In  some  cases,  a  few  hours' 
pumping  draws  off  the  water  and  the  boiling  sand  settles  and 
solidifies  so  that  it  may  be  removed  with  a  shovel.     Water 
can  sometimes  be  drained  from  the  soft  ground  within  the 
2rea  of  the  shaft  into  wells  or  small  temporary  shafts  sunk 
adjacent  to  the  larger  shafts,  thus  leaving  the  sand  within 
^c  shaft  area  compact  and  easily  removable  by  shoveling. 
W^hen  the  watery  sand  is  thus  drained,  there  is  a  considerable 
decrease  in  volume  of  the  material  surrounding  the  sides  of 
^^  shaft;   the  shaft  lining  is  thus  frequently  robbed  of  all 
^^Pporting  material  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  shaft 
^^d   begins  to   separate   and  sag,  while  the  shaft  may  be 
^^^^ng  out  of  line.     This  decrease  in  volume,  or  displace- 
ment of  the  strata,  due  to  the  draining  off  of  the  water,  may 
^  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  surface  of  the  ground 
^^U  sink  several    feet  over  a   large  area  surrounding  the 
^*^aft.     In  removing  the  water,  a  large  amount  of  sand  is 
^^So  removed;  the  effect  of  its  removal  is  often  not  appre- 
^^^ted  until  too  late.     The  sand  contained  in  the  water  will 
^Hen  cut  out  the  pump  linings  in  a  short  time,  and  render  the 
P^tnp  useless;  but  if  a  layer  of  straw  or  other  light  material 
*s  thrown  into  the  shaft,  it  will  form  a  mesh  by  which  the 
sand  will  be  largely  filtered  from  the  water. 

The  methods  to  be  adopted  when  sinking  through  such 
'Material  are  particularly  methods  of  timbering,  or  support- 
^^g,  the  sides  of  the  excavation;  and  the  excavation  must  be 
*^Pt  timbered  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  There  are, 
however,  certain  methods  of  sinking  that  are  particularly 
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applicable  to  such  ground,  as  follows:  the  use  of  tn 
piling:,  iortpoling,  the  use  of  shoes,  the  pneumatic  procett, 
the  freezing  process. 

59,  Use  of  Cement. — The  shifting  sand  or  lou 
water-bearing  strata  may  be  consolidated  by  injecting  ] 
dered  cement  into  the  soft  gronnd  by  means  of  compre 
air,  steam  or  water  under  pressure  The  cement  is 
screened  in  order  to  free  it  from  lumps,  and  the  powd 
taken  bv  an  injector  that  forces  it  through  a  flexible  pipe 
a  perforated  tube  sunk  in  the  soil  to  the  requu'ed  depth. 


60.  Plllii(c. — A  bed  of  quicksand  or  other  soft  mai 
lying  near  the  surface  is  often  best  treated  by  piling.  1 
lied  is  shallow,  it  may  be  sufBcient  to  drive  a  single  s 
piles  all  around  the  site  of  the  proposed  shaft.  ^ 
thicker  beds  of  quicksand  occur,  it  may  be  necessat 
drive  several  series  of  piles,  each  successive  series  1 
driven  inside  the  former  after  the  material  has  been  i 
vated  lo  a  point  rear  the  bottom  of  the  first  piles  dr 
The  second  set  of  piles  having  been  driven,  the  mat 
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J  within  these  is  excavated  to  a  point  near  the  bottom  of  the 
I  piles,  and,  if  necessary,  a  third  set  of  piles  is  driven  within 
:  second.  This  method  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  35. 
After  driving,  the  first  set  of  piles  a  should  be  strength- 
lened  by  timber  frames  or  timber  sets  at  their  top  and  half- 
I  way  of  their  length,  as  the  material  is  excavated  from  the 
1  space  they  enclose.  It  is  important  that  these  frames  should 
I  be  set  promptly  and  braced  by  cross-bun  tons;  they  are  sup- 
I  ported  by  punch  blocks  e.  As  will  appear  from  the  figure,  it 
I  will  be  necessary  to  set  the  first  sets  of  piles  back  a  sufficient 
I  distance  from  the  shaft  to  allow  for  the  decreased  size  of  the 
■  excavation  when  each  series  of  piles  is  driven.  This  dis- 
Itance  is  easily  calculated  when  the  depth  of  the  sand  beds  is 
Down  (and  this  is  given  by  the  bore  or  drill  hole  t  made 
rbeforeband). 

lo  some  cases,  the  soil  at  the  surface  may  be  firm  for  a 
'Considerable  depth,  but  underlaid  by  a  flowing  bed  of  quick- 
sand. In  this  case,  the  excavation  of  the  overlying  soil 
^a.y  be  done  in  the  usual  manner,  and  after  this  is  lined  or 
curbed  the  piles  may  be  driven  from  the  foot  of  the  excava- 
"on  in  the  same  manner  as  from  the  surface.  In  this  system 
°^  sinking  through  watery  strata,  the  permanent  shaft 
''Qing  is  built  up  as  soon  as  the  rock  is  reached.  The  space 
™tween  the  shaft  lining  and  the  piles  is  then  filled  with 
""'^y .  where  this  can  be  obtained,  or  the  timbers  are  backed  with 
*  Sufficient  thickness  of  cement,  and  this,  in  turn,  with  the 
"^^terial  excavated. 

6l.     Forepollng. — Fig.  36  shows  a  method  of  Torepo- 

*-*>B   for   sinking   through  quicksand,   very  similar  to  the 

"^^thod   of  forepoling  described  under  Tunneling.     Strong 

"itit>er  sets/  are  framed  to  the  sides  of  the  shaft.     As  each 

*^t  is  put  in,  it  is  suspended  from  the  timbers  a  above  by  the 

'fi'Jit  strips,  or  lath,  /.  while  the  punch  blocks  b  are  set  between 

^^    frames  to  hold  them  apart.     Two-inch  planks  with  the 

^'^  s  sharpened  are  used  for  the  spiles  k.  and  are  driven  down- 

^T-<as  in  an  inclined  position  behind  the  lower  timber  set. 

^^ore  driving  the  spiles,  the  tail-pieces  Care  spiked  to  the 
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lining   just   above  the  lower  limber  frame;   the  spiles  arel 
then  driven  as  the  excavation  advances  until  their  topsreachi 
this  tail-piece.     Another  set  of  timbers  is   then   placed  i 
position  at  the  floor  and  tied  to  the  timbers  above,  and  the  1 
same  operation  repeated,  driving  the  spiles  and  excavatiQg  the  | 
material  as  rapidly  as  possible.     This  process  of  forepolir 
may  be  carried  on  at  any  depth  below  the  surface  where  tbe 
strength  of  the  timbers  will  resist  the  pressure  of  the  sand. 


Another  method  of  forepoling,  adapted  to  a  greater  depflj 
below  the  surface  and  a  greater  thickness  of  sand.  i&  ill 
trated  in  Fig.  37.  This  method  is  similar  lo  that  hist  descril»e''' 
except  that  the  spiles  are  driven  in  at  a  flatler  angle.  Tte 
timber  frames,  however,  are  placed  somewhat  closer  ^CQ 
no  tail-piece  is  employed,  tbe  tops  of  the  spiles  beari^t 
against  tbe  timber  above  iaslead  of  against  the  tail-piece. 
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irons  are  shown  in  Pig.  39.  The  lining  forming  the  sides 
composed  of  alternate  channels  a  and  b.  The  channels  a  hav« 
Z  bars  c  riveted  to  them,  which  engage  and  interlock  tta4 
edges  of  the  channels.  The  channels  *  have  angle 
riveted  to  them,  thus  forming  grooves  in  which  the  sides  <3/L 
the  channels  a  run.  The  comers  of  the  shaft  lining  are  ma< 
of  three  angles  e  riveted  together,  as  shown,  which  inlerio- 
with  the  side  and  end  channels  a  by  means  of  the  Z  bar  rivet' 
to  a.  Heavier  sections  can  be  used,  which  would  male  t! 
thickness  of  the  metal  about  \  inch.  When  sand  is  reacbi 
these  channels  are  set  plumb  in  a  solid  frame  inside  of 


shaft  lining,  and  are  driven  vertically  downwards  through  I 
sand  to  the  solid  material,  if  possible,  before  any  sand 
excavated.    No  one  channel  should  be  driven  more  than  2  fe«Sl 
ahead  of  the  rest.     A  perfect  fitting  anvil,  or  clinker,  is  us* 
to  protect  the' head  of  the  channel  bar  while  driving.    ChaJ 
nels  12  feet  long  are  readily  driven  their  entire  length  into  It 
sand.    The  sheathing  can  be  driven  to  varying  depths  by  fee< 
ing  in  pieces  from  the  lop,  thus  driving  the  preceding  ati 
down,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  follower  is  used  ii 
piling.    The  individual  members,  engaging  and  inlerlockin  | 
shde  on  each  other  so  that  one  can  be  driven  at  a  time,  and  tl: 
aSord  an  opportunity  to  drive  channels  all  around  a  t 
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should  one  be  encountered.  The  channels  interlock  nearly 
water-tight,  and,  by  cementing  above  and  below  ihem, 
the  water  may  practically  be  shut  off.  The  channels  take 
up  about  5  inches,  while  6  inches  should  be  allowed  for 
limber.  The  price  of  this  sheathing  or  lining  is  about  $2.50 
per  square  foot,  or  $120  per  lineal  foot  for  an  8'  X  16'  shaft. 
The  channels  are  either  left  as  a  permanent  lining  or  they  may 
be  drawn  after  a  timber  lining  has  been  laid.  They  are 
I       cheaper  than  steel  shoes  or  drums. 

64,    Shoes  for  Bhnft  SInkliiK. — The  shoe  is  a  simple 
contrivance  that,  in  different  forms,  has  been  well  known  to 
engineers  and  contractors  for  many  years  in  connection  with 
'he  work  of  eiccavating.     It  consists  of  a  frame  of  the  same 
shape  as  the  shaft  being  sunk,  and  may  be  either  metal  or 
'"ood.     Attached  to  its  bottom  is  the  cutter,  which  is  of  steel 
^Qd  beveled  so  that  it  will  sink  easily  into  loose  ground, 
^he  shoe  is  usually  open  top  and  bottom,  but  sometimes  so 
i^'Tanged  that  the  top  can  be  closed  tightly  with  steel  plates, 
resist  the  sand  pressure  from   the  shaft  bottom.     The 
■er  part  of  the  shoe  is  outside  the  shaft  lining  from  12  to 
™®    inches,  and  the  lower  part  is  usually  divided  into  com- 
partments by  braces  that  brace  the  sides  and  ends. 

In  principle,  the  plan  of  sinking  by  a  shoe  is  similar  to  the 

''Method   of   tunneling  in  soft   ground  with    the  use  of   an 

*^vance  shield,   except  that   shaft   shoes,   in   America,  are 

Usually   rectangular    in    shape,  while  the    shield    in    tunnel 

wiving  is  cylindrical.     As  the  material  is  excavated  from 

■p^Qeath  the  shoe,  the  shoe  drops  by  its  own  weight  or  on 

B*Ccount  of  pressure  applied  to  its  upper  surface  by  weights 

M.  laid  on  it  or  by  means  of  jacks,    generally  the    latter,   thus 

"railing  back  the  sand,  while  the  lining  is  being  put  in  place. 

Only  enough  material  is  excavated  from  underneath  the  shoe 

"Od  it  is  moved  just  far  enough  ahead  to  permit  the  placing 

•*'  One  set  of  timbers  at  a  time;  if  planks  are  used  for  the 

*haft  lining,  they  are  put   in   flatwise.     The    shoe   should 

^seead  uniformly  at  all  points,   and   should  be  carefully 

teveJed  before  the  timber  is  placed. 

I  fit)— IS 
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65.     Fig.  40  shows  the  plan  and  elevation  of  a  steel  shoe 
that  is  quite  commonly  used.     It  is  made  of  i-inch  steel 
boiler  plate  braced  as  shown,  has  a  heis^ht  of  30  inches  tmdet 
the   shaft   timbers,   and   a   sheet-iron  lap   18   inches  de^P 
extending:  outside  of  the  timbers.     Fig:.  41  shows  it  in  po^B^' 
tion  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  as  well  as  the  manner  ^^ 
supporting  it  and  controlling  its  descent.     Four  hooks,    ^oi 
claws,  ve  provided,  which  may  be  screwed  into  the  low"  '^ 


4  A^trP/^N 


^Bot/er  fifoAe  oZ/arountf 
Pig.  40 

couplings,   Fig.  42.     To  each  of  these  hooks  is  fastens 
strong  chain  attached  to   the   frame  of  the  shoe;    by    t-t^/^ 
means,   the  downward  progress  of  the  shoe  is  controW^c/, 
and  there  is  less  liability  of  its  becoming  wedged. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  using  the  shoe  is  the  fact  ik3^  ^t 
it  is  apt  to  be  stopped  by  boulders,  clay  seams,  or  otlx^r 
obstructions,  one  part  remaining  stationary  while  the  otI».  ^r 
goes  down,  thus  throwing  the  shoe  out  pf  levQl  .and  wedgic^2 
it  so  tightly  that  it  cannot  be  moved,  ^nd  ca^siiij^  the  sh^^^ 
to  be  thrown  out  of  line  and  perhaps  ^bando.n^d.  .  By  mesu*^^ 
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of  the  chains  shown  in  Fig.  41,  this  difficulty  is  partly  over- 
awe, as  by  their  uSe  the  shoe  can  be  held  stationary  until 
Ihe  obstruction  is  removed.  The  chain  may  also  be  slacked 
"anytime  to  allow  the  shoe  to  move. 
The  CTOSs-beama  of  the  shoe  frame  furnish  also  a  good 
PPort  for  the  planks  ihat  are  used  in  the  shaft  lining.  As 
-  shoe  is  lowered  2  inches,  or  the  thickness  of  a  plank,  the 


I  ^    ^ 


■'W  >(  si  pped       pla  _L,.  ..,,. ^.■.  :..^iu  beneath. 

'Pennv  na  Is  he  ng    sed  to      his  purpose.     The  jacks  for 

'"Clog  down  the  si  oe  are  sho  vn  in  position  in  Fig.  43. 

The  shoe  is  sometimes  forced  downwards  by  the  weight 
the  lining,  if  this  rests  directly  on  top  of  the  shoe  instead 
liaaging  from  the  top  of  the  shaft.     The  lining  is  then 

'Jt  from  the  surface  by  adding  set  on  set.  the  increasing 
bt. gradually  forcing  the  shoe  through  the  soft  material. 
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^B  A  g'ood  frame  is  at  least  3  or  4  feet  high,   and  sbonid 

^M  extend  from  the  shaft  to  solid  ground  so  as  not  to  be  affecled 

^M  by  any  movement  at  the  surface  due  to  shifting  sands,  as 

^1  before  described.      It   should   be   strong   enough  and  sup- 

^M  ported  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can   carry  the  weight  of 

^1  tower   and   sheaves,    as  well    as   the   lining,    if   necessary , 

^M  although  the  tower  should  not  be  placed  on  the  frame  if  1-^ 

^M  can  be  avoided. 

^M  Fig.  41  shows  a  simple  frame  built  directly  on  top  of  tl^^t 

^P  sills  of  the  shaft.     Fig.  43  is  a  more  elaborate  frame  buill  '■      >? 

H  as  follows:     A  .W  X  40"  platform  of  2-inch  plank  a  is  fa=-  ~9. 

^^k  laid  on  the  surface  about  the  shaft.     On  top  of  this  and  m^  ^a- 

^H  _^^_^^       _  _-—  ^      ning  parallel  to  the  looKr^s 

^B    BHHB   II  ffi^i^  ^>^^  "^  ^^  ^i^'^^'  ^^  ^■^"'  "^^^ 

^^        l^HPI^       II  ^^H     rails  ^  {about  60  pounds    ^s), 
■  EHT^  ¥=~^^        I  1   fr"  '\m<  'h     which  form  the  £oundalia:=:*KM 

of  the  solid  timber  tnisse  =^^s. 
Each  truss  shown  is  niacz:^e 
.'(eight  pieces  of  12"  X  1^^^^"^' 
limber,  the  bottom  pica  i 

being  4S  feet  long  and  tl_^  le 
ne.\i  d  4  feet  shorter,  ar  — ad 
sii  on   to   the    top  one      ^. 
which  is  20  feet  in  lenfit^^. 
F"i  "  Across    these   trusses  3ve 

placed  two  16"  X  16"  timbers  /'20  feet  long;  nearly  over  the 
side  walls  of  the  shaft  and  through  these  timbers  pass  the  rods 
from  which  the  lining  is  hung.  In  this  case,  the  rods  ^.g'  a'* 
connected  by  the  coupling  A  shown  in  detail  in  Fig,  44.  TlJ' 
rod  holds  the  lining  by  means  of  the  casting  a,  which  >* 
fastened  to  the  shaft  lining  with  lagscrews.  The  shoe  is  hi»*E 
from  the  rods  by  the  chains  k  and  the  swivels  /.  Fig.  43. 

67.     The   Triger,  or    pneumatic,  method,  which      " 

occasionally  used  both  for  shafts  and  tmmels,  is  an  adap*^' 
tion  of  the  caisson  method  used  in  bridge  work.  It  has  very 
rarely  been  used  for  sinking  mine  shafts  and  it  is  necessaiTi 
therefore,  only  to  give  the  principle  on  which  it  is  operated. 
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s  commonly  known  as  the  Trigger  method  on  account  of 
successful  application  in  France  by  M.  Triger  a  number 
ears  ago.  In  this  method,  a  cylinder  of  cast  iron,  made 
iuccessively  adding  one  ring  to  another  at  the  surface,  is 
le  to  gradually  sink  into  the  loose  ground,  either  by  its  owb 
jht,  by  weights  piled  on  top  of  the  cylinder,  or  by  means 
ressure  applied  through  jacks.  In  order  ta  keep  out  the 
)T  from  surrounding  strata,  compressed  air  is  led  into  a 
sd  chamber  at  the  bottom  of  the  iron  cylinder^  the  pres- 
of  the  air  being  kept  just  sufficient  to  prevent  an  inflow 
rater  and  loose  sand.  This  chamber  forms  the  working 
e  in  which  the  material  is  excavated;  above  it,  and  con- 
ed to  it  by  suitable  trap  doors,  is  another  closed  space, 
vn  as  an  air  lock.  This  air  lock,  by  means  of  trap  doors 
e  and  below,  gives  a  means  of  communication  between 
working  chamber  and  the  surface.  A  person  enters  it 
ugh  the  upper  trap  door;  after  closing  this  door  he  allows 
:ompressed  air  from  the  working  chamber  to  enter,  by 
IS  of  suitable  valves,  until  the  air  has  reached  the  same 
sure  as  that  in  the  working  chamber  or  caisson;  the 
r  trap  door,  which  leads  to  the  caisson,  is  then  opened 
he  descends  into  the  working  chamber.  In  order  to 
5  the  caisson,  the  opposite  procedure  is  adopted. 
le  excavated  material  can  either  be  removed  through  the 
)ck,  or  it  can  be  blown  out  through  a  pipe  by  means  of 
pressure  after  being  mixed  with  water.  If  only  a  few 
lers  are  found  during  the  sinking,  they  are  carried  down 
e  caisson  and  are  hoisted  out  after  solid  material  has 
reached  and  the  roof  of  the  caisson  cut  way.  If  many 
iers  are  encountered,  they  must  be  blasted  and  the  pieces 
ed  out  through  the  air  lock.  In  some  cases,  the  metal 
g  on  top  of  the  caisson  forms  a  sufficient  lining  for  the 
;  in  other  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  build  a  lining  of  tim- 
>r  metal  inside  of  this  casing. 

).     In  the  PcBtsch  and   the  Gobert  freezing  proc- 

89  a  sufficient  thickness  of  the  fluid  material  of  a  sand 
is  frozen  to  form  a  substantial  wall  about  the  proposed 
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baft  so  as  to  permit  the  excavation  of  the  material  enclosed 
ritbiQ  this  area.     Surrounding  the  shaft,  a  series  of  holes, 
,  from  6  lo  10  inches  in  diameter,  is  bored  through 
lie  sand  bed  and  cased  with  ordinary  well  casing;  or  if  (he 
md  is  very  Buid  the  casing  may  be  driven  through  the 
ind.     These  holes  if  bored  from   the  surface  are  usually 
BTtical.  but  if  bored  from  a  point  in  the  sha!t  a  few  feet 
K>ve  the  bed  of  sand,  they  are  inclined  as  illustrated  in 
Kg.  45.     They  are  not  more  than  3  or  4  feel  apart,  in  order 
>  insure  the  thorough  freezing  of  the  sand  between  them, 
fciside    these    casing    tubes,    smaller    ones,    usually   about 
Finches  in  diameter  and  closed  at  the  bottom,  are  let  down  to 
*he   solid  stratum,  and  the  outer  temporary  casings  with- 
drawn.    The  4-inch  tubes  are  closed  at  the  top  with  metal  cap 
pieces,  and  each  contains  a  1-inch  tube  that  extends  almost  to 
the  bottom.    The  1-inch  and  the  4-inch  tubes  are  connected  at 
•he  surface  to  circular  mains,  each  vertical  tube  being  fitted 
'*^th  a  screw-down  stop-valve  so  that  it  can  be  cut  off  from 
*he  main. 

The  two  freezing  processes  are  distinguished  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  freezing  medium.     The  PtEtsch  system  uses  a 
orine  comprised  of  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride  {ormag- 
•^esium  chloride)  passed  through  a  cooling  machine  on  the 
Surface,  where  its  temperature  is  reduced  to  about  8°  F.  below 
^ero.    The  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  pumped  through 
Uie  smaller  tube  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  then  rises 
through  the  larger  tube  to  the  surface.     In  this  process,  the 
material  is  frozen  first  and  hardest  at  the  bottom  where  the 
greatest  pressure  is.     Since  this  freezing  mixture  is  much 
heavier  than  water,  the  pressure  inside  the  pipes  is  greater 
(ban  that  outside,  so  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  burst  the 
(abe  conveying  the  freezing  solution,   thus  allowing  it  to 
escape  into  the  sand  outside  and  rendering  it  incapable  of 
being  frozen. 

In  the  Gobert  system,  anhydrous  ammonia  is  sent  down 
the  inner  tube  (which  is  then  usually  made  of  copper)  and 
allowed  to  vaporize  in  the  tubes,  thus  freezing  the  ground 
Erectly    instead    of   allowing   it   to    cool    a    mixture    that 
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reezes  the  ground  indirectly,  as  in  the  Poetsch  process. 
The  ammonia  gas  is  drawn  off  by  a  pump  and  reliquefied 
by  compression  and  used  over  again.  As  the  pressure  is 
less  inside  than  outside  the  tubes,  if  a  leak  occurs  in  tlie 
tube  any  water  entering  will  be  immediately  frozen  and  tlie 
leak  thus  stopped. 

The  pipes  may  be  driven  well  outside  of  the  intended 
shaft  area  and  a  wall  of  earth  frozen  around  the  shaft,  the 
central  portion  or  shaft  area  being  removed  before  it  is 
frozen.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  ground  has  to  be 
frozen  solid  and  then  blasted  as  though  it  were  rock. 


KIND-CHAUDRON    8T8TRM 

69.     The  Kind-Cbaudron  system  is  applicable  only 
circular  shafts,  and  is  adapted  to  sinking  through  strata  wiL 
heavy  feeders  of  water  that  render  the  work  of  sinking  ^^^-^^ 
ordinary  methods  wholly  impracticable.     The  excavation  i^  ^ 
carried  down  to  water  level  by  the  ordinary  methods  of^  ^\ 
sinking,  and  the  shaft  is  lined  to  this  point  with  timber  or  ^^  ^t 
masonry.     Boring  is  then  commenced  by  means  of  a  large         ^%' 
trepan  suspended  in  the  shaft.     The  diameter  of  the  excava-    ^  jV 
tion  to  water  level  must  be  sufficient  to  allow  for  the  thick-     ^  ^^ 
ness  of  the  walling  or  timbering,  so  that  the  latter  will  not     ^  ^  j 
interfere  with  the  use  of  the  trepan  for  sinking  below  this     ^ 
level.     The  excavation  is  effected  in  two  or  more  successive     ^ 
operations.     The  first  trepan  used  cuts  a  hole  in  the  center  '^^^ 
of  the  shaft  from  4  to  5  feet  in  diameter;  this  is  called  the  ^^^^ 
guide  pit  and  is  kept  at  least  35  feet  in  advance  of  the  second^^  ^" 
cut,  which  is  made  by  enlarging  the  guide  pit  by  means  o^^^^^ 
a  special  trepan.     During  the  entire  boring,  the  water  is  ^^^s 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  hole,  which  often  stands  fulF^-ii/, 
and  the  boring  is  done  underneath  the  water. 

The  first  trepaji,   or  cutting  tool.  Fig.   46,  consists  of         sl 
horizontal  bar  T  of  wrought  iron  having  steel  teeth  i?  attach^^?^ 
below.     The  action  of  the  cutting  tool  is  the  same  as  tlk^^/ 
of  a  churn  drill.     The  trepan  is  suspended  in  the  shaft  T^*/ 
means  of  heavy  iron  rods  attached  to  a  large  walking  beauz; 
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at  tbe  surfacb, '  ahd  the 
weight  is  partly  balanced 
by  a  counterpoise  at  the 
other  end  of  the  beam. 
An  engine  operates  the 
beam,  raising  the  rod  a 
height  varying  from  10  to 
20  inches  and  dropping  it 
to  the  bottom.  To  avoid 
the  shock  caused  by  a 
cutting  tool  of  such  great 
weight,  a  slide  bar  similar 
to  tbe  jars  in  the  American 
rope  method  of  drilling, 
described  in  Rock  Boring, 
is.  used.  The  trepan  is 
turned  by  men  who  stand 
on  a  platform  built  above 
the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  shaft.  In  making  this 
first  cut,  th^  hole  is  cleared 
by  means  of  a  sheet-iron 
sand  pump  about  6  feet 
long,  which  is  raised  and 
lowered  by  the  trepan  rods. 
The  second  cut  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  first 
and  is  made  with  a  trepan 
that  usually  weighs  from 
36,000  to  50,000  pounds. 
It  is  quite  similar  to  the 
first  trepan,  being  formed 
of  a  wrought-iron  bar  hav- 
ing teeth  attached  to  that 
portion  of  its  length  that 
exceeds  the  diameter  of  the 
guide  pit.  It  is  guided  by 
means  of  a  cradle,  or  iron 
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bar,  that  fits  closely  within  the  excavation  made  by  llw 
smaller  trepan.  The  teeth  on  the  large  trepan  are  so  se( 
that  they  cut  the  bottom  of  the  annular  portion  suirouadinf 
the  giiide-bore  pit  into  a  sloping  surface,  so  as  to  allow  the 
fragments  and  cuttings  to  roll  into  the  smaller  shaft,  where 
they  are  caught  in  a  sheet-iron  bucket  previously  lowered 
to  the  bottom  of  the  guide-bore  pit.  Sometimes  scrapers, 
which  drag  around  after  the  trepan  and  sweep  the  malerial 
down  the  incline  and  into  the  bucket,  are  provided.  The 
excavation  having  been  made  of  the  required  size  in  two  or 
more  successive  operations,  the  shaft  is  lined  with  iron  IuIk 
bing,  which  is  built 
in  sections  4j  or  5 
feet  high  and  added 
at  the  top  as  the 
whole  is  lowered 
from  the  surface. 

To  assist  in  lowe^ 
ing  the  great  weight 
of  the  steel  tubbing,  it  is  provided  with  a  water-tight  boltom 
in  which  is  a  nozzle  having  a  stop-cock  by  which  a  suffidcnt 
amount  of  water  can  be  let  into  the  tubbing  to  sink  it  grad- 
ually. The  tubbing  is  thus  floated  in  the  shaft  till  it  finally 
rests  on  the  solid  bed  leveled  to  receive  it.  A  special  moss 
packing  below  the  tubbing  makes  a  water-tight  joint  when  tlw 
water  is  pumped  out. 

70.  The  Ijippinan  system  differs  from  the  Kind-Chao* 
dron  in  that  the  shaft  is  bored  the  desired  diameter  at  out 
operation  by  using  the  cutting  tool  shown  in  Fig.  47.  The 
tools  are  made  and  the  cutting  teeth  are  secured  in  amannel 
similar  to  that  employed  in  the  Kind-Chaudron  method. 


SHAFT  TIMBERING 

71.  General  Principle. — Inasmuch  as  shafts  are  veff 
generally  lined  with  timber  in  America,  the  terms  sAa/t  ''*■ 
bering  and  sliafl  Uninff  are  often  used  synonymously; 
although    the    term    shaft    timbering    will    be    here   vtf^ 
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itMTiWf,  it  must  be  understood  that  many  of  the  pdaciples 
C'Veo  apply  equally  to  masonry,  steel,  or  any  other  form 
of  shaft  lining.  Yellow  pine  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
Ihe  only  wood  suitable  for  shaft  lining,  but  on  account  of 
its  great  cost  it  has  been  largely  superseded  by  hemlock, 
black  and  white  oak,  and  other  woods.  An  ideal  plan  would 
be  to  have  the  limber  cut  of  proper  length  and  notched  or 
framed  before  being  delivered,  but  this  is  not  often  prac- 
ticable, and  ID  general  the  timber  is  framed  on  the  ground  by 
contract  at  so  much  per  set  (a  set  being  one  horizontal  layer 
of  timber  of  whatever  size  is  used).  If  the  framing  is  done 
by  day  labor,  two  men  are  kept  busy  cutting  and  carrying 
timber  about  one-third  of  the  lime,  and  are  employed  on 
drills  or  at  other  labor  when  not  framing. 

The  object  and  character  of  shaft  timbering  vary  with 
the  nature  of  the  enclosing  strata  and  with  the  depth  below 
the  surface.  Thus  the  methods  used  in  rock,  in  loose  mate- 
rial, and  in  watery  or  running  strata  are  very  different.  In 
a  shallow  shaft,  however,  it  is  not  advisable  to  change  ihe 
lining  to  suit  changes  in  the  strata,  and  the  thickness  is 
ttiade  throughout  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  at  any  point 
of  the  entire  depth. 

Id  bard  material,  only  such  timbers  are  introduced  as 
are  necessary  to  furnish  support  to  the  guides,  pipes,  wires, 
^tc.  that  are  carried  down  the  shaft.  In  loose  material, 
the  object  of  timbering  is  to  give  support  also  to  the 
sides  of  the  excavation.  In  watery  strata,  the  pressure  of 
the  water  behind  the  timber  is  another  point  that  must  be 
considered.  Water  encountered  in  the  sinking  of  a  shaft 
finds  its  way  at  once  to  the  excavation  or  follows  down 
behind  Ihe  lining  and  collects  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
unless  kept  out  by  the  shaft  lining.  If  the  lining  is  built 
tightly  against  the  sides  of  the  excavation,  so  as  to  impede 
or  stop  the  flow  altogether,  the  water  rises  behind  the  lining 
Lto  the  water  level  of  the  strata,  and  the  lining  is  subjected  to 
WM  pressure  dependent  on  the  head  of  water.  The  strength 
■  of  the  lining  must  be  sufficient  to  withstand  this  pressure. 
I'ln  such  cases,  the  following  formula  may  be  employed  to 
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determine  the  thickness  of  white-pine  linine  that  wilt  resist     a 
given  head  of  water: 

in  which   /  =  thickness  of  white-pine  lining,  in  inches; 

s  =  clear  unsupported  span  of  timber,  in  inches; 
d  =  depth,  or  head,  of  water,  in  feet. 
HoTB. — While  in  the  statement  of  this  formula  wbjte-pine  timber       iM 
used,  the  same  formula  will  give  results  that  are  practicaJlj  correct  ^-^X 
tb«  other  timber  used  in  shaft  linings. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  head  of  water  support^^s^ 
by  the  curbing  does  not  mean  the  depth  of  the  curbing  belc^  -^ 
the  surface,  as  the  water  rarely,  if  ever,  heads  to  the  surface  ^• 

Example. — Find  the  thicknesB  of  white-pine  curbing  required  fo  -^~  ' 
coffer  dam  when  the  depth  of  the  water  head  is  100  feet,  tbe  cl«ar  SI^  .^^U 
of  the  end  plates  of  the  shaft  being  7  feet. 

Solution. — Sub«ttituting  the  g^ivea  values  In  the  formula,  we  h^^^^-^n 
I  -  .016  (7  X  12)  VIOO  =  13.44;  hence  a  14  in.  timber  would  be  us-^ssJ 

72.     Timbering  In  Rock. — Where  a  shaft  or  a  port5.'"^<i 
of  a  shaft  is  excavated  from  hard-rock  strata,  the  only  tm.  ^^m- 
bering  necessary  is  the  cross-timbers,  or  buntons,  to  supi>  ■*•      'rt 
the  guides  in  the  hoisting  conipc»      la- 
ments of  the  shaft  and  the  Iine».  of 
pipes,  or  wires.     The  buntonSi  ^i 
Fig.  48,  are  set  in  hitches  A,  cut  in    "t^  lie 
rock  face  and  firmly  wedged  in  li  ^nae, 
one  above  the  other,  by  wedges  w^      '"■ 
At  times  the  hitches  are  cut  sqa.^^rB 
and  those  on  one  side  made  deet^*^" 
to  permit  the  other  end  of  the  st;x*i 
to  be  placed  in  the  hole  opposite - 

The  buntons  are  spaced  from  6  to 
8  feet  apart,  one  above  another.  *"■ 
'''°  **  each  end  of  the  shaft,  and  between 
the  several  compartments  of  the  shaft.  When  it  is  desir«d 
to  separate  the  compartments  of  the  shaft,  as  in  the  case  of 
an  airway  or  manway,  planks  are  spiked  to  thfe  buntoos  <"" 
built  between  them  to  form  the  partition.  ■  ■ 
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73.  Timbering  Id  Loose  Dry  Material. — In  good 
sround,  shafts  have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  200  to  300  feet 
i>y  using  3"  X  12"  planking  set  on  edge,  but  beyond  this 
depth  it  is  better  to  use  4-inch  or  5-inch  planks.  When  an 
especially  soft,  wet,  or  crumbling  stratum  is  met.  such  as  wet 
sand  or  fireclay,  the  planking  is  sometimes  laid  Hatwise. 
It  tbe  sides  of  the  shaft  are  not  self-supporting  and  tend  to 


^T*]ble  into  fragments  of  varying  size,  if  boulders  that  are 

_>keiy  lo  become  detached  are  found,  or  if  the  strata  are 

loinied  and  faulted,  then,  in  order  tn  preserve  the  shaft  and  to 

^*Void  accident  from  earth  or  rock  falling  to  the  bottom  from 

side  walls,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  line  the  entire 

**Javation  with  plank,  but  this  planking  must  be  supported 

heavy  timber  sets  placed  inside  the  planking  as  showD 

Fig.  49. 
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These  timber  sets  a,  a  are  placed  at  regular  distances  ^ait 
and  are  separated  by  the  posts  b.  The  la^ gins  c,  composed 
of  closely  fitting  planks,  may  be  driven  in  behind  the  tim- 
ber sets,  or  it  may  be  first  placed  in  position  and  the  timl>er 
sets  or  frames  added  afterwards.  Cross-buntons  d  are  also 
inserted  in  each  set  to  separate  the  compartments.  Where  a 
greater  strength  of  timberine  is  reqaired  than  is  given  by 
the  form  shown  in  Pig.  49,  the  sets  a  may  be  placed  one  on 
top  of  the  other,  i.  e.,  skin  to  skin. 

An  open  crib  of  timbers,  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  50, 
may  also  be  employed  in  loose  ground,  the  openings  between 
the  timbers  being  gradually  filled  up  compactly  by  the  loose 
material.  After  the  timbers  have  been  placed  in  position, 
triangular  strips,  or 
comer  pieces,  A  are 
spiked  to  them  in 
each  comer  of  tbe 
shaft.  This  open 
crib  may  be  built 
either  from  the  to? 
downwards  or  from 
the  bottom  upward*- 


74.     Instead    *■' 
building  the  timber- 
fiG-60  ing   from   the  tci'P 

downwards,  it  is  frequently  built  upwards  from  the  bottom  *■ 
sections  of  10  to  15  feet,  depending  on  the  character  of  tt^* 
ground.  The  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  carefully  leveled  with  * 
carpenter's  level  and  straightedge;  and,  by  measuremen  "*^ 
made  from  the  plumb-lines  hung  from  the  shaft  comers,  * 
set  of  timbers  is  placed  so  that  the  inside  is  in  line  with  ll»-  ^ 
edge  of  the  sills,  or  shaft  templet.  After  the  whole  set*-* 
accurately  leveled  and  joined,  wooden  wedges  are  drive-  ^ 
between  the  timbers  and  earth  at  each  comer.  The  wedg^^ 
should  be  long  and  tapering,  and  while  one  man  drives  tlfc- 
wedge  the  other  holds  the  set  in  place  with  a  bar.  Gre^*" 
care  is  taken  to  get  this  first  set  level  and  in  line  with  tfaB- 
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Mt  templet,  as  it  is  the   foundation   for  the  other  sets. 
Iter  this  foundation  set  has  been  placed  in  position  and 
Meed,  another  set  is  piaced  on  it  and  leveled  and  wedged 
[ike  manner.     In  this  manner,  the  work  is  continued  until 
ftemplet  or  next  section  of  timbering  is  reached.     If  the 
ker  has  measured  correctly  and  has  made  due  allowance 
the  number  of  sets  recjuired  to  close  the  distance  between 
shaft  bottom  and  templet,  his  sets  will  close  this  space 
Ctly.    The  inside  edges  of  the  planking  are  brought  flush 
b  the  inside  edges  of  the  templet,  and  iron  straps,  about  J 
in.  X  t  in.  X  15  ft.,  provided  with  nail  holes  are  hunsl 
the  surface  downwards,  connecting  all  the  planking  and  I 
iging  it  from  the  templet.     The  straps  or  hangers  are  I 
Peed  on  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  shaft  at  distances  o{  I 
Ko  3  feet  apart,  and   they  break  joints  vertically  as  the  ' 
liering  proceeds.     If  a  smali  space  is  left  between  the 
set  and  the  templet  and   the  planking  does  not  close 
ictly,    a  closing  set   is   necessary.     For   this   purpose,    a 
Inlar  set  is  cut  down  to  the  required  size  by  the  rip  saw 
tAz.    However,  the  sinker  should  make  his  measurements 
calculations  so  that  no  closing  sets  are  required. 
0  cavities  should  be  allowed  to  remain  behind  the  timber- 
I  after  it  is  completed,  except  i 
mad  that  swells.     If  cavities  ai 
id  in  the  strata,  or  if  more  eartn     v~' 
been  taken  out  than  was  neces-    ^^     I 
',  the  space  must  be  filled  with 
is,  straw,  etc. 

*6.  Timbering^  In  Sw^elllng: 
itind. — A    form   of    timbering 

0  employed  in  swelling  ground 
cribwork  of  heavy  timbers,  such 
B  shown  in  Fig.  51.     These  tim- 

1  are  notched  together  after  the  fashion  of  a  log  cabin.  1 
'  side  of  the  limbers  may  be  faced,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  ' 
IS  to  form  the  face  of  the  shaft,  but  the  back  of  the  lim-, 

I  is  preferably  left  round.     When  the  ground  swells,  thej 
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material  more  readily  works  out  between  the  timbers,  and  c 
be  removed  from  time  to  time,  as  it  may  be  found  necessary^ 
An  important  feature  of  the  work  in  dealing  with  swelling 
ground  is  to  keep  the  material  as  dry  as  possible,  since  the 
moisture  causes  the  swelling.  In  such  swelling  grouniJ,  a 
space  at  least  6  inches  wide  is  sometimes  cut  out  all  arouad 
the  sides  and  ends  of  the  shaft,  and  filled  in  loosely  wilb 
moss,  straw,  sand,  or  ashes,  allowance  being  made  for  tbff 
probable  expansion  of  the  ground.  When  the  limbering,  by 
bulging,  shows  signs  of  excessive  pressure  behind,  as  show* 
in  Fig.  52  (o),  the  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  carefully 
removing  two  or  more  planks  from  the  shaft  at  this  poin' 
and  excavating  such  material  as  may  be  necessary, 
behind   the  timbers,   as  shown  in   (d).     The  ma 


I 


formed  should  be  carefully  drained  by  a  pipe  conducting  the 
water  to  the  sump  or  other  lodgment.  This  maaway  should 
be  timbered  and  cleaned  out  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be 
necessary;  the  bulged  timbers  of  the  shaft  should  also  be 
replaced  by  good  ones. 

76.  Timbering  lii  Very  Wet  Ground  or  Quicksand. 
In  wet  ground,  timbers  should  be  closely  joined.  At  times,  it 
is  desired  to  make  a  water-tight  joint  between  each  sel  of  lim- 
bers to  keep  the  water  from  entering  the  shaft;  for  this  pur- 
pose, timbers  have  been  laid  in  cement,  but  better  results  are 
obtained  by  backing  the  timbers  with  cement.  Afonnofi 
timbering  that  always  gives  good  results,  introduced  (or  the 
first  time  in  the  sinking  of  the  Ladd  shaft  at  Ladd.  Illinois, 
is  that  shown  in  Fig.  63,  which  illustrates  a  section  of  cBrl>- 
ing  passing  through  a  stratum  of  quicksand,  and  Ihroueb 
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soft  material  overlying  the  same.  At  a  point  above  the  soft 
raaleriai,  the  3"  X  8"  curbing  plank  employed  for  the  shaft 
lining  is  laid  flatwise,  as  shown  at  a,  int:reasing  the 
tbiclcness  of  the  curbing  from  3  lo  8  inches.  When 
the  quicksand  is  reached,  the  8-inth  plank  is  alter- 
nated by  6-inch  plank,  forming  the  corrugated  back- 
ing shown  at  d;  the  effect  of  this  rough  backing 
is  to  dog  the  drainage  that  would  otherwise  hnd 
its  way  down  the  back  of  the  curbing  and  greatly 
reduces  the  amount  of  water  entering  the  shaft 

77.  Setting  Timber  \u  Qtikksnud  —The 
chief  difficulty  in  sinking  through  quu^ksand  is  lh^t 
arismg  froni  the  flow  of  the  soft  material  into  the 
excavation  before  the  timbers  can  be  placed  m 
position.  To  prevent  this  as  far  as  possible  the 
excavation  should  be  timbered  well  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft.  Fig.  54  shows  more  or  less 
accurately  ihe  inflow  of  sand  and  the  method  of 
setting  the  limbers.  The  lower  timbers  have  been  "»■" 
^ft,  jacked  up,  and  spiked.  Blocks  a  are  used  to  support  the 
back  of  the  lining.     These  blocks  are  knocked  out  by  the  next 


***  of  timbers  when  it  is  driven  to  its  place.  It  is  necessary  to 
Ptovide  a  temporary  foundation  for  the  jacks,  which  in  this  case 
"  afforded  by  the  sills  shown.    The  form  of  lining  employed 
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is  the  alternate  narrow  and  wide  plank  laid  flatwise.    To 
reduce  the  flow  of  sand  temporarily,  spiline  has  been  drivm 
between  the  timbers;  but  the  spiles  must  be  removed  before 
they  throw  too  much  weight  on  the  lining.    To  support  the  tim- 
ber while  the  jacks  under  the  set  are  being  lowered  far  enouj t» 
for  a  new  timber  to  be  placed  over  them,  cleats  are  spiked  on 
the  timbers  as  fast  as  each  timber  set  is  laid  in  place.    If  tJk^ 
timbers  cannot  be  forced  into  place  by  hand  or  driven  with    ^ 
sledge,  a  jack,  similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig.  54,  is  usec3. 
being  fastened  to  a  piece  of  6"  X  6"  or  8"  X  8"  timber,  aboi:it 
1  foot  shorter  than  the  inside  dimensions  of  the  shaft. 

78.  Timbering  a  Wet  Surface  and  SubBoll.— !l  fre- 
quently happens  that  much  annoyance  is  caused  in  an  other- 
wise good  shaft  by  a  large  amount  of  surface  water  Gndioff      I 


its  way  into  the  shaft  through  the  drift  and  subsoil  overlyine 
the  hard  pan.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  will  pay  to  enlarge 
the  shaft  through  the  drift  and  subsoil  to  the  hard  pan, 
and  line  the  excavation  in  the  ordinary  manner  by  light  lim- 
ber frames  and  sheathing  plank  behind  them.  The  excava- 
tion should  be  carried  about  2  feet  into  the  hard  pan,  in 
order  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  making  a  good  waier-lieM 
joint,  so  as  to  exclude  the  surface  water  from  finding  its  way 
into  the  shaft.  The  heavier  permanent  shaft  lining  is  then 
built  up  from  the  bottom  within  this  enclosure,  the  space 
between  the  two  linings  being  filled  with  clay  well  rammed  as 
the  timbers  are  placed  in  position.  This  forms  a  water-lieli' 
shaft  lining,  as  shown  in  Fig.  55.  The  thickness  of  the  city 
should  not  be  less  than  10  or  12  inches. 
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»p  Bines. — Most  shafts  mate  more  or  less 
>th  during  the  sinking  and  after  they  are  completed, 
iTtain  amount  of  water  will  usually  be  found  tfowing 
I  rock  or  the  liniuf.  To  draw  this  water  away  and 
t  the  annoyance 
»  constantly  run- 
iwn  the  shaft,  a 
lay  be  cut  in  the 
out  the  shaft  as 
n  Fig.  56,  or,  if 
ift  is  timbered, 
rings,  or  curb 
are  built   in   the 

as    shown    in 

These  catch  the  water  as  it  runs  down  the  rock  or 
id  conduct  it  usually  to  one  corner  of  the  shaft,  from 
a  pipe  leads  to  the  sump  at  the  bottom  or  to  a 
lodgment  or  coffer  dam. 

80.  A  coffer  dam,  as  shown 
at  k.  Fig.  GO,  is  a  section  of  solid 
lining  designed  to  dam  back  the 
water  coming  from  a  stratum  of 
water-bearing  rock  encountered  in 
the  sinking  of  a  shaft.  At  any  point 
where  a  water-bearing  stratum  of 
rock  is  encountered,  sufficient 
material  is  excavated  from  the 
watery  strata  to  allow  a  good 
cement  backing  to  be  inserted 
behind  the  shaft  timbers;  this  exca- 
vation should  be  carried  a  short 
distance  into  the  underlying  and 
' '  overlying  strata  so  as  lo  form  a 

[ht  joint  with  each  stratum.  The  space  thus  exca- 
filled  with  concrete  either  at  the  same  time  that  the 
are  put  in  place  or  later  from  an  opening  left  in 
The  timbering  is  also   often   made  much  stronger 


and  heavier  at  this  point.     The  operation  of  damming  bad 

the  water  is  known  as  coHering. 

81.  I^otlKtnents,  or  buslns,  are  openings  from  6  to 

8  feet  high,  equal  in  width  to  the  shaft,  and  driven,  usually, 
from  the  end  of  the  shaft.  They  are  intended  as  receptadei 
for  large  quantities  of  water  made  in  sinking  and  extend 
from  50  to  60  feet  back  from  the  shaft.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
constructed  on  rock  or  otlier  hard  ledges  through  which  the 
shaft  passes.  The  hard  stratum  is  smoothed  and  a  floor 
made  of  heavy  timber  or  brick  laid  in  cement;  the  sides  are 
treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  chamber  thus 
made  is  arched  over; 
across  the  mouth  soma 
8  or  10  feet  from  the 
shaft  lining,  a  dam  of 
timber  or  brick  laid  in 
cement  is  built,  as  shotva 
at  Fig.  58  (fl).  Instead 
of  damming  the  water 
as  shown  al  (n),  it  may 
be  caught  in  a  basin  u 
shown  at  (A),  Anopea- 
ing  large  enough  lo 
admit  a  man's  body  is 
left  in  the  dam  so  that 
Che  lodgment  can  be 
periodically  examined. 
In  the  same  space  be- 
tween the  dam.  or  basin. 
and  the  shaft,  a  pump  is  erected  and  the  water  pumped  lo 
the  surface,  the  power  for  ihe  pump  being  supplied  fro"! 
the  surface.  As  much  of  the  water  in  a  shaft  usually  comes 
from  within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  the  surface,  the 
use  of  such  lodgments  saves  pumping  from  the  shaft  bottom. 

82.  Sump. — The  shaft  excavation  is  always  carried  f»r 
enough  below  the  cage  landing  at  the  shaft  bottom  lo  provide 
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I  basin,  or  sump,  large  enough  to  hold  the 
•ining  into  it  from  the  shaft  and  from  the  workings  during  I 
The  depth  of   the  sump  will  be  limited  by  the  \ 
Jion  of  the  pump  or  the  depth  from  which  the  pump  will 
V  water.     If  the  area  of  the  shaft  is  not  sufficient  to  afford 
■equired  capacity,  the  sump  must  either  be  extended  at 
r  a  second  sump  provided. 


Square  Fraiue  tit  Foot  of  Bliaft. — When  the 
1  of  the  shaft  is  reached  aad  the  sump  has  been  made 
jparrying  the  excavation  several  feet  below  the  floor  of 
Ifieam,  a  heavy  substantial  frame  must  be  built  for  the 
tort  of  the  shaft  timbers.  The  cage  landing  is  first  made 
placing  two  heavy  square  timbers  a.  Fig.  59.  under  each 
These  timbers  should  be  10  in.  X  12  in.  or  12  in. 
I  in.,  according  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  cage,  and 
old  occupy  a  position  about  under  the  rails  on  the  cage. 
r  are  well  bedded  in  the  strata  on  each  side  of  the  shaft. 
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right  distance  apart  and  to  form  a  solid  frame  for  the 

)  landing.     Substantia!  posts  d  are  then  set  at  the  corner 

■ch  compartment.     Heavy  caps,  or  collars,  f  are  framed  to 

on  these  posts,  and  cross-timbers  /  are  bosed  into  these 

i  above.     The  whole  frame  is  brought  to  such  a  height 

rill  correspond  to  the  height  of  the  heading,  and  (he  shaft 

lera,  or  lining,  g  are  made  to  rest  on  the  top  of  this  frame. 

inderfieath  the  cage  timbers  a  heavy  planks  are  inserted 

to  cover  the  sump  to  prevent  material  from  falling  in 

P  avoid  the  necessity  of  frequent  cleaning.     Without  a 

per,  there  is  also  the  danger  of  animals  falling  into  the 

Dp  and  being  drowned  before  they  can  be  got  out.     This 

W  should  be  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  easily  and  quickly 

loved  at  any  time, 

)i.  Xllostrntlon  or  Shaft  Timbering, — Fig.  60  shows 
general  form  of  construction  of  a  three-compartment 
\X,  the  details  of  which  have  already  been  described.  The 
shows  a  concrete  walling  d  through  the  surface  drift 
subsoil  into  the  hard  pan,  so  as  to  form  a  water-tight 
at  this  point.  The  excavation  was  iirst  lined  in  the 
lary  way  with  timber  frames  and  light  board  sheeting  c, 
the  concrete  d  built  up  between  this  and  the  lining  h  of 
ihaft.  At  a,  a  water-bearing  stratum  of  rock  was  encoun- 
d  and  shut  off  by  the  coffer  dam  k  and  the  concrete  fill- 
/.  Below  this  point,  the  ordinary  shaft  timbering  was 
Jnued. 

5.  The  sinking  of  a  water  shaft  at  Gilberton,  Pennsyl- 
a,  furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  heavy  timbers  required 
1  sinking  through  quicksand.  It  was  estimated,  in  this 
i  that  6.000,000  gallons  of  water  must  be  handled  daily. 
I  required  a  shaft  measuring  22  ft.  X  26  ft.  ,8  in.,  out  to 
of  timbers.  For  the  first  87  feel  below  the  surface,  the 
[t  passed  through  a  peculiar  formation  composed  of  sand, 
,  gravel,  shale,  and  boulders,  and  containing  so  much 
er  that  it  resembled  quicksand.  Pig.  61  is  a  plan  of  the 
bering  near  the  surface  and  Fig.  62  an  elevation  of  the 
bers,  from  the  surface  to  the  rock.    As  shown  in  Fig.  61 
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and  in  the  upper  part  of  Fig,  62.  the  timbering  consisted  0/ 

20-inch  round  limbers  with  6-inch  lagging  b  on  the  outside; 
4-inch  planking  c  was  spiked  to  the  inside  face  of  the 
round  timbers  a.  and  r2-inch  square-timber  frames  d  placed 
inside  of  these,  Horn  sets,  or  bearing,  timbers  «,  28  to  30 
feet  long,  were  introduced  at  intervals  of  7  feet,  center 
to  center,  making  a  total  of  twelve  sets  of  these  timbers. 
After  the  shaft  reached  rock,  at  a  depth  of  87  feet,  only 
inner  lining  was  used.  Several  streams  of  water  were  tapped 
during  the  sinking,  and  coffer  dams  were  biiilt  tn  the  shaft 
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at  these  points;  the  first  was  at  a  depth  of  157  feet;  tl» 
second,  250  feet;  the  third,  379  feet;  and  the  fourth.  482  feet. 
All  of  these,  except  the  last,  were  temporary,  being  main- 
tained during  the  sinking  only.  The  last,  or  permaaeot, 
dam  consisted  of  ten  sets  of  12"  X  12"  timber  placed  skin 
to  skin,  the  last  set  resting  on  tlie  rock,  which  was  dressed 
to  a  level  bearing  or  seat,  and  1  foot  of  oakum  placed 
about  the  bottom  of  the  ring,  while  the  back  of  the  timbers 
was  lined  with  clay,  thus  forming  a  water-tight  dam  all 
around  the  shaft. 
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ling    Timber   8etB.- 
ps  of   timber  joints  in  i 


iJ.  __i 


Several  of  the  more 
immon  use  are  shown 
in  Fig.  63.  Each  of 
these  has  special  ad- 
vantages th:it  adapt 
it  lo  different  con- 
ditions, (a)  is  a  sim- 
ple square  butt  joint 
that  requires  no  fra- 
ming, but  simply  cut- 
ting the  limbers  lo 
the  exact  length  re- 
riuired.  The  butt 
jnints  are  made  to 
alternate,  as  shown. 
On  account  of  its 
cheapness  and  sim- 
plicity, this  form  is 
adapted  to  shallow 
shafts  when  the  lining 
is  from  2  lo  4  inches 
thick.  A  triangular 
earner  piece  is  spiked 
in  place  after  the  tim- 
bers have  been  in- 
serted and  wedged. 
{f<)  is  a  simple  half- 
and-half  box  joint 
made  of  limbers  and 
Liipable  of  resisting 
heavy  side  pressure. 
The  forms  of  joint 
shown  at  (e)  and  (a') 
are  used  when  the  tim- 
bers must  be  sprung 
into  place,  as  in  the 
timbering  of  certain 
hxiot  self-supporting,  and  where  the  space  for 
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linmg  is  limited.  At  Ic),  the  sets  are  made  to  alternate  as  ia 
(a),  (d)  shows  the  same  joint,  except  that  it  is  not  altcnu' 
ting:  the  boxing  is  continuous  in  the  side  timbers  only,  the 
end  timbers  being  sprung  into  place.  The  feature  of  this  joint 
is  that  the  horizontal  joints  are  broken,  the  end  timbers  beinj 
dropped  one-fourth,  one-third,  or  one-half  below  the  side  lim- 
bers, as  shown.     i.e)  is  a  more  expensive  box-and-tenon  joint, 


but  it  is  capable  of  wilhstanding  great  side  pressure;  here 
both  the  side  and  end  timbers  alternate  so  as  to  break  joinls. 
These  timbers  cannot  be  sprung  into  place  but  must  be  buill 
up.  At  {/)  is  shown  a  form  of  joint  similar  to  that  at  U) 
except  that  the  timbers  are  boxed  half  and  half,  making  the 
end  timbers,  or  end  plates,  level  with  the  side  timbers  or 
side  plates  of  the  shaft 
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he  form  of  framing  shown  at  Ig)  is  principally  used  in 
ling  tbrougb  quicksand,  where  the  lining  must  be  kept 
e  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  (/()  is  an  expensive  but 
I  efScient  joint  capable  of  withstanding  great  side  and 
.   pressure,     ." 

is   shown   what  I  _^^_         _^_ 

called  Aiim  sets,   ^^^^^^^^S-^"^^  .---{^'"  _  ~| 

bearing  timbers.  ^^S=?»IK^K\.  ''       ^...^ 
iBe  consist  of  the 
Inarjr  formoftim- 

'.  frame  shown  at 
except  that  at 

svals,    the   long 

bers  in  each  of 
sets  are  extended  so  as  to  project  from  IS  inches  to 
St  into  the  strata,  giving  a  substantial  support  to  the 
g.     The  frequency  of  these  horn  sets  depends  on  the 

acter  of  the  strata. 


64  shows  a  method  of  setting  the  buntons  B  into 
Wall  plates  A.  The  ends  of  the  buntons  rest  in  grooves 
1  inch  deep  in  the  wall  plates,  with  which  they  break 


87.  Square-set  timbering  is  adapted  to  large  shafts 
heavy  pressures.  It  is  extravagant  in  the  use  of  timber  i 
account  of  both  the  size  and  tlie  quantity  of  timber  require 
The  form  of  joint  is  simple,  as  the  timbers  are  for  the  ma 


part  boxed  slightly  into  one  another.  Fig.  65  shows  lh» 
general  construction  in  the  timbering  of  a  three -co  mpartineDt 
shaft  by  square  sets;  in  it,  some  of  the  timbers  are  omilted 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  form  of  joint  employed. 

are  the  wall  plates.  B  ibe 
end  plates,  C  cross-bun iod(, 
and  D  posts  or  punch  bloclw 
"'"    .     Mr   Htuddles.     The   joints 
ay  be  varied  as  shown 
::)i.    66.     With    the  joint 
■iiown  in   Fig.  66  [b).  ihe 
ioss-bunton  is  put  in  place 
I 'din  below.   Theadvaniage 
■  !   this  is  that,  if  Ihe  lira- 
(ring  must  be  kept  close 
-' '"'  '"  .1  ihe  bottom  while  sinking, 

''    '  the  biinton   going  in  froM 

below  can  be  left  out  at  first,  so  as  to  allow  more  room  d 
workmen.  Fig,  67  shows  another  method  of  joining  end  and 
wall  plates,  the  post  F  being  boxed  into  the  plates  bofH 
above  and  below.     In  this  figure,  a  2-inch  strip  5  is  shown 
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"lagging  is  to  rest.     Numerous  other  forms 
I  are  used  in  square-set  timbering,  but  these  will 

iliuslraie  the  principle,  namely,  that  as  little  of  the 
ihould  be  cut  out  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  weaken 
»er.  In  framing  these  timbers,  regard  must  always 
o  the  manner  in  which  they  are  put  together  in  the 
^en  the  timbering  is  done  from  top  downwards  the 

suspended  by 
t  hanger  bolts 
f  round-iron 
ml  to  a  hook 
Q  one  end  and 
a  thread  and 
the  other  end, 


CITIIBS 

A   curb   is    a 

or  foundation, 
ining  of  a  shaft, 
;enn  commonly 
a  England  in 
Hon  with  dr- 
afts lined  with 
'.  The  heavy 
ir  sill,  at  the 
Se  shaft  is  also  ''"'  ^ 

les  called  the  curb,  since  in  some  cases  the  entire 
ling  is  hung  from  it. 

term  curbing-  is  also  variously  used  in  different 
B  and  in  different  sections  of  the  same  country, 
lise  to  much  confusion  in  describing  shaft-sinking 
na.  Thus,  in  England,  this  term  commonly  means 
ig  that  is  placed  on  top  of  the  curb,  or  shelf,  made  in 
E  as  a  foundation  for  the  shaft  lining.     In  different 

America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  terms  shaf I  curbing, 
tbtng,  and  lAaft  iining  are  used  synonymously. 


I 


89.  Wedding;  Curbs. — When  the  solid  rock  is  reached,' 
in  sinking,  the  size  of  the  excavation  is  sHghtlj  increased 
and  the  lop  o£  the  rock  is  carefully  leveled  off,  so  as  to  form 
a  shelf,  or  curb,  on  which  to  rest  the  lining  above.  This 
shelf  should  cot  be  blasted  out,  as  this  will  shatter  the  under 
rock  and  make  it  impossible  to  make  a  tight  joint  betweefl 
the  rock  and  the  shaft  lining.  A  wedging  curb  a.  Fig.  69, 
made  of  iron  or  wood  is  laid  on  this  shelf,  a  tight  joint  betweea 


the  curb  and  the  rock  sometimes  being  made  by  t 
layer  of  cement  under  the  curb  and  by  ramming  cement  oreoii^ 
Crete  back  of  the  timbers.  If  it  is  not  desired  to  make  tl 
water-tight  joint  between  the  lining  and  the  rock,  a  water  ring  ^ 
similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  57  is  made  in  the  wedging  curb,  1 
Wedges  />  are  placed  between  the  curb  and  the  rock,  and  on  I 
top  of  the  curb  the  tubbing  c  is  laid.  The  tubbing  is  tightened  ] 
by  means  of  the  wedges  d,  which  are  backed  by  the  concrete*.  [ 
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In  a  rectangular  shaft  that  is  to  be  lined  with  timber,  the 
dging  curb  usually  consists  of  a  horn  set  made  of  heavy  tim- 
rs  cut  longer  than  the  length  of  the  shaft  and  laid  into  exca- 
tions  made  in  the  surrounding  strata  and  on  a  cement  base. 
Fig.  70  shows  a  more  elaborate  joint  between  loose  ground 
d  solid  rock.  The  timbers  UybyCyd  forming  the  lower 
Ttion  of  the  sinking  shoe  are  left  in  place  and  the  shaft 
ing  e  is  built  up  inside  of  them.  A  puddling  of  clay  or 
tnent  k  is  forced  under  the  bottom  of  the  shoe  or  caisson 
keep  back  the  running  material  or  quicksand  /.  Next  a 
out  h  of  cement  and  gravel  is  built  against  this  clay  and 
ound  the  point  of  the  shoe.  The  space  g  between  the 
side  lining  of  the  shaft  and  the  grout  h  is  filled  in  with 
>rtland  cement. 

90.  Supporting:  Curb. — It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
oploy  what  is  called  a  supportingr  curb.  This  consists 
a  strong  wooden  or  cast-iron  curb  supported  on  horizontal 
rs  located  in  holes  drilled  in  the  strata  and  projecting  into 
K  shaft.  These  bars  are  in  a  horizontal  plane  and  furnish 
*  required  support  for  the  curb  laid  on  them.  The  masonry 
^t  is  to  form  the  shaft  lining  rests  on  this  curb.  This 
angement  is  generally  temporary,  and  used  when  the 
ift  lining  is  built  in  sections. 


MASONRY    AND    METALLIC    LINING9 

^1«  Masonry  shaft  liningTv  which  may  consist  of  brick, 
k,  or  concrete,  is  used  where  timber  is  scarce  or  where  the 
tracter  of  the  strata  is  such  as  to  render  timber  lining 
practicable.  A  section  only  of  a  shaft  is  sometimes  thus 
ed  while  the  ordinary  timber  lining  is  used  in  the  greater 
rt  of  the  shaft.  These  linings  are  usually  laid  on  a  wedg- 
r  curb  and  are  carried  upwards  in  sections,  as  shown  in 
g.  71.  Each  section  is  laid  on  a  ring  a  of  cast  iron  or 
:iber  resting  on  a  temporary  shelf  or  seat  b  cut  in  the  rock. 
^  the  lower  sections  are  built  up,  the  shelf  b  supporting 
^  masonry  above  is  cut  away  in  places  and  the  masonry 
'low  carried  up  to  furnish  the  necessary  support  for  the 

160—20 
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upper  section.     In  this  manner,  all  the  shelf  is  finallv  gut 
away  and  replaced  by  the  masonry  o(  the  lower  section. 


92.  Tubbing  is  an  English  term  applied  to  the  metal,  or 
sometimes  to  the  limber,  lining  of  a  circular  shaft,  and  is  par- 
ticularly used  when  such  linings  are  employed  to  keep  water 
from  flowing  into  a  shaft.  The  three  kinds  of  metal  tubbing- 
are:  (1)  that  which  is  made  in  sections  with  outside  flanges  aB<3 
is  simply  wedged  firmly  into  place  by  wedges  placed  between 
the  tubbing  and  the  wall  of  the  shaft;   (2)  that  which  is  mad< 

in  sections  and  boliccif 
together  on  the 
both    at    the    vertic; 
and  horizontal  joiotsfJ 
(3)  that  which  is  made 
up  of    complete  tings 
of  cylinders  boiled  lo- 
gether    by   means  of 
horizontal  flanges. 

The  metal  tubbing, 
Fig.  72  {a),  consists 
of  cast-iron  segmeDts 
varying  in  height  from 
18  to  36  inches  accord- 
Fig.  71  ing  to  the  pressure  10 

be  resisted.  The  seg- 
ments  are  flanged  at  top,  bottom,  and  ends  and  4-inch  pieces 
of  pine  are  put  between  them  as  they  are  put  in  place,  thus 
making  tight  joints  both  horizontally  and  vertically-  To 
prevent  breaking  the  metal  lining  by  the  pressure  of  ait  of 
gas  behind  it,  the  mela!  is  perforated;  these  holes  are  loosely 
plugged,  so  that  any  particular  pressure  coming  on  them  will 
force  out  the  plugs.  Fig.  72  (i)  shows  a  method  of  wallins 
a  circular  shaft  with  brick,  the  brick  being  laid  on  a  cast-iron 
wedge  curb  s. 

Wood  tubbing  may  be  of  two  kinds:  (l)  planks  2  or 
S  inches  thick  placed  vertically  and  having  beveled  edgs* 
like  barrel  staves;   (2)   thick  blocks  similarly  beveled  and 


-^^ 
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example  of  plank 


'ertically.     Fig.  72  (f)  shows 

The  planks  have 
urves  m  placed  in- 
:m  and  spiked  lo 
'he  curves  are  kept 
punch  blocks  n  and 
together  and  fasl- 
Ihe  shaft  sills  /  by 
igers  r.    The  sec 

the  shaft  {b)  and 
shown  suppi.rti.ii 
k  bench  while  the 
bbing  is  being  i  iit 

below  \\hcn  i 
i  been  lined  np  t 

bench,  this  it>  i.  u 
itj  the  metal   tul 
ned  to   the   ctl    r 
3f  the  shaft  linn) 
U    metal    sectK  ns 
ostn. 

Thickness  of 
tid  Masonrj  I  1- 
The  following  fir 
given  by  Mr  W 
r  for  calculating 
jer   thickness    for 

tubbing,  or  for 
sr  l»4ck  lining 


t  =  thickness  of  lining,  in  inches; 

d  =  interna!  diameter  of  shaft,  in  inches; 

h  =  head  of  water,  in  inches; 

tc  =  weight  of  cubic  inch  of  water= --'-  =  ,0361  lb.; 

cent,  (one-third)  of  crushing  load  per 
3  inch  of  material  used. 
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The  crushing  strength  of   the  material   used  should  be 

determined  in  each  case  by  experiment,  but  the  following 

may  be  used  as  a  fair  average  value: 

Pounds  Pbk 
Squarb  Inch 

Crushing  strength  of  cast  iron 80,000 

Crushing  strength  of  brick  laid  in  lime  mortar   .      1,000 

Crushing  strength  of  brick  laid  in  cement  and 

lime 1,500 

Crushing  strength  of  brick  laid  in  best  cement 

mortar 2,000 

Crushing  strength  of  concrete  made  from  Port- 
land cement  and  1  month  old 1,000 

Crushing  strength  of  concrete  made  from  Rosen- 
dale  cement  and  1  month  old 600 

Crushing  strength  of  concrete  made  from  Port- 
land cement  and  1  year  old 2,000 

Crushing  strength  of  concrete  made  from  Rosen- 
dale  cement  and  1  year  old 1,000 

Example. — What  should  be  the  thickness  of  tubbing  for  a  shaft 
13  feet  in  diameter  at  a  depth  of  800  feet:  (a)  for  cast  iron?  [d)  for 
brick,  assuming  a  mean  crushing  strength  of  1,500  pounds  per  square 
inch?  (c)  for  concrete  made  from  Portland  cement  and  one  month  old? 

Solution. — 

.   .  .0361  X  HOO  X  12  X  13  X  12_ 27,031  _  _  ,  . 

2  U"^^  +  ( .03(>1  X  HOO  X  12)  I        ^  "^  ^^^  Ads. 

,  .      .  .03(>1  X  800  X  12  X  13  X  12  27,a31  _^  ^        ,-. 

(c)     /  =  nn  0iM\  ~    ~^  =  T^U  Z  %r7  =  39. /.say 40 in. 

2pi|i^4-(.();U>lx  800X12)]       33.^  +  347  ^^^ 

94.     Metallic  lAnXwfr  Supported  From  the  Surface. 

When,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  water  in  the  shaft,  it  is 
necessary  to  build  up  the  entire  lining  by  adding  successive 
sections  at  the  surface,  the  method  illustrated  in  Fig.  73  is 
used.  A  tight  joint  between  the  lining  and  the  underlying 
rock  is  made  by  means  of  a  7?toss  box;  this  consists  of 
two  rings  of  lining  a,  by  each  of  which  has  a  flange  turned 
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outwards  at  the  bottom  and  inwards  at  the  top.  The  ring  b 
slides  over  the  ring  a  and  the  annular  space  between  the 
ring  a  and  the  rock  is  filled  with  moss  c.  When  the  lower 
section  a  reaches  the  rock,  the  weight  of  the  overlying 
sections  forces  the  section  b  down  on  the  moss,  compressing 
it  between  the  two  flanges  ,i  and  c  and  thus  forming  a  water- 
tight joint.  The  sections  of  the  tubbing  above  the  moss  box 
are  bolted  together  by  tneans  of  dances  that  turo  inwards, 
while  a  tight  joint  be- 
tween the  flanges  is 
made  by  means  of  a 
thin  strip  of  lead.  The 
weight  of  such  a  lining 
is  enormous  and  in 
order  to  successfully 
lower  it,  a  diaphragm  / 
is  fastened  to  the  flange 
of  one  of  the  segments 
just  above  the  moss  box. 
In  the  center  of  this 
diaphragm  is  a  lube  g; 
as  the  lining  is  being 
lowered  the  weight  of 
the  lining  forces  the 
water  through  this  cen- 
tral opening.  The  buoy- 
ant effect  of  the  water 
and  the  resistance  that 
the  tubbing  meets  in 
sinking  through  the 

water  are  so  great  that  the  weight  of  the  tubbing  is  largely 
counterbalanced.  After  the  metal  lining  is  in  place,  (he  space 
between  it  and  the  rock  is  usually  filled  in  with  concrete;  as  soon 
■.Ibis  is  set  the  water  can  be  pumped  from  the  inside  lining. 

PS.  eteel  Shaft  Lining;. — The  use  of  metal  for  lining^ 
fts  has,  until  recently,  been  restricted  to  circular  shafts, 
ivhich  iron  tnbbing  was  employed.     Steel  has  now  been 
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''itroduced  and  used  successfully  in  the  lining:  of  rectangular 
shafts.    The  method  adopted  at  Ely,  Minnesota,  by  the  Oliver 
^t^OQ  Mining  Company,  and  shown  in  plan  and  elevation  in 
**^ig.  74,  has  been  to  use  rectangular  frames,  or  sets,  after  the 
planner  of   timber  frames.     These   are   placed   at   suitable 
**^tervals,  with  studdles  between  to  serve  as  posts  or  uprights. 
-T'lese  frames  have  been  lagged  most  successfully  with  corru- 
gated steel.     Flat  plates  stiffened  by  angles  could  be  used, 
^lat  for  equal  strength  are  more  expensive.     There  is  no 
^^aming  of  the  sets,  as  in  the  use  of  timber,  but  the  parts  are 
I^ut  together,  after  the  manner  of  ironwork,  by  riveted  angle 
^ars.     Steel  rails  weighing  from  25  to  30  pounds  per  yard 
^re  used  for  the  wall  and  end  plates,  while  3-inch,  7a-pound 
X  beams  are  employed  as  center  girts  to  divide  the  compart- 
^nents  of  the  shaft.     The  members  of  the  set  are  connected 
together    by    angle    pieces,    or   knees. 
Si  in.  X  3i  in.  X  i  in.,   and  3i  inches 
long,  each  angle  being  secured  by  two 
^-inch  rivets  in  each  leg.     The  studdles 
are  pieces  of  16-pound  rail  4  feet  long, 
the  ends  being  slotted,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  to  receive  the  flange  of  the  wall 
plate. 

Fig.  75  shows  a  detail  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  wall  and  end  plates 
and  the  studdle  at  the  corner  of  the  shaft,  w  is  the  wall 
plate,  e  the  end  plate,  and  s  the  studdle.  The  studdles  are 
not  riveted,  but  held  firmly  in  position  by  the  slot  in  each 
end,  in  which  rest  the  flanges  of  the  wall  plates,  while 
the  head  of  the  rail  rests  on  the  web  of  the  end  plate 
between  the  head  and  flange  of  that  rail.  In  this  position,  it 
is  held  firmly  from  moving  in  any  direction.  No  lagging  is 
used,  except  where  the  strata  require  the  support  of  the  lining. 
For  lagging,  old  wire  ropes  interlaced  with  wooden  lath  have 
been  used;  but  with  the  view  of  retarding  the  spread  of  fire, 
metal  lath  or  corrugated  steel  plates  may  be  used. 

In  sinking,  the  steel  sets  are  suspended  by  hangers  in  the 
same  manner  as  are  timber  sets.     These  hangers.  Fig.  76, 
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consist  of  simple  bar  iron  having  at  each  end  a  hook  tliat 
passes  over  the  flanges  of  the  wall  plates,  a  wedge  being  used 
as  shown.  In  a  deep  shaft,  the  weight  of  the  steel  lining  ia 
taken  up  at  intervals  by  bearers 
made  of  30-pound  rails  set  in 
hitches  cut  in  the  rock.  The  end§ 
of  the  bearing  pieces  extending 
11  II       into  the  hitches  rest  in  cast-iron 


•s 


i 


chairs,   Fig.  77.     Small  steel  wedges  are  driven  into  the 

openings  a,b.c,d  to  hold  the  chair  in  position  on  .the  rail. 

In  order  to  give  a  finn  footing  to  the  steel  set  restinf  on 


the  bearers,  cast-iron  chairs  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  78  a« 
used.  These  are  slipped  on  the  steel  plates  before  the  la"*^ 
are  placed  in   position;    and  when  these  chairs   have  bee" 
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justed  in   their  proper  positiuQ,   small  steel  wedges  are 
llTea  in  the  openings  ^,fi,  i,  k. 

Concrete  Lining;  Wltli  ExpHnded   Uetal. — The 

k  of  concrete  as  a  shaft   lining  is  rapidly  gaining  favor. 

ps  method  has  also  been  successfully  used  in  relining  shafts. 

I  following  are  the  details  of  the  process  used  by  the 

Ickawanna  Company  in  relining  a  shaft  near  Scranton,  Pa. 


bcrete  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  cement,  two  parts  of 
id,  and  five  parts  of  broken  stone  was  used;  the  broken 
me  is  replaced  at  some  places  by  fine  ashes  from  under 

I  boiler,  from  which  the  large  cinders  are  removed,  or  by 
«  or  bony  coal.  These  proportions  were  varied  to  suit 
iditions,  the  concrete  being  made  strongest  at  points  of 
latest  pressure.     The  thickness  of  the  lining  varies  from 
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8  inches  to  2i  feet,  and  as  the  shafts  that  were  relined  ha.cl 
originally  been  lined  with  an  outer  and  inner  lining,  with  a 
puddled  space  between,  the  inner  lining  and  the  puddled 
material  were  removed  and  replaced  by  the  concrete,  thi.« 


outer  lining  serving  to  hold  back  the  walls  as  the  work  ^ 
laying  the  concrete  progressed.     A  box  made  of  li"  X  E 
timber,  well  braced.  Fig.  79,  fitting  closely  against  the  inn^*'™'^ 
lining  and  of  the  same  size  as  the  shaft  compartment  w^^*^ 
-  used  as  a  form   around  wbic^;^^'' 
the  concrete  was  placed.     Tfc=~»* 
work   was    begun    on    the   io«:=^'* 
at  the  shaft  bottom,  and  carri^^*^ 
upwards  to  the  surface  of  t^tn^ 
ground.     Tlie    sheets   of   e^  ^*^" 
panded  metal  were  A  inch  IhL  -^rfc 
and   6   ft.  X  8   ft.    in   size   a  ^«5<J 
overlapped   at   each   meet! -^^fi" 
pomt     They  were  placed  ale*  "*? 
the  sides  and  ends  and  at  ^  h^ 
corners   as   shown   in    Fig.        SO 
by  the  broken  lines.     The  sh».  aft 
buntons    were    taken    out   ^s=«nd 
''"'■*'  replaced  by  concrete,  the  c  *d- 

crete  partition  being  continuous  from  bottom  to  top  of  sl».  ^f. 
except  for  oval  openinRS  left  to  permit  examination  of  the 
guides,  as  shown  in  Fig.  81.     These  concrete  partitions,  as 
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^11  as  the  concrete  lining;,  are  stayed  by  rods  ^,  t  set  in  the 
acrete,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  81.     To  serve 
fastening^s  for  the  cage  guides,  bolts  were  set  into  the 
icrete  partition. 

SPBCIAIi  SHAFT  WORK 

>7.  Itetimbering:  a  Sliaft. — As  a  rule,  the  shaft  lining 
•uld  last  until  the  shaft  is  abandoned.  It  frequently 
»pens,  however,  that,  owing  to  poor  timber  or  bad  ground, 
ihaft  will  need  to  be  relined  in  places,  or  it  may  be 
irable  to  replace  the  entire  lining  of  an  old  shaft, 
n  the  retimbering  of  a  shaft,  the  timbers  are  removed 
y  as  new  ones  are  put  in  their  place.  If  the  entire  shaft 
to  be  retimbered,  the  work  is  best  performed  from  the 
torn  upwards.     Starting  at  the  bottom,  the  old  timbers 

withdrawn  two  or  three  sets  at  a  time,  according  to  the 
iracter  and  condition  of  the  strata,  and  solid  substantial 
tnes  put  in  their  places.  It  will  often  be  necessary  to 
jport  the  curbing  above  by  temporary  blocks  or  posts  set 
3er  the  old  frames  and  standing  on  the  new  ones.  The 
sition  of  these  blocks  can  readily  be  changed  as  the  new 
ibers  are  inserted.  Care  must  be  taken  in  this  work  to 
op  good  material  behind  the  timbers  as  the  latter  are 
lit  up,  so  as  to  leave  no  cavities  between  the  lining  and 
r  strata.  The  same  provision  must  be  made  for  the  drain- 
3  of  wet  strata,  as  mentioned  in  reference  to  sinking.  A 
.ffolding  is  carried  up  the  shaft  for  the  workmen  to  stand 
as  the  work  advances.     Support  for  the  scaffolding  may 

found  in  the  center  buntons  and  cleats  spiked  to  the 
ift  lining  below,  or  the  platform  may  be  hung  from  the 
rancing  work. 

)8,  Enlarging:  Shafts. — Though  a  shaft  should  always 
sunk  sufficiently  large  to  meet  every  requirement,  it 
en  happens,  in  the  later  development  of  a  mine,  that  the 
:put  cannot  be  maintained  on  account  of  the  increased 
gth  of  haul  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  mine  car, 
ich  generally  requires  also,  the  enlargement  of  the  shaft. 
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The  term  widening  is  generally  applied  to  any  increase  la 
the  sectional  area  of  a  shaft  by  increasing  the  length  or  the 
width  o£  the  shaft,  or  both.  As  a  rule,  hoisting  ceasei 
during  widening,  but  the  shaft  may  be  widened  at  nighl 
without  interfering  with  the  hoisting  during  the  day,  an 
auxiliary  sinking  cage  being  then  used. 

The  plan  ordinarily  followed  is  to  widen  on  one  side  OT 
one  end,  as  by  this  means  timbering  already  in  place  is 
made  use  of,  the  alinement  of  the  shaft  is  maintained,  exot- 
vating  is  done  easily,  and  less  readjustment  of  hoisting 
sheaves,  stops,  etc.  is  necessary. 

Fig.  S2  represents  the  top  of  a  shaft  that  is  to  be  enlarged 
by  increasing   its   length.     The    manway   m    is    to 
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unchanged,  the  end  wall  opposite  to  the  manway  being 
moved  out  from  b  to  c.  The  end  plates  e  are  to  be  used 
again.  The  center  partition  /  dividing  the  hoistways  /. /U 
to  be  moved  from  g  to  //.  the  distance  ^A  being  one-half  Ihe 
distance  be.  so  as  to  make  the  hoisting  compartments  the 
same  size.  It  is  not  customary  to  make  the  partition  between 
the  hoistways  solid,  but  simply  to  use  occasional  cross- 
buntons,  excepting  where  there  is  great  pressure  on  the  sid« 
timbers.  Each  alternate  wall  plate  is  cut  at  A,  so  that  iU 
end  wit]  rest  against  the  center  bunton  A.  and  a  new  piece i, 
reaching  from  h  to  e.  is  substituted  for  the  part  cul  out. 
The  old  center  bimtons  j  are  sawed  close  to  the  wall  plaies 
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d  may  be  used  again  for  short  lengths  at  /,  the  buntons  k 
ing  new  timbers.     The  alternate  wall  plates  k,  remaining 

position,  are  cut  square  on  the  line  b;  the  short  fillers  / 
tt  against  these  and  are  framed  into  the  wall  plates  at  c. 

is  a  temporary  working  platform  resting  on  the  old  end 

ates  and  center  bun-  

as  and  passing  under- 
ath  the  new  center 
Lntons.    The  material 

excavated  from  the 
ace  o,  as  the  end 
ates  e'  are  removed, 
ais  material  is  hoisted 
the  surface  by  a 
:mporary  block  and 
>isting  engine,  or  by 
.«  permanent  hoisting 
keine. 

99.  A  slightly  dif- 
rent  method  of  carry- 
Z  on  the  work  is 
lown  in  Fig.  83. 
eats  a  are  nailed  on 
e  old  lining  and  bun- 
is  b  placed  on  them 
Toss  the  shaft;  on 
^se  is  built  a  platform 
which  the  men  work, 
i«  enlarging  is  begun 
the  surface  and  car- 
<a  downwards,  a  sec- 
■n usually  about  8 feet  '"' 

£h  being    taken   out 

>m  each  platform.  The  drillers  work  on  the  bench  cd  and 
id  the  waste  directly  into  cars  on  the  cage.  The  end  efis 
nbered  and  bsclced  as  in  sinking  a  new  shaft.  The  sides  ^  A 
id  Ig  are  timbered  as  shown.    The  timber  joints  at  the 
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comers^  and  h  are  left  undisturbed,  each  alternate  side  timber 
being  taken  out  for  part  of  its  length  and  a  new  timber  dove- 
tailed in  between  it  and  timbers  above  and  below,  the  para 
being  joined  by  a  feather-edge  joint.  When  both  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  shaft  are  to  be  increased,  an  entirely  iieir 
shaft  lining  will  be  required;  the  excavation  in  this  case  may 
preferably  be  made  on  all  sides  of  the  shaft  instead  of  on 
one  side  only. 

In  some  cases,  shafts  have  been  enlarged  and  retinibered 
very  successfully  by  filling  the  shaft  to  the  surface  with  cinden 
and  ashes,  using  such  a  platform  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  83  fori 
foundation  for  the  filling.  Then  commencing  at  the  surface 
the  old  timbering  is  taken  out,  the  shaft  enlarged,  if  desired, 
and  new  timber  put  in  place  as  if  it  were  a  new  shaft.  This 
is  a  costly  procedure,  but  is  often  cheaper  ultimately  than 
endeavoring  to  use  one  or  more  sides  or  ends  of  the  old  shaft. 

100.  Docponlns  Shafts. — There  are  several  method* 
of  deepening  shafts  when  it  is  desired  to  extend  them  to 
a  lower  level  than  the  one  being  worked.  The  followinj 
three  are  those  most  commonly  used. 

1.  Fhsi  Afethod. — A  false  bottom  of  heavy  timbers  is 
provided  in  the  sump  as  a  resting  place  for  the  cage,  and 
sinking  is  begun  on  the  bottom  of  the  sump.  When  the 
new  seam  is  reached,  a  new  sump  is  made,  new  guides  are 
exlemled  from  the  bottom  upwards  to  meet  the  old  guides, 
the  false  bottom  is  removed,  and  the  cage  ropes  spliced,  or 
new  ones  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  the  cages  to  hoist  troni 
the  lower  seam  substituted  for  the  old  ropes.  This  method 
is  used  often  where  material  is  being  hoisted  during  the  day 
and  sinking  done  at  night.  A  small  sinking  cage  is  slang 
under  the  regular  cage  or  a  bucket  is  used  instead,  the 
material  being  hoisted  to  the  old  shaft-bottom  level  and  there 
taken  back  into  the  old  workings  and  gobbed.  The  disad- 
vantages of  this  method  are  that  all  the  water  from  theoM 
sump  drains  through  the  false  bottom  and  down  on  the 
sinkers  at  their  work,  and  there  is  always  danger  of  materiali 
falling  down  the  shaft  on  the  sinkers. 
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t  Mtthod. — At  a  short  distance  from  the  shaft 
1  and  on  a  passageway  that  is  not  much  used,  a  steep 
\b.  Fig.  84.  or  small  shaft  is  sunk,  the  depth  of  sinking 

rig  on  the  amount  of  rock  necessary  to  be  left  as  a 
under  the  old  sump  while  the  deepening  proceeds. 
'loot  of  the  slope  a  level  heading  be  is  first  driven  to 
^osite  face  of  the  shaft;  the  roof  of  this  heading  is 
^  timbered  by  setting  the  collars  in  hitches  cut  in 
|ks,  before  the 


lie  sinking  is  complete  and  the  shaft  timbered,  the  main 
is  drained  and  the  two  shafts  connected  by  driving 
E  from  below,  or  downwards  from  the  bottom  of  the 
rom  a  strong  temporary  staging  erected  at  c. 
Third  Method. — Fig.  85  shows  the  method  of  deepen- 
ibaft  while  the  upper  part  is  in  use,  by  opening  only 
rtion  of  the  shaft  area  not  under  the  hoistway  for  a 
p  of  12  to  15  feet,  and  then  widening  it  out  the  entire 
e  main  shaft.     This  leaves  a  roof  of  rock  (penCke) 


no 
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thai  shields  the  men.  When  another  lift  has  been  sunk,  tba 
penttee  is  cut  away  and  another  started  for  the  next  drop. 
The  hoisting  is  done 
hv  an  undergroarf 
i_t  gme  or  by  buckd 
and  windlass. 

mi  _L  .---,_;  101.    Upraising. 

I  "     1^  f'  '^  often  necessary, 

■■    ■■'  I  in  order  lo  gain  ti 

to  drive  a  shaft 
wards  from  the  inside 
workings  as  weii  as 
dnwnwards  from  ihe 
surface.  At  times, 
.shafts  are  driven  ea- 
tirely  from  below, 
this  being  often  Hit 
(.■:ise  with  escape  or 
air-shafts,  which 
frequently  started 
from  the  workings 
below.  Upralsluft, 
or  driving  upwards,  is  more  expensive  than  sinking,  so  far  a 
the  labor  of  driving  is  concerned;  but  there  is  a  saving  wbea 
the  work  is  wholly  performed  by  upraising,  as  it  is  then  nol 
necessary  to  set  up  a  sinking  plant  on  the  surface,  and  an 
engineer's  wages  are  also  saved.  The  material  is  generally 
stowedin  the  old  workings  below,  but  sometimes  when  room  is 
not  available  it  is  sent  to  the  surface.  Before  commencing  lo 
drive  upwards,  a  careful  survey  is  made  to  establish  the  (our 
corners  of  the  shaft  in  the  mine  immediately  under  the  sur- 
face location.  Four  iron  pins  are  driven  in  the  bottom  to 
mark  these  corners.  If  necessary,  posts  or  timber  cribs  are 
set  to  secure  the  roof  around  the  place  before  blasting 
begun.  When  the  excavation  has  proceeded  upwards  S  « 
10  feet  in  the  roof,  the  bottom  is  cleaned  up,  ihe  pii" 
located,    and    the    shaft   tested   for    alinement   by   baa£iiiB 
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■bobs  in  each  of  the  four  corners.  Timbering  is  then 
by  first  setting  a  heavy  square  frame  /,  Fig.  86,  in 
)f,  resting  on  substantial  posts  and  sills,  as  shown  in 
[Ure.  The  inside  measurement  of  the  frame  must 
jond  to  ihe  size  of  the  shaft  in  the  clear  when  tim-  - 

This  frame  is  exactly  located  by  means  of  the  plumb- 
Wnging  over  the  four  points  previously  established, 
ihen  firmly  wedged  in  place  The  timbering  of  the 
t  built  up  on  this  frame  after  the  urdinarv  manner  of 
mbering.  The 
ing  is  carried 
le  to  the  roof 
cttcahle,  and  a 
in  is  carried 
[ding  the  shaft 
Iwo  compart- 
This  par- 
may  later  be 
1  the  operation 
shaft  as  one 
jermanent  par- 
,  and  should  be 
I  accordingly. 
Kavy  bulkhead 
constructed  at 
Htorn  of  the 
and  a  chute 
pd   under    the  ''"■  ^' 

compartment  A,  by  which  the  loose  material  excavated 
pnd  thrown  into  this  compartment  may  be  drawn  and 
:  as  required.  To  control  the  descent  of  the  loose 
al  in  this  compartment,  a  door  is  arranged  at  the  foot 
chute.  The  compartment  ta  serves  the  double  purpose 
lanway  and  air-shaft,  an'd  for  this  purpose  it  is  divided 
emporary  partition.  A  ladder  is  constructed  in  the 
ly,  by  which  the  workmen  travel  up  and  down, 
ke  operation  of  upraising,  the  workmen  ascend  the 
y  by  the  ladder  and  stand  on  a  temporary  platform,  or 
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on  the  loose  material  that  is  allowed  to  fill  the  compartment  h. 
The  material  is  drawn  from  this  compartment  only  as  is 
required  to  furnish  g:ood  standing  room  at  the  face.  In 
upraising:,  the  ventilation  of  the  shaft  is  always  more  or  less  ^ 
di£5cult,  owing:  to  the  tendency  of  the  smoke  and  hot  bad  air  -3 
to  remain  at  the  top.  The  air  compartment  may  be  con — 
nected,  by  a  box,  to  the  main  air-course  while  the  manwayi 
open  to  the  return,  or  vice  versa;  by  this  means,  a  fair  cur- 
rent of  air  may  be  maintained  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  or  upraise. 
At  times,  a  small  blower  is  used  to  blow  the  air  into  the  face 
When  compressed  air  is  used  to  operate  the  drills,  there  wilC^  -j 
be  air  sufficient  for  the  ventilation  of  the  upraise  withotiAc:v  «t 
making  other  provision.  The  timbers  required  must  b^zz^t 
taken  up  the  man  way  or  the  air  compartment.  When  blast  .«^.s 
ing,  the  manway  and  air  compartments  are  covered  wit^f  it 
heavy  planks,  to  avoid  the  material  loosened  by  the  bias 
falling  down  the  shaft  and  breaking  the  ladders  or  partition: 


CONTRACTS  FOR  SHAFT  SINKING 

102.     A  bore-hole  record  of  the  various  strata  to  be  pass»  ^ssti 
through  is  usually  available,  and  the  sinking  contractor  thec^  :^re 
fore  knows  what  he  must  expect  and  bids  accordingly,     lET  Jllis 
contract  generally  requires  him  to  sink  a  certain  distance,         •  or 
to  a  certain  |coal  or  ore  body,  to  properly  timber  the  whc^  -aoJe 
shaft,  and  to  put  heavy  timber,  horn  sets,  water  rings,  e^^aetc. 
where  he  is  directed  by  the  owner.     The  sinker  is  oft*^  'ten 
required  to  give  bond  for  faithful  performance  of  work  and  o^c:    nly 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  price  agreed  on  per  foot  is  pai^P^  at 
the  end  of  each  month,  the  remaining  part  being  withheld  u^^=DtfJ 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  contract.    In  order  to  protect        the 

company  against  the  filing  of  liens  for  unpaid  labor  or  matei isih 

the  contractor  is  often  required  to  present  all  bills  for  mate-    ^ai 
used  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  to  the  company;  and  to     :Ar- 
nish  the  company  with  a  correct  pay  roll  of  all  labor  emplo  "yed 
each  month;  such  bills  and  pay  rolls  to  be  paid  directly  by 
the  company  and  charged  to  the  contractor's  account,     accf 
deducted  from  any  amount  due  him  on  the  contract. 


Ill  1  h.^  JWI 
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I  The   head-frame,    engines,   pumps,   and    explosives   may 

be  furnished  by  either  party  as  may  be  agreed  on.  The 
owner  or  operator  of  the  property  usually  furnishes  the 
power  and  men  for  hoisting  the  material  excavated  and  any 
'wrater  above  a  certain  limited  amount,  the  lumber,  and  other 
supplies,  such  as  cement,  nails,  etc.  The  contractor  usually 
furnishes  the  drills  and  other  tools  and  the  drillers  and 
laborers. 

When  inviting  bids  for  a  contract  for  sinking  a  shaft,  the 
company  is  expected  to  provide  a  set  of  specifications  giving 
such  information  as  may  be  in  their  possession  that  will 
enable  the  bids  for  the  work  to  be  made  intellieently,  and 
slating  the  exact  requirements  that  will  afterwards  form  part 
of  the  contract. 

A  date  is  set  by  the  company  when  all  the  bids  received 
will  be  opened,  examined,  and  the  contract  awarded,  often  "to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder."     The  company  usually,  how- 
ever, reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids. 
Where  a  bond  is  required,  it  is  sometimes  requested  that  the 
nature  of  the  bond  be  submitted  with  the  bid  for  the  approval 
of  the  company, 
^m       No  form  of  contract  can  be  given  that  will  be  of  universal 
^1  application,  but  the  following  form  will  serve  as  a  guide  in 
^H  drawing  up  such  contracts. 

^B     Tl 

^Bktw< 


This  Agreeinent  made  this day  of A.  D.  19 , 

ntheCountyoI 
_and  State  oL — . . „,  party  of  the  first  part 


tnd ol ,  in  the  County  o£_ 

State  of ,  party  ol  the  second  part. 

Tbe  party  of  the  linii  part,  fur  and  in  coasideratioa  of  (he  agree- 
tb«Dts  hereinafter  contained  and  for  the  further  sum  o(  one  dollar  (81) 
to  blm  in  hand  paid,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged, 
Agrees  to  sink  a  shaft  upon  the  property  of  party  of  the  second  part 
'ocAtcd  in . ,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cations furnished  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  and  which  form  part 
**I  this  agreeraenl,  and  which  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  party  of 
tHe  second  part,  and  to  turn  over  the  completed  work  within  the  time 
h«reio«fIer  specilied,  free  from  all  Ikns  or  encumbrances  whatsoever, 

rthe  final  inspection  and  acceptance  ol  the  party  of  the  second  part, 
Tbe  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  furnish  the  party  of  the  first 
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part  from  time  to  time,  aa  requested,  sxxeb  further  plaos  or  cxplou- 
tioDs  as  may  be  uecessary  to  detail  and  llluslratf  tbe  work  to  be  done. 
and  they  shall  form  part  oC  the  contract,  so  far  as  they  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  original  plans  and  spec  lli  cat  ions. 

Art.  I.     DiMEKSiciNS. — The  shaft  is  to  be ( )l(tt 

long  and ( )  feet  wide  in  the  clear,  and  id  order  lo  liee(» 

the  shaft  true  lo  size  and  plumb,  six  lines  must  be  suspended,  unc  us 
each  corner  and  one  in  the  middle  on  each  side,  as  directed  by  Ih^ 
party  of  the  second  part,  and  no  points  in  the  ends  or  sides  of  th^ 
completed  shaft  shall  project  outside  these  lines.  The  comeis  to  l>» 
well  squared,  and  all  loose  rock  in  the  walls  of  shaft  must  be  lnmint>d 
down  and  made  secure  as  the  work  advances. 

Aht.  II.     Deith.— The   depth   of  shaft  to  be  abont — ■'. 

(_ )  feet,  ot  from  the  surface  to  a  point .feet  below  tl»* 

vein  or  seam,  Ihe  twelve  feel  below  the . _veW 

or  seam  being  for  a  sump. 

Abt.  III.  Water.— The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  lo  make  ^^ 
lodgraenis  or  sumps  for  water  where  and  when  required  and  nogs  C<^ 
conducting  the  waler  to  the  sump,  lo  make  all  platforms  (or  setting  " 
pumps  and  roofs  for  protecting  the  same  from  falling  debris  from  bla^*' 
or  otherwise,  aud  to  do  all  necessary  work  in  the  shaft  fur  the  pr'He;-^ 
lion  of  machinery  and  pipes  placed  therein,  as  directed  from  time  ** 
time  by  Ihe  party  of  the  second  part. 

Art.  IV.  Work.— The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  lo  prosecim  ■^ 
the  work  with  all  possible  vigor  aud  despatch,  and  in  a  good  wor9^ 
manlike  manner.  As  many  men  must  be  worked  on  a  shift  as  the  par*- J 
of  the  second  part  thinks  proper  and  three  (3)  shifts  of  eight  (8)  hou  «^ 
each  must  he  worked  in  every  24  hours  except  Sunday.  Steam  or»-* 
drills  will  be  allowed  after  the  first  2fi  feet,  eicept  in  rock  where  in  tt» ' 
judgment  of  the  party  ot  the  second  part  it  will  be  delriitiental  to  Ifc» " 

shaft.     If  steam  or  air  drills  are  used,  at  least machines  mu  ^ 

be  used  at  one  time  when  required. 

Art,  V,  Should  Ihe  party  of  the  first  part  at  any  time  refuse  C^ 
neglect  to  snpply  a  sufficiency  of  properly  skilled  workmen,  or  of  mat"^^ 
rials  of  the  proper  quality,  or  fail  in  any  respect  to  prosecute  thewor^  ' 
with  promptness  and  diligence,  or  fail  in  the  performance  of  any  e:^^ 
the  agreements  herein  contained,  the  party  of  the  second  pari  shall  t^ 

at  liberty,  after , days'  written  notice  lo  the  party  of  the  lii^^ 

part,  to  provide  any  such  labor  or  materials,  and  to  deduct  the  co^^^ 
thereof  from  any  money  then  due  or  thereafter  (o  become  due  lo  th^» 
party  of  the  first  pari  under  this  contract;  or  lo  lerrainate  ihe  cciotm*^ 
and  lo  enler  upon  the  premises  and  take  possession,  for  the  purpo^^ 
of  completing  the  work  comprehended  under  this  contract,  ot  ■ll  mal^^ 
rials,  tools,  and  appliances  thereon,  and  to  employ  any  other 
or  persons  to  (inish  the  work,  and  to  provide  the  materials  tberefw- 
■□d  in  case  of  such  discontinuance  of  the  contract  the  party  of  the  Ef 
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shall  Dot  be  entitled  to  receive  any  further  payment  uader  thia 
toCract  until  the  said  work  shall  be  wholly  finished,  , 
e  unpaid  balance  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  under  this  contract  shall 
cee<t  the  expense  incurred  hy  the  parly  of  the  second  part  in  finisb- 
l  Cbe  work,  such  excess  shall  be  paid  by  the  party  of  the  second  part 
the  parly  of  the  first  part;  but  i£  such  expense  shall  exceed  such 
unpaid  balance,  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  pay  the  difference  to 
the  party  of  the  second  part.  The  expense  incurred  by  the  party  ot 
Ihe  second  part  as  herein  provided,  either  tor  furnishing  materials  o 
for  finishing  Ihe  work,  and  any  damage  incurred  through  such  default, 
shall  t>e  audited  and  certified  by  a  board  of  three  arbitrators,  each 
party  selecting  one  and  these  two  choosing  a  third,  and  the  certified 
findings  of  such  board  o(  arbitrators  shall  be  conclusive  upon  the 
parties.  If  the  party  of  the  first  part  or  any  of  his  employes  conduct 
himself  improperly  or  does  anylhing  to  injure  the  work,  he  shall  b« 
discViai-ged  immediately. 

A«tT.  VI.     Labor  and  Material.— The  party  of  the  first  part  must 
furtiish  all  necessary  help  and  material  for  the  execution  of  the  work, 

except   aa  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  render  not  later  than  the 

™y    ot   each  month  the  time  and  wage  rate  per  day  of  each  man  and 

^y   that  has  worked  for  him  on  said  shaft  during  the  previous  month, 

"■■"^•i  the  said  parly  of  the  first  part  hereby  authorizes  and  directs  the 

party    <jf  the  second  part  as  tar  as  the  parly  ot  Ihe  second  part  shall  b« 

'Ddebt^d  to  the  party  of  Ihe  first  part,  to  pay  on  the ^day  of  each 

""••nth  on  a  pay  roll  to  be  made  out  and  approved  by  both  the  parties 

"I  the 

pay    r. 

^     ^-t-nounts  so   paid   to   the   account   ot  first   party,   deducting  such 

*-*^^  nt  from  anv  money  due  or  that  may  become  due  later  on  th 

.  ^^"X-.  VII.    Macbinbrv. — The  parly  of  the  second  part  agreei  t 
..     ***^'h  machinery  and  powerand  a  hoisting  engineer  tor  hoisting  from 

^^aft,  and  when  the  amount  of  water  exceeds ( ) 

"^■^^^its  per  hour,  he  will  furnish  pump  and  one  machinist  to  assist  tha 
of  the  first  part  to  put  the  pump  and  pipes  in  place.  He  will 
■"  ^vmish  iron  and  ties  for  track  to  dump  and  cars  for  same,  and 
'  ^-*  *Dber  and  nails  required  inside  the  shaft. 
^**.-r.  VIII.  Timbering.— The  work  of  timbering,  putting  ii 
^  -  guides,  and  so  forth,  will  be  done  by  the  party  of  the  first  part, 
Sf  not  put  in  satisfactorily  to  the  party  of  the  second  part,  the 
■"  ot  the  second  part  reserves  the  right  of  stopping  the  party  o(  the 
])art  and  his  men,  and  of  putting  them  in  himself  with  his  a 

at  the  expense  ot  the  party  of  the  first  part. 
E«T.  IX.  Payment. — The  said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby 
&LS  to  pay  to  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  in  the  manner  and  at 
"ates  following,  to  wit:  the   sum   of dollars  ( ) 


first  and  second  parts,  such  sums  as  may  be  due  as  stated  it 
•U  to  the  employes  of  the  first  parly,  and  to  charge  the  total  of 


P**T:5.^ 
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per  Uneal  yard  (or  each  and  every  yard  of  surface  or  drift  sunk,  and 

dollars  { )  per  lineal  yard  for  each  and  every  lineal 

yard  of  rock  drlveQ.  Gravel  and  boulders  do  not  cooslitute  rock,  io 
the  meaning  of  this  contract,  except  boulders  of  considerable  site  aad 
frequency  requiring  continued  blasting.  An  occasional  boulder  req^li^ 
ing  to  be  blasted  is  not  to  be  classed  as  rock. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  shall  be  given  monthly  estimatesoftba 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  further  agrees  that  he  will  pt)r 

ihe  said  parly  of  the  first  part  on  or  before  the ( ) 

(lay  of  each  month  for  the  work  done  during  the  preceding  monih  ii 
the  prices  hereinbefore  agreed  to  be  paid  for  said  work  as  speciSed. 
and  that  he  will  after  paying  the  men  employed  by  the  said  pstlrol 
the  first  part  at  Ihe  times  and  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  specified,  tin 
amounts  due  them  as  shown  by  the  pay  roll  to  be  made  as  alorBfaJd; 
provided,  however,  that  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  beeotitled 
under  this  contract  to  receive  for  work  done  an  amount  equal  Io  lb* 
amount  called  for  by  said  pay  roll,  and  provided  further  that  in  Do 
case  shall  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  be  liable  for  services  fw- 
dered  by  any  person  or  persons  employed  by  the  said  party  of  tbe  Grd 
part  to  any  greater  extent  or  amount  than  there  shall  be  due  tbe 
said  party  of  the  first  part  for  work  done  as  heretofore  agreed. 

And  further,  tbe  said  parly  of  the  second  part  shall  have  the  right 
to  retain  from  the  monthly  payments  due  first  party  and  hereinbefort 
agreed  to  be  made  upon  each  monthly  estimate,  the  sum  of  ten  (10) 
per  cent,  of  such  estimate,  for  the  first  hundred  feet  or  fraction  theiwl, 
seven  and  one-halt  ("J)  per  cent,  for  the  second  hundred  feet  or  fraclion 
thereof,  five  (&)  percent,  for  the  third  hundred  feet  or  fraction  thertof, 
and  two  and  one-half  (21)  per  cent,  for  any  traclioi:  of  the  rera»ini"S 
distance  until  Ihe  completion  of  said  shaft,  satisfactorily  to  tbe  party 
of  the  second  part.  The  amount  so  retained  to  be  paid  to  tbe  tai^ 
party  of  the  first  part  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  work  by  the  secoad 
party  when  the  shaft  shall  have  been  completed  in  accordance  with  ttw 
terms  of  this  contract  and  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  parly  o* 
Ihe  second  part. 

Art.  X,  Acceptance  of  Work, — Upon  the  completion  of  the  work 
and  within  the  time  hereinbefore  specified,  (he  party  of  the  first  paft 
shall  signify,  in  writing,  his  readiness  to  turn  over  the  work  (or  th» 
final  inspection  and  acceptance  of  the  second  party:  such  inspection  and 
acceptance  to  be  made  by  the  duly  qualified  officers  or  agents  o(  said 

second  party,  within days  after  tbe  receipt  of  the  notice  tbit 

the  work  is  ready  for  them. 

The  party  of  Ihe  first  part  shall  not  remove  any  of  the  machinery, 
tents,  toots,  or  other  implements  used  in  tbe  work  from  Ihe  groDod, 
until  after  receiving  the  written  acceptance  of  Ihe  work  by  the  uil 
second  party,  which  machinery,  tents,  tools,  and  implemenu  sbiU 
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remain  subject  to  attachment  by  said  second  party  in  case  of  a  deficit 
the  final  settlement. 

After  the  final  inspection  and  before  accepting  the  work,  the  party 
i  the  second  part  shall  have  the  right  to  advertise  for  any  unpaid 
laims  for  labor  or  material  used  in  the  work,  a  certain  length  of  time  as 
ay  be  required  by  law,  before  writing  the  final  acceptance  of  the 
*^0irork,  permitting  the  removal  of  the  chattels  belonging  to  the  first 
jparty.  In  case  the  total  amounts  paid  by  the  second  party  for  labor 
&nd  material  and  chargeable  to  the  first  party  shall  exceed  the  total 
Amount  to  be  paid  for  the  work  under  the  terms  of  this  contract,  the 
said  second  party  shall  have  the  right  to  attach  and  hold  the  aforesaid 
chattels,  machinery,  tents,  tools,  and  other  implements  used  during  the 
prosecution  of  the  work,  to  recoup  the  amount  of  such  deficit. 

Art.  XI.    Rbsponsibility.— The  party  of  the  first  part  will  be 
responsible  for  all  accidents  on  his  own  part,  or  on  the  part  of  any  one 
of  his  men,  and  will  save  harmless  the  party  of  the  second  part  from  all 
claims  for  damage  for  injuries  received  by  any  of  them  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work. 

The  party  of  the  first  part  will  provide  for  the  ventilation  of  the 
shaft  during  sinking  and  will  see  that  all  the  requirements  of  the  Mine 
Law  are  strictly  complied  with. 
In  witness  whereof  the  parties  of  these  presents  have  hereunto  set 

their  hands  and  seals  this day  of 10 

— . [sbal]  . 

[sbal]  . 


■e.  . 


METHODS  OF  WORKING 

(PART  1) 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  COAL  MINES 


INTRODUCTION 

1.  The  deTelopment,  or  exploitation,  of  a  mine  is 
the  productive  working  of  the  mine  as  disting^uished  from  its 
exploration  or  prospecting.  The  method  adopted  for  work- 
ing a  bed  of  coal  depends  mainly  on  the  character,  thickness, 
^d  inclination  of  the  coal  bed  and  the  character  and  thick- 
ness of  the  cover  over  the  coal.  The  conditions  in  any  given 
Coal  field  therefore  should  determine  the  best  method  of 

fining  for  that  field.     Each  mining  region  and  each  coal 

*^ain  in  a  mining  region  often  present  different  problems; 

^nsequently,  there  are  a  number  of  methods  of  mining  coal 

^d  no  one  method  will  answer  for  all  mines. 


SURFACE  STRIPPINOS 

8.  Conditions  Favorable  to  Stripping^* — Coal  beds 
*^^  sometimes  found  under  a  thin  covering  of  earth  or  rock 
*<>  that  it  is  possible  to  strip  the  coal;  that  is,  to  remove  this 
Covering  and  then  blast  the  coal  directly  from  the  bed  as  in 
^^^rrying. 

^^e  conditions  that  determine  when  stripping  is  advisable 
^^  the  quality  and  thickness  of  the  coal  bed  and  the  char- 
*^ter  and  amount  of  covering  to  be  removed.     No  definite 
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rule  can  be  given  that  will  determine  absolutely  when  strip- 
ping is  practicable,  but  the  method  has  been  carried  on  wilb 
the  covering  varying  from  a  few  feet  up  to  as  high  u 
125  feet.  This  method  of  mining  becomes  impracticable 
when  the  cost  of  stripping  and  mining  exceeds  the  value  of 
the  product,  and  the  bed  must  then  be  opened  by  means  of 
a  drift,  a  shaft,  or  a  slope. 

3.     Anthracite  Strlpplngs. — The  most  extensive  coal 
slrippings  in  the  United  States  are  those  in  the  antbradtt 


fields  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  where  beds  of  coal,  often  from  I 
40  feet  to  60  feet  in  thickness  and  sometimes  even  more, 
steeply  inclined  at  the  outcrop  or  lie  in  basins  above  which  1 
there  is  little  cover;  a  large  amount  of  coal  can  thus  be 
easily  reached   by  the    removal  of   a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  overburden.     A  rule  often   given  in  connection  ] 
with  these  strippings  is  that  the  bed  can  be  stripped  if  not  J 
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;e  tons  of  overburden  must  be  removed  for 
on  of  coal  mined. 

1  shows  the  method  of  stripping  the  Mammoth  bed  near 
on,  Pemisylvania.  The  coal  is  here  about  60  feet  thick 
Iches  about  40°.  It  orieiaally  outcropped  at  the  sur- 
id  where  stripping  was  begun  only  a  small  amount  of 
refuse  had  to  be  removed  before  the  coal  was 
Owing  to  the  dip  of  the  coal,  the  overburden 
:s  thicker  quite  rapidly;  at  the  left  of  the  illustration  it 
about  20  feet  thick.  The  method  of  operation  is  to 
B  the  surface  soil  and  any  loose  overlying  rock  with  a 
■hovel  and  then  to  mine  out  the  coal  with  pick  and 

aided  by  an  occasional  blast.  The  loosened  coal  is 
sd  by  hand,  or  with  a  steam  shovel,  into  cars,  which 
Btfid  up  a  plane.  The  work  is  usually  carried  on  in  sev- 
ticbes  at  the  same  time.     The  coal  from  the  bench  a  is 

up  the  plane  b,  while  that  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
sed  up  a  plane  on  the  other  side,  the  bottom  of  which 

seen  at  c.  Work  on  tlie  bench  a  is  represented  as 
inaed,    as    is    shown    by   the    track  b   being   partly 


iltamlnoae-Coal  StrlpplnRs. ^Extensive  stripping 
t  been  done   in  some  of  the  river  bottoms  of  the 


fer  Coal  Field  where  the  formations  are  like 
Fig.   2.     The  overburden   is   removed  by 
Novels  of  the   ordinary  type,   by   special    machines 
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similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  2,  or  in  some  cases  by  hydra. n- 
lie  power  where  water  is  available  or  where  there  is  a  fall  ^o 
carry  off  the  water.  Below  the  loose  surface  materially  a 
layer  of  slate  or  shale  b  several  feet  in  thickness  is  usually 
found  directly  overlying  the  coal;  this  must  frequently  l^e 
drilled  and  blasted  before  it  can  be  removed.  As  soon  sls 
the  coal  face  has  been  opened  up,  a  track  c  is  laid  along  tl^e 
face,  and  the  coal  as  it  is  loosened  from  the  face  is  load.^^d 
with  the  shovel  directly  into  railroad  cars  running  on  a  traLck 
as  shown.  In  some  cases  the  railroad  cars  cannot  be  talc^n 
to  the  coal  face  and  the  coal  is  then  loaded  into  small  car's, 
which  must  be  subsequently  hoisted  up  an  inclined  plsLXie 
as  was  shown  in  Fig.  1  and  then  dumped  into  railroad 
cars.  As  the  coal  face  is  advanced,  the  tracks  are  moved 
close  up  to  the  face  so  that  there  is  a  minimum  handlins^  of 
the  coal. 

The  excavator  shown  in  Fig.  2  is  a  modified  form  of  dipper 
dredge.     The  method  of  operating  these  excavators  is  to  dig 
a  channel,  or  dry  canal,  along  one  boundary  of  the  area  to   be 
stripped.    A  track  is  then  laid  in  this  channel  and  successive 
strips  of  overburden  are  removed,  exposing  the  surface   of 
the  coal,  which  is  then  taken  out  and  loaded  into  railroad 
cars.     These    excavators    usually  work    in   pairs — the    first 
removing  the  overburden  to  a  depth  of  20  feet,  while    the 
second  excavator  loads  the  coal  from  a  section  of  the  same 
width.    After  the  first  cut  has  been  made,  the  waste  material 
is  placed  in  the  excavation  made  by  taking  out  the  coal,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  track  c  from  the  coal  face. 

5.  Disposal  of  the  Overburden. — The  disposal  of  tht 
overburden  in  stripping  is  usually  an  important  consideration 
and  as  its  thickness  increases  the  difficulty  becomes  greater- 
If  the  overburden  has  to  be  transported  to  any  great  distance, 
the  expense  of  this  transportation  may  preclude  the  use  ^' 
the  stripping  method.  The  presence  in  the  cover  of  mn^^ 
water  or  sand  greatly  increases  the  cost  of  stripping,  and  ^^ 
many  of  the  deposits  available  for  stripping  lie  in  river  bc:^^' 
toms,  which  are  subject  to  overflow,  there  is  often  considerate ^^ 
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expense  and  difficulty  encountered   owing  to   the  flooding 
of   the  slrippings.     In  such  cases,  a  dam  or  embankment  is 
frequently  built  along  the  river  bank  with  the  material  taken 
I     from  above  the  coal  beds,  as  shown  at  e.  Fig.  2, 

C  Comimrisoii  of  Stripping  and  Hlntng  t'uder 
Cover. — The  adrantagea  of  stripping  over  underground 
Work  are  that  no  timber  is  required,  the  men  work  in  pure 
air  and  can  therefore  accomplish  more,  there  is  no  danger 
fiom  firedamp,  mine  fires,  falls  of  roof  and  sides,  no  timbering 
and  much  belter  supervision  of  the  work  is  possible.  There  is 
no  cost  for  ventilating  machinery,  and  if  any  hoisting  is  neces- 
sary only  the  simplest  kind  of  machinery  is  required.  More- 
o^'er,  a  larger  working  face  is  usually  obtainable  and  in  this 
way  the  output  can  be  increased  as  desired. 

The  dlsudvautoKt^s  of  stripping  are  that  the  work  is 
greatly  retarded  or  completely  stopped  in  stormy  or  very 
cold  weather,  while  the  disposal  of  the  overburden  is  fre- 

Iqtiently  a  serious  problem.  By  combining  stripping  with 
ODderground  development,  a  mean  cost  of  working  may 
be  obtained,  which  is  considerably  less  than  by  ordinary 
nnderground  methods,  and  the  underground  work  can  be 
laid  out  to  better  advantage,  as  the  immediate  demand  for 
Boal  13  supplied  from  the  strippiogs. 
'  BOOM- AND- PILLAR  MKTHOD 

7.  General  Description, — ^The  rooni-nnd-plllar 
metbod  is  the  oldest  of  the  methods  of  mining,  and  is  the 
one  generally  used  in  the  mines  of  the  United  States.  As 
showti  in  Fig.  3,  the  total  coal  area  is  divided  into  small  dis- 
tricts, or  blocks,  by  main  entries,  gangways,  or  passageways  a 
and  cross-enirits  b;  the  coal  in  each  block  is  mined  by  turning 
off  from  the  side  entries  a  number  of  comparatively  small 
places  c  called  rooms,  chambers,  stails,  or  breasts.  A  portion 
of  the  coal  is  left  as  pillars  d  to  support  the  roof  and  over- 
lying strata,  cross-cuts,  or  break-throughs,  e  being  made  through 
the  pillars  at  certain  intervals  so  as  to  connect  the  rooms  and 
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■  secure  better  ventilation  at  the  working  face.  Tha  j 
IpTal  of  the  coal  in  driving  the  entries  and  rooms  ts  called  I 
pin/  working  or  first  winniitg  of  the  coal.  ' 

Wiless  it  is  necessary  to  leave  in  the  pillars  in  order  to 
Ivent  the  surface  above  the  workings  from  sinking,  these 
HLTsare  usually  removed  after  the  rooms  have  been  driven 
(nil  length;  and  unless  the  pillars  can  be  removed  the 
in-and-pillar  method  of  working  ia  very  wasteful  of  coal, 
rem  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  coal  must 
left  in  the  pillars  by  the  first  working.  The  removal  of 
pillars  is  known  as  seeotid  working,  robbing,  drawing  back  1 
fiillars,  pillar  working,  or  pillar  drawing.  I 

the  mine  plan  shown  in  Fig.  3,  the  entries  and  rooms  1 
very  irregularly  laid  out;  but  whenever  possible  the  I 
entries  *  are  driven  at  right  angles  to  the  main  entries  a  | 
at  regular  intervals  along  the  main  entries.  The  1 
»s  should  also,  in  a  flat  seam,  be  driven  parallel  to  ' 
other  and  not  irregularly,  as  shown.  I 

ROOM8 

,  UefliiltloDs. — The  faco  of  a  room  is  the  end  where  , 
Coal  is  being  mined.  The  face  is  sometimes  called  iha  j 
U  of  the  room.  I 

iby  is  toward  the  face  of  the  workings  and  away  from  I 
mtrance. 

Btby  is  toward  the  entrance  and  away  from  the  face. 
he  rib  is  tbe  coal  along  the  side  of  a  room  entry  or 
r  opening.  I 

,  Tnmlnir  Off  the  Room. — A  room  a.  Fig.  4,  is  not  ' 
ally  turned  off  the  entry  b  full  width,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
n  entry  pillar  c,  sometimes  railed  a  stump,  between 
B  room  and  entry  to  protect  the  entry.  The  connection  d 
^ween  the  widened  room  and  the  entry  is  the  neck,  or 
lODth,  of  the  room,  which  is  ordinarily  the  same  width  as 
B  entry — 6  to  10  feel  wide  and  from  9  to  30  feet  long- 
ending  on  the  roof  pressure;  the  length  of  the  neck  is  the 
oce  from  the  entry  to  the  point  at  which  the  room  begins 


I 

^M  (he  entry  to  furnish  a  substantial  and  proper-sized  entry  pill 

^^^H^^,ooai  necks  should  be  carefully  driven  so  as  [ 
^^^^^^Bb   entry    rib    or    the    roof    unnecessarltjr. 
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eferabiy  be  mined  by  hand  or  machine  and  the  ribs 
sheared,  but  they  are  ofien  blasted  off  the  solid.  As  the 
miner  is  usually  paid  yardage  or  given  an  extra  allowance 

■  driving  such   narrow  places,  he  can  afford  to  do  this 

irk  more  carefully. 
f  The  mine  foreman  usually  marks  off  on  the  rib  of  the  entry 
t  position  of  the  mouth  of  each  room  before  the  work  of 
hrainE  begins.     Care  should  be  taken  in  placing  the  first 

lOtB  not  to  unnecessarily  break  the  rib  outside  the  marks 
^ven  for  the  room  neck.     It  is  not  possible  to  avoid  this  in 

1  coal,  but  a  bad  practice  prevails  among  a  large  number 

E  miners  of  placing  a  shot  on  the  rib  line  and  breaking 
>al  equally  on  both  sides,  thus  making  the  mouth  of  the 
room  unnecessarily  wide.  In  bituminous  coal  die  rib  should 
be  sheared  at  the  inby  mark  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  or  30  inches, 
and  a  grip  shot  hole  may  then  be  drilled  from  a  point  some- 
what outside  the  outby  mark,  thus  cutting  off  the  sharp 
comer  to  provide  a  better  clearance  for  the  switch.     After 

the  first  shot  has  been  fired  on  the  outby  rib,  this  rib  should 

be  sheared  on  the  line  given  by  the  mine  foreman  and  the 

neck  is  then  driven  the  same  as  an  entry. 

10.  Wldeninif  Out  the  Boom. — After  the  room  neck 
•las  been  completed,  ihe  roomis  widened  out  on  one  side,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  or  on  both  sides,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The 
'"oorns  may  be  gradually  widened  out  along  an  inclined  line. 
^s  shown  in  Fig.  i,  or  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  entry,  as 
*hown  in  Fig.  5.  The  former  is  the  preferable  method,  as 
'bt;  process  of  widening  is  more  easily  carried  out  in  this 
''^^y.     A  very  common  form   of  widening  a  room   is  that 


shovffn  in  Fig.  4.  in  which  the  c 
°P  to  the  face,  while  the  roon 
side.     The  shorter  rooms  on  : 


itby  rib  is  continued  straight 
is  widened  out  on  its  inby 
mine  plan  are  the  last  that 


^^'e  been  turned  and  they  therefore  usually  indicate  the  inby 
''  the  reioe. 


^ffh. 


ll.    Position  of  Track. — It  is  usually  customary  to  lay 

'6  tr.^ck  a!'ni/  ihe  straight  rib,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  when  the 

"    ■!  out  on  one  side  only,  although  in  some 
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cases  the  track  is  laid  tip  the  center  of  the  room,  as  shown  £.  ^xi 
Fig.  5,  in  order  to  reduce  the  distance  it  is  necessary  ^.o 
handle  the  coal  at  the  face.  The  roof  is  supported  over  tb^e 
track  and  at  the  working  face  by  props.  The  rock  and  oth^^r 
waste  material  is  usually  stored  in  the  space  at  the  side  ^cDf 
the  track.  It  is  of  advantage  to  allow  the  roof  to  fall  ^cdf 
settle  on  the  waste,  or  ^^od,  as  it  is  called,  in  these  vaca^^^t 
spaces  in  the  rooms  so  long  as  the  falls  do  not  interfere  wi.  nh 
the  roadway,  since  a  fall  of  the  roof  relieves  the  weight  ^kdo 
the  pillars. 

12.  Width  of  Rooms. — Rooms  should  be  turned  off 
entry  at  definite  distances  apart,  the  distance  between  r< 
centers  and  the  width  of  the  room  depending  on  the  charae  "^er 
of  the  roof,  the  coal  and  the  bottom,  the  thickness  of  ^Hhe 
coal,  and  the  amount  of  cover  above  the  coal.  A  rule  for  -"fltiie 
widths  of  room  and  pillar  applicable  to  all  mines  cannot  be 
given,  as  each  particular  coal  bed  and  each  coal  field  IHias 
certain  room-and-pillar  widths  that  have  been  found  to  t^vest 
meet  its  peculiar  conditions. 

The  distances  between  the  centers  vary  from  33  feel^  to 
80  feet  under  different  conditions.     With  40-foot  centers, 
the  pillars  are  usually  12  to  16  feet  wide,  and  the  room^   28 
to  24  feet  wide.     When  the  centers  are  farther  apart  tl:7ai3 
40  feet,  the  pillars  are  often  20  to  30  feet  wide. 

Narrow  rooms,  about  12  feet  wide,  are  often  driven  and 
wide  pillars  of  60  to  70  feet  left  between.  The  greater  part 
of  the  coal  is  then  got  out  by  drawing  back  these  wide  pillars, 
as  explained  later. 

When  the  room  centers  are  40  feet  or  more  apart,  if  the 
coal  is  soft  the  pillars  are  wide  and  the  rooms  narrow,  but  ii 
the  coal  is  hard  the  rooms  are  wide  and  the  pillars  narrov^/i 
provided  that  the  roof  and  floor  conditions  will  permit. 

The  ratio  between  the  width  of  the  room  and  width  ^ 
pillar  in  general  decreases  with  an  increase  in  depth  belo"^ 
the  surface. 

When  an  undue  proportion  of  coal  is  mined  in  the  fi^st 
working,  creeps  are  brought  on»  with  all  the  accompanyi^oSf 


hoi  crushed  coal,  dilapidation  of  roadways  and  airwajrs, 
33  cost  for  labor  and  material  in  repairing  damages,  and 
Dbished  production. 

33.  I>enstli  of  Rooms. — The  length  of  the  rooms  is 
►Tcmed  by  the  distance  decided  on  between  entries.  It 
■usual  to  make  them  from  150  to  300  feet  long,  the  former 
ling  preferable  in  thin  beds  and  the  latter  in  thick  and  steep 
tching  beds  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  narrow  work 
td  cross-entry  rails.  The  length  of  the  rooms  is  also  some< 
bat  governed  by  the  distance  to  which  the  coal  can  be  eco- 
rmically  hauled  from  the  face  to  the  entry,  and  by  the  gas 
«sent  in  the  coal. 

14.  Brenk-throiiKhs,  or  oross-ciits,  are  passages 
ide  in  the  pillars  belween  rooms  or  between  entries  for 
rposes  of  ventilation.  Frequently,  only  every  alternate 
sm  pillar  is  cut  through,  the  rooms  being  thus  connected 
pairs  and  each  alternale  room  pillar  being  left  whole.  Is 
:  event  of  fire  in  any  room  with  such  an  arrangement,  it  is 
ly  necessary  to  build  stoppings  at  the  mouths  of  two 
)ms  instead  of  closing  off  the  whole  district.  As  the  mine 
developed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  abandon  such  a  practice 

order  to  assist  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  by  shortening 
:  distance  the  air  must  travel. 

The  distance  apart  of  break-throughs  depends  on  the 
louat  of  gas  given  off  by  the  coal,  on  local  practice,  and 

the  mine  laws  of  the  state  or  country;  for  instance,  the  Bitu- 
aous  Mine  Law  of  Pennsylvania  makes  the  minimum 
ilance  belween  break-throughs  16  yards  and  the  maximum 

yards. 

Rgoms  driven  to  the  rise  are  more  difficult  to  ventilate  than 
'I  rooms  or  rooms  driven  to  the  dip,  owing  to  the  tendency 

the  air  heated  by  the  lamps  and  presence  of  the  workmen 

retnain  at  the  face;  on  this  account,  break-throughs  are 
sde  at  shorter  intervals  than  in  flat  seams.  Rooms  driven 
'  liie  dip  are  more  easily  ventilated  than  flat  rooms  or 
'ORIS  to  the  rise,  and  the  distance  between  break-throughs 
■y  be  increased. 
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The  size  of  the  break-through  should  be  such  that  the  atf* 
current  will  not  be  restricteii;  and  as  a  f^eueral  rule  they 
should  have  the  same  cross-section  as  the  airways,  but  iM» 
is  not  always  carried  out,  especially  id  extensive  workiiigi 
where  the  quantity  of  air  in  circulation  is  barely  sufficient 
for  the  ventilation  of  the  mine.  In  small  mines  and  in  tbfr 
early  development  of  large  mines,  the  size  of  break-throughi. 
is  not  so  important  a  matter. 

To  insure  proper  break-throughs,  they  should  be  drives' 
and  paid  for  as  narrow  work;  this  is  the  custom  in 
mining  districts.  The  miners  are  often  required  to  lurt' 
break-throughs  at  regular  inten.'als  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  rooms,  the  break-throughs  in  the  adjoining  rooms  beiof 
opposite  to  each  other;  the  miners  in  each  room  work  half 
way  through  the  pillar  and  are  met  by  the  miners  drivinj 
from  the  adjacent  rooms.  If  the  break-throughs  in  adjoininj 
pillars  are  driven  in  line,  they  can  be  utilized  for  roadwafSi 
or  for  drainage  purposes  if  necessity  requires.  They  shonld 
be  measured  off  and  driven  with  the  same  care  as  rooms  and- 
have  their  sides  faced  up  with  the  same  care  as  entries. 

The  rooms  should  not  be  widened  out  and  corners  rounded 
off  at  break-throughs,  although  in  many  cases  the  expense 
of  driving  break-throughs  is  avoided  by  allowing  the  miners 
to  gradually  increase  the  width  of  the  room  until  they  hole 
through  the  pillar  separating  the  rooms.  The  miners  then 
fall  back  to  the  proper  width  of  room  and  continue  at  lbi» 
width  until  near  the  location  of  the  next  break-through  when 
the  room  is  again  gradually  widened.  This  is  poor  minine, 
for,  though  it  avoids  the  expense  of  yardage  for  break- 
throughs, it  weakens  the  pillars,  and  the  opening  between 
the  rooms  is  generally  too  small  for  the  required  air-currant 
and  the  face  is  usually  irregular.  To  avoid  this  widening  of 
the  room,  frequent  measurements  should  be  made  at  the 
face  to  see  that  the  miner  is  not  increasing  the  width  of 
the  rooms. 

15.  Room  Sights. — The  rooms  are  kept  in  line  bf' 
means  of  sights   driven  in  the  roof  and  located  from  the: 
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thod  is  to 

the  room, 

asurement 

and  from 

ften  called 

entry.  These'  sights  may  be  plug;s  of  wood  with  a  nail 
driven  into  them  from  which  a  pliimb-bob  may  be  suspended, 
and  should  be  made  different  from  the  survey  stations  so 
that  the  two  may  not  be  confused.  The  last  sight  in  place 
in  the  room  should  not  be  more  than  10  or  12  yards  from 
the  face.  Plumb-bobs  are  hung  from  the  nails  and  a  sight 
taken  to  the  face  by  lining  in  the  two  plumb-bob  strings 
until  they  appear  as  one.  A  very  convenient  m 
place  these  plugs  over  the  center  of  the  track  ii 
ss  it  is  then  easy  to  keep  the  ribs  straight  by  m 
*rotn  the  track.  The  line  of  sight  up  the  rooi 
^''Hich  the  measurements  to  the  rib  are  taken  is 
the  room  center,  although  it  may  be  at  one  side  near  the 
*^b;  the  distance  between  cenlers  of  rooms  means  ihe  distance 
hetween  these  sight  lines.  The  ribs  should  be  measured 
And  dressed  after  each  round  of  shots  that  takes  off  a  slice 
of   coal  across  the  face.      

fcaPECIAI.    METHODS    OF    OPKMINB    BOOMS    OFF    ENTRIES 
16.     Double  Room*). — Rooms   with   a  single   neck,  as 
lustrated  in  Figs.  4  and  S,  are  called  Hingle  roumH. 
working  some  coal  beds,  it  is 
necessary    to   have   a  greater 
length  of  face   in  each  room 
than  is   afforded   in   a   single 
room;  to  accomplish  thi 
double  rooms  are  driven. ; 
shown  in  Fig.   6,     A  double 
room  ta  one  having  two  open- 
"igs  and  generally  two  straight 
*^bs.  with  a  track  laid  along 
each  rib.     The  waste  is  stored 

between  Ihe  tracks,  and,  where  there  is  plenty,  pack  walls  are 
oullt  along  the  track  so  as  to  form  two  roadways  leading  to 
the  face,  With  ihis  form  of  room,  as  will  be  observed  in  the 
figure,  Ihe  pillars  are  generally  wider  than  in  single-room 
**»rk,  and  the  distance  the  coal  has  to  be  handled  to  the  track 
B  practically  the  same  both  in  the  first  and  second  workings. 
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17.     For  the  purposes  of  ventilation  i 

or  as  a  protection  against  squeeze,  to  which  a  bed  of  c 
may  be  especii 
liable,  or  for  the  p 
pose  of  starting  a  long 
face  for  machin* 
working,  rooms  are 
sometimes  turned  o3 
of  an  entry  as  already 
described,  but  are 
opened  into  each 
''"^  '  other  by  the  removal 

of  the  pillar  in  the  first  working,  thus  forming  a  continuous 

breast,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7. 


18.  Extra  Entry  Pillars. — Where  there  is  excessive 
weight  on  the  entry  pillars,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  keep 
open  the  entries,  that  these  pillars  be  very  large,  or  that  a 
special  pillar  be  left  to  protect  the  entry  used  as  a  haulage 
road,  while  the  rooms  are  opened  out  from  a  parallel  entry 
or  cross-cut. 

Fig.  8  shows  a  method  used  at  Danville.  Illinois,  where 
the  coal  is  underlaid  by  a  soft  bottom,  but  has  a  siroag 
cover.  The  weight  of  the  cover  would  tend  to  force  the 
pillars  into  the  bottom  and  thus  close  up  the  entries.  This 
is  prevented  by  leaving  the  extra  pillar.  The  main  entries  a 
are  driven  and  timbered  for  a  double  track;  the  cross- 
entries  6  are  driven  10  feet  wide  and  the  first  room  neck  c  is 
turned  10  feet  wide  and  driven  up  15  feet  and  then  widened 
out  on  one  side  to  a  full  width  of  30  feet.  A  cross-cut  d  is 
driven  20  feet  wide  and  two  more  rooms  are  turned  off  this 
cross  jut,  as  shown;  the  fourth  room  is  turned  directly  oft 
the  cross-entry,  widened  out  on  the  right,  and  a  cross-cot 
turned  to  the  right  as  before  and  two  more  rooms  are 
turned  off  this  cross-cut,  etc.  The  large  entry  coal  pillars  c, 
40  feet  by  125  feet  in  size,  keep  the  weight  off  the  cross- 
entries;  and  by  making  a  rather  thin  pillar  between  tbc  i 
rooms,  the   weight    is    thrown   on    the    face    and  made  twj 
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assist  in  the  mininsr.  In  the  second  working,  these  large 
pillars  can  be  taken  oat»  as  well  as  the  stmniM  /,  the  room 

pillars  ^,  and  the  pillars  A  between  the  entries. 

• 

19.  Pig.  9  shows  another  method  of  taming  off  tlae 
rooms  in  order  to  give  additional  support  to  the  entries* 
Large  pillars  a  are  left  above  the  entry  j.  and  from  eadi 
neck  ^  tamed  o£E  the  entry  b  two  roads  d  are  driven,  oim« 
along  each  side  of  the  room  pillars  e.  This  plan  has  beed 
successfnlly  used  in  a  bed  of  hard  coal  with  a  strong  bottosxs 
and  a  thick,  strong  roof.    

DIRECTION  OF  BBIYIKG  ROOMB 

20.  The  direction  in  which  rooms  are  driven  with  respect 
to  the  entries  ofE  which  they  are  turned  depends  on  th.^ 
inclination  of  the  bed,  the  cleat  of  the  coal,  and  the  natnr^ 
of  the  overlying  rock.    When  possible,  the  rooms  are  usually 
driven  at  a  right  angle  to  the  entry.    If  the  bed  is  flat,  tfa^ 
rooms  may  be  turned  both  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  o  ^ 
the  cross-entries,  and  in  such  a  seam,  and  where  the^ntries  ar^ 
driven  in  pairs,'  a  series  of  rooms  is  often  driven  o£E  ead^ 
entry  of  the  pair.    If  the  bed  is  inclined  to  any  extent,  the^ 
rooms  are  turned  only  to  the  rise  of  the  higher  entry,  the^ 
other  entry  of  the  pair  being  used  as  an  air-course.     Rooms 
are  usually  not  turned  to  the  dip  if  much  water  will  accumu- 
late at  the  face.     Where  there  is  not  much  water  to  collect  at 
the  face,  the  rooms  may  be  turned  to  the  dip  on  a  pitch  as 
high  as  6^,  although,  if  the  loaded  car  must  be  hauled  out  by  a 
mule,  the  dip  of  the  room  toward  the  face  should  preferably 
not  exceed  3^  to  4^.     If  the  loaded  cars  are  pushed  out  of  the 
rooms  by  hand,  the  road  should  dip  from  the  face  toward  the 
entry,  or  should  at  least  be  level.    A  car  can  be  controlled  by 
spragging  when  pushed  by  hand  until  the  inclination  of  the 
track  is  about  6^;  that  is,  until  the  grade  is  about  10  per  cent. 

21.  Rooms   Inclined   to   the   Entry. — ^As   it   is   not 

usually  practicable  to  haul  empty  cars  up  a  grade  of  more 
than  6°  to  8®,  if  the  pitch  of  the  bed  is  greater  than  this  but 
less  than  about  12^,  a  suitable  grade  for  haulage  may  be- 
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I  secAired  in  the  rooms  by  driving  the  rooms  at  an  angle  to  the 
I  entry,  as  shown  in  Fig.   10.     The  method  of  working  an 
inclined  room  does  not  differ  from  that  used  where  the  room 
is     at  right  angles  to  the  entry.     The  angle  that  the  room 
Images  with  the  entry  should  not  be   less  than  30°  or  the 
r  entry  pillar  will  not   , 
:  the  required 
strength,  unless  it  is 
le  ft   very  large, 
^here  rooms  are 
drivep  at  an  angle  to 
tbe   entry,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  10,  the  coal  be- 
tween the  Erst  room 
^"<3  the  slope  or  main 

^ntry,  as  the  case  may  fic,  id 

"^.  is  worked  out  by  means  of  cross-rooms  i  driven  off  from 
f''e  first  room  a  as  shown.  When  the  inclination  of  the  bed 
'*  above  10"^  to  12°,  the  rooms  are  usually  turned  at  right 
^'^eles  to  the  entry  and  the  coal  conveyed  from  the  face  to 
"*«  entry  and  there  emptied  into  the  mine  car. 

^ooms  driven  to  the  dip  are  also  sometimes  driven  at  an 

*''ele  to  the  entry  where  the  inclination  of  the  seam  exceeds 

and  where  mule  haulage  is  used  in  the  rooms. 

33.     The  angle  that  a  room  should  make  with  the  entry 

**   Order  to  obtain  a  given  grade  of  track  in  a  seam  having 

*   eiven  inclination  is  calculated  by  the  following  rule. 


'*^ 


r  o/  Ihf  required  angle  between  the  room  and 
nlry  is  equal  to  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  tan- 
*"*"»«/  of  the  grade  angle  by  tite  langetil  of  the  dip  angle  or  angle 
inclination  of  the  seam. 
Expressed  as  a  formula,  this  rule  is, 
tan  B 
tan  A 

***   which   A  =  dip  angle  or  angle  of  inclination  of  seam; 
B  =  grade  of  roadway,  in  degrees; 
C  =•  horizontal  angle  between  room  and  entry. 


sin  C  = 
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Any  of  the  three  angles  may  be  calculated  from  the  for- 
mula when  the  other  two  are  given. 

Example  1.— What  should  be  Ihe  angle  between  the  room  aad 
gaagway  in  a  seam  pitching  6°  W,  in  order  to  give  a  g^de  of  S'db 
the  roadway? 

SOLoriON.— In  this  case.  ^  =  6°  ID"  and  the  tangent  of  6°  Vf 
is  .10805.     J  =•  3°  and  the  tangent  of  3"  is  .05241. 

Example  2, — Calculate  Ihe  grade  of  a  road  in  a  room  making  ao 
angle  of  46°  with  the  entry,  when  the  inclination  of  the  seam  is  10=. 

Solution.— In  this  case,  tan  5  =  sin  C>:  tan  .4  =  sin  46°  X  taolff. 
Sin  45°  =  .707,  and  tan  10°  ==  .1TG3;  subslituting  these  valnes  in  the 
formula, 

tan  B  =  .707  X  .1763  =   .124G4  +  ;  and  .fi  =  r  ft".     Ans. 

Expressed  as  percentage,  the  grade  of  this  road  is  12.46  per  cent  ; 
or  the  road  rises  12. 4B  feet  in  each  100  feel  of  horizontal  distance. 

23.  Direction  Determined  by  Cleat. — As  described 
in  Geology  of  Coal,  many  coal  beds  have  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced deals,  joints,  and  bedding  planes.  The  face  cleats 
are  the  longer  and  usually  the  more  pronounced,  while  tbe 
end  clents  are  the  shorter  and  more  irregular  ones.  Coal 
sometimes  breaks  more  easily  on  the  face  cleats 
sometimes  more  easily  on  the  end  cleats.  Hence,  the 
cleat  of  the  coal  often  determines  the  direction  in  which 
the  room  should  be  driven,  since  there  is  one  direction  is 
which  the  coal  breaks  best,  producing  a  larger  amounl 
of  coal  for  a  given  amount  of  ^nde^ 
culling.  The  cleats  and  beddiol 
[ilanes  should  also  be  considered 
wlien  blasting  coal  to  produce  llB 
L'reatest  effect  by  the  blast.  There 
are  five  ways  of  driving  with  respect 
to  Ihe  cleat,  known  as  laee  on,  hit 
fiom,  hall  horn,  short  horn,  andmrfw. 
24.  In  driving  race  on.  Fig.  Ui 
the  opening  is  driven  so  that  the 
face  is  parallel  to  the  face  cleats,  which  are  represented  t? 
the  long  white  lines,  white  the  end  cleats  are  shown  by  the 
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the   opening   is 


► 


borter  white  lines.     This  is  the  general  method  of  driving 

loms  and  is  adopted  where  conditions  permit.     Face  on  is 

Apted  where  the  face  cleats  are  not  as  free  or  as  numerous 

» the  end  cleats.     Coal  worked  face  on  breaks  well,  and  the 

i  perhaps  larger  for  the  same  amount  of  undercutting 

ind  shearing  than  by  any  of  the  other  methods,  producing 

"also  a  greater  proportion  of  large  coal. 

25.  tn  driving  lon§r  born.  Pig. 
driven  so  that  the  face  makes  an 
angle  less  than  45°  with  Ihe  face 
cleats  of  the  coal;  the  coal  breaks  in 
long  slabs  orwedged-shaped 
masses,  giving  rise  to  the  name 
long  horn.  A  face  driven  long  horn 
does  not  require  the  same  amount 
of  cutting;  and  if  slightly  inclined 
grip  shots  are  used,  this  method 
yields  good-sized  lumps  of  coal.     If  mo  iz 

the  coal  works  loo  freely  face  on,  by  this  method,  support  is 
given  the  ends  of  the  coal  while  being  undercut. 

26.  In  driving  liulf  on,  the  openings  are  driven  at  an  angle 
of  45°  with  the  cleats  of  the  coal.     The  method  is  adapted 

^^^^       to  coals  that  break  about  equally 
^^^^^^1      well    on    the    face    and    the   end 

^^  ^^  ^^^^H  27.     In   driving  short   horn, 

'^^^^^^l      Fig.  13,  the  face  of  the  opening 
^^^^^1      makes   an   angle   between  45° 
^^^      and  0°  with  the  face  cleats.     It  is 
p,^  ji  adapted    to    the  working   of   coal 

where  the  end  cleats  are  so  pro- 
nounced as  to  require  the  additional  support  given  to  the 
coal  by  this  method  when  mining  or  under-cutting.  The 
method  bears  the  same  relation  to  end-on  work  that  long 
bora  bears  to  face  on. 
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38.  In  driving  end  on,  Fig.  14,  the  openings  are  driven 
parallel  to  the  fate  cleats,  making  the  working  face  paralltl 
to  the  end  cleats.  This  method,  and  that  last  described, 
are  adapted  to  the  working  of  coals  under  strong  roof  pres- 

sure.     In  general,  the  size  of  the 

coal  and  the  yield  are  not  as  greai 

-  -  ^^ —    1^^^^        ^*'  '"    ^^^^"•"'  °'^  long-hora  open- 

JB^^^  ^^^^H       iiigs.     As  the  face  cleats  are  quile 

H^H^I^^^I       pronounced    when    openings   att 

driven   end   on,   wide   pillars  are 

generally  used. 

When   there   is   much   occluded 
gas  at  high  pressure,  the  direction 
''""'  '*  of  the  working  face  with  respect  to 

the  face  cleats  of  the  coal  is  important,  since  a  breast  driven 
face  on,  affords  little  or  no  opportunity  for  the  escape  of  this 
gas,  except  as  it  finds  vent  in  violent  outbursts.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  this  coal  be  worked  end  on,  the  face  cleats  arc 
cut  across  and  exposed  and  the  gas  escapes  gradually  and 
quietly.  The  method  by  short  horn  or  half  on,  may  be  found 
to  give  good  results  in  such  a  case,  since  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  is  then  made  to  do  effective  work  in  assisting  to  breali 
down  the  coal. 


29.     Direction    Detei-nilned    hy   Slips    In    ttio   Roof. 

A  roof  slip,  represented  by  the  diagonal  lines  in  the  too! 
in  Fig.  15.  is  a  line  of 
weakness  that  was 
at  some  time  a  line  of 
fracture  in  the  rock  and 
which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  filled  subse- 
quently by  infiltration 
with  clay  or  other 
matter.     Roof  slips 

frequently  occur  in  parallel  lines  in  the  rocks  overlying  coal 
seams;  if  this  is  the  case,  there  is  gjeat  danger  from  roof 
falls  if  the  room  face  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  slips, 
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for  the  miner  cannot  see  the  slip  until  too  late  to  prevent 

accident  by  the  falling  of  the  slate  or  the  sudden  breaking 

down  of  the  coal.     By  driving  the  room  at  an  angle  across 

the  slips,  not  only  is  sufficient  support  given  to  the  roof  to 

prevent  its  breaking  suddenly,  but  the  presence  of  the  slip  is 

readily  observed. 

When  the  face  is  at  right  angles  to  ihe  direction  of  the 

I  slips,  there  is  not  the  same  danger  al  the  face  as  when  the 

I  face  is  parallel  to  the  slip,  since  the  roof  is  better  supported 

I  by  the  coal.     The  chief  danger  occurs  when  drawing  back 

I  the  pillars,  for  as  the  slips  are  parallel  to  the  line  of  the 

I  pillars,  a  large  fall  may  occur  suddenly  at  any  lime  by  an 

I  Unexpected  cross-break.     In  any  case,  when  driving  under 

Isuch  roof,  a  l^ger  amount  of  good  timber  is  required. 


HRAWINO    PILLARS 

30.     Order  of  Pra^vlnff. — ^The  work  of  drnwliifc  1>ack, 

or   robblnfr.  that  is,  removing  the  pillars  left  in  the  first 

Working,  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as   the  rooms  are 

Worked  up  their  full  length,  whenever  this  is  possible-     If 

this  is  delayed,  and  the  openings  left  to  stand  for  any  length 

of  time,  the  roof  will  settle  heavily  on  the  pillars  and  there 

will  be  danger  of  crushing  them  and  thus  losing  the  coal. 

Fig.  16  illustrates  the  way  of  drawing  the  pillars  in  rooms 

turned  off  one  side  of  a  single  pair  of  entries  where  the 

drawing  begins  next  to  the  main  entries  and  progresses  inby. 

The  drawing  of  the  pillars  has  been  completed  in  rooms 

,  2,  3,  and  4.  down  to  the  entry  pillars  a,  which  are  left  and 

Aiese  rooms  are  closed;  the  work  on  pillars  .'>,  6.  and  7  is  in 

'Offress;   rooms  8  and  9  have  reached  the  limit,  and  the 

1  the  pillar  separating  rooms  W  and  !l  will  now  begin. 

■he  rooms  inside  of  number  P  have  not  been  completed,  and 

!  last  room  on  this  pair  of  entries  has  just  been  turned. 

Iter  the  cross-entries  6  and  c  have  been  completed  and  all 

t  the  rooms  off  them  completed  and  ihe  pillars  between  the 

s  drawn,  the  pillars  between  the  entries  ^  and  £  and  the 

i  a  will  be  drawn  back  to  the  main  entries  d.     It  is 
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advantaeeous  to  carry  on  the  pillar  drawine  systematicaUyl 
and  to  keep  the  ends  of  the  pillars  in  a  line  to  avoid  exce»-l 
sive  pressure  being  brought  on  a  single  pillar  by  the  drawing  I 
of  the  pillars  on  either  side  of  it.  Unless  the  ends  of  thai" 
pillars  are  kept  in  line    there  is  also  increased  danger  from  j 


falls,  and  the  work  of  drawing  timber  is  made  more  difficult; 
If  rooms  are  driven  toward  each  other  from  adjoininf 
cross-entries,  a  pillar  should  be  left  between  the  ends  o( 
the  rooms  and  removed  when  the  pillars  between  the  roorat 
are  taken  out. 

31.  Fig.  17  shows  the  reverse  mefhod  at  drawing  the 
ribs,  that  is,  from  the  inby  end  of  the  entries  or  headingi 
toward  the  haulage  roads.  The  cross-headings  a  are  driven 
in  pairs  off  the  main  headings,  and  off  of  one  of  these  cross- 
headings  other  headings  d,  called  butt  headings,  are  driven. 
These  butt  headings  divide  the  mine  into  panels  and  they 
are  driven  their  full  length,  but  so  as  to  leave  a  chain  pillars 
between  the  end  of  the  butt  headings  and  the  next  pair  o( 
cross-headings.  The  rooms  are  then  started  from  the  iobf 
end  of  the  butt  headings,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  or  inby 
room  has  been  driven  up  to  its  full  length,  leaving  a  chain 
pillar  between  it  and  the  next  pair  of  butt  headings, 
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Pare  drawn,  as  shown  at  rf.  As  soon  as  the  pillars 
have  been  drawn  back  to  the  butt  headings,  the  pillars  e 
between  the  butt  headings,  and  the  chain  pillar  /  between 
the  lower  butt  heading  and  the  nest  lower  tier  of  rooms  are 
drawn  back  as  shown.  The  advantage  of  this  method  over 
that  illastrated  in  Fig.  15  is  that  both  the  room  and  pillars 


the    entry    pillars    are    drawn    back    in   one   operation, 

bstead  of  the  room  pillars  being  first  drawn  and  the  entry 

hilars  and  stumps  drawn  subsequently.     A  greater  portion 

the    total   amount  of  coal  is   probably  obtained  in  this 

banner  when  it  is  possible  to  carry  it  out. 
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33.  Work  of  Drawinir- — When  the  work  of  drawing 
e  pillar  is  to  begin,  a  cut  through  is  driven  from  the  face 
l6E  each  room  to  the  face  of  the  room  adjoining  so  as  to  give 
a  free  face  across  the  end  of  the  pillar.  There  are  a  number 
of  ways  of  attacking  the  pillar,  the  choice  of  a  method  being 
delermined  by  local  conditions  and  custom. 

Fig.  19  illustrates  one  way  of  drawing  back  pillars  sepa- 
^ting  wide  rooms  in  which  there  is  a  track  along  each  rib 
(  the  pillar.  The  work  of  drawing  back  the  pillars  is  shown 
8  having  just  begun,  the  pillars  having  been  cut  through  at 
pie  face,  and  the  6rst  shots  having  removed  the  coal  at  each 
tomer  of  the  pillar.     The  second  holes  a  will  remove  the 


maiader  of  the  first  slice  acros     he  p  ]  a    and    he  boles  b 

e  first  cut  of  the  second  slice.     The  coal  is  thus  removed 

I  steps.     A  row  of  props  c  keeps  up  the  roof  along  the  face 

1  Ibe  pillar.     As  the  pillar  is  drawn  back  a  sufficient  dis- 

,  a  second  row  of  props  similar  to  that  shown  at  c  is 

bod  across  the  face  of  the  pillar,  parallel  to  the  first  row  f, 

Uch  is  then  withdrawn.     In  pillar  drawing,  the  back  timber 

[ould  be  drawn  only  so  fast  as  to  throw  a  proper  weight  on 

!  pillar.     If  this  weight  is  excessive,  the  end  of  the  pillar 

crushed.     An   excessive  weight  is  also   thrown  on  the 

tilars  by  leaving   loo  much    timber   standing.     Just   how 

much  timber  to  use  can  be  determined  only  by  experience. 

If  the  pillar  is  very  wide,  a  slice  or  skip  may  be  taken  off  it 

e  entry  to  the  face  before  the  pillar  is  cut  across  at 

t  face. 
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When  the  pillars  have  been  drawn  back  to  the  eatry  stab 
at  the  mouth  of  the  room,  where  the  room  begins  to  narrow 
toward  the  neck,  care  should  be  taken  to  break  the  roof,  if 
necessary,  back  to  the  entry  pillar  or  stub.  With  a  hard 
roof,  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  one  or  two  shots  in  the 
roof  at  this  point.  By  this  means  the  entry  pillars  are 
relieved  of  excessive  pressure  due  to  the  settlement  in  tlie 
abandoned  rooms,  which  have  been  closed  by  the  drawing 
of  the  pillars. 

34.  Fig.  20  shows  other  methods  very  commonly  used 
for  drawing  pillars  in  both  flat  and  inclined  seams,  known  as 
splitting  a  pillar.     In  the  method  shown  in  Fig.  20  (a),  the 

opening  b  is  driven  up  the  ceoier 
of  the  pillar  as  wide  as  the  slreQetb 
of  the  roof  will  permit  withont 
crushing  the  pillars  left  between 
s  opening  and  the  rooms.  Each 
of  these  small  side  pillars  is  then 

n^_  '"™™  drawn  back  in  slices  by  a  method 
^^  II  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  19. 
II  ■  II  In  Fig.  20  ib),  the  pillar  is  shown 
I  I  ^1  II  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
'^''         ^'  '         pillars   by  cross-cuts  c.     Each  of 

these  small  pillars  is  then  divided 
lengthwise  as  shown  at  d.  In  Fig.  20  (e) ,  the  pillar  is  divided 
up  its  full  length  hy  a  narrow  place  e.  This  narrow  place  and 
the  break-throughs  /  divide  the  original  pillars  into  a  number 
of  small  pillars^.  These  small  pillars  are  next  broken  np 
by  other  cross-cuts  A,  leaving  still  smaller  pillars,  and  these 
are  then  taken  out  by  shots,  as  shown. 

35.  Delayed  Pillar  Druwlag. — The  work  of  drawing 
pillars  between  the  rooms  is  sometimes  preferably  delayed 
until  the  entries  have  been  driven  to  the  boundary  and  the 
rooms  also  worked  up  to  that  point,  when  the  work  of  draw- 
ing pillars  will  be  commenced  at  the  boundary  and  proceed 
uniformly  toward  the  mine  opening.  This  may  be  necessary 
in  the  working  of  two  beds  separated  by  only  a  few  feel  of 


II  ■  '"^ 
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fclid  strata  where  a  number  of  overlying  beds  are  worked; 
or  in  certain  cases  where  the  bed  is  overlaid  by  water-bearing 
strata,  and  where  the  breaking  of  the  roof  rocli  would  result 
in  the  flooding  of  the  mine. 

When  this  method  is  used,  a  constantly  increasing  extent 
of  airways  and  roadways  must  be  kept  open  and  in  repair, 
until  the  robbing  begins,  while  the  ditficulties  of  ven- 
tilation are  also  increased.  Again,  the  pillars  first  formed 
are  last  removed  and  there  may  be  a  loss  from  depre- 
ciation of  the  pillar  coal  due  to  weathering  and  also 
from  the  crushing  of  the  pillars,  unless  much  larger 
pillars  are  left  than  are  required  when  the  pillars  are  drawn 
as  soon  as  the  rooms  are  finished.  With  fairly  thick  and 
very  soft  coals,  the  rapid  working  up  of  the  rooms  and 
equally  quick  drawing  of  the  ribs  as  soon  as  the  rooms  are 
driven  their  full  distance,  is  essential  to  economical  working; 
for  delay  in  extracting  ribs  and  pillars  in  such  circumstances 
results  in  their  getting  crushed  and  the  coal  lost  or  largely 
iY)und  to  slack. 


6.     precautions  In  Pillar  JIravrInfE--^When  two  or 

yre  overlying  seams  are  worked  simultaneously,  the  pil- 
lars in  the  lower  seam  should  not  be  removed  until  the  upper 
seams  have  been  worked  out  and  the  pillars  removed. 

It  is  not  generally  advisable  to  attempt  to  draw  the  pillars 
in  a  limited  area  surrounded  by  a  district  in  which  the  pillars 
are  not  drawn,  particularly  under  a  hard  roof,  as  an  excessive 
weight  will  then  be  thrown  on  the  pillars  left  standing  and  a 
disturbance  set  up  that  may  extend  a  long  distance  from  the 
immediate  district  from  which  the  pillars  are  removed. 

In  very  gaseous  mines,  the  pillars  are  sometimes  not  taken 
out  until  the  workings  have  reached  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shaft,  in  order  that  there  may  not  be  accumulations 
of  gas  in  the  gob  and  waste  near  the  shaft,  since  it  is  often 
more  difficult  to  prevent  gas  accumulations  in  robbed  work- 
ings than  when  the  pillars  are  left  standing.  If  the  coal  is 
tender,  the  removal  of  the  pillars  should  be  delayed  if  the 
roof  will  not   fall   readily,  because   if   they  are  taken    out, 
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excessive  pressure  may  be  brought  on  the  entry  pillars.  la 
the  case  of  bad  roof,  the  pillars  should  be  taken  out  as  s< 
as  possible,  not  only  for  economy,  but  also  because,  wbefl 
the  roof  is  bad  and  falls  freely  as  the  pillars  are  drawn, 
the  debris  soon  sustains  the  superincumbent  pressure  and 
relieves  the  weight  on  the  pillars  next  to  the  entries.  Earlj 
drawing  of  pillars  also  concentrates  the  working  district) 
and,  excepting  in  a  gaseous  mine,  reduces  the  area  to  bai 
ventilated. 

With  a  strong  roof  that  does  not  break  readily  when  the 
pillars  are  removed,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
removal  of  the  room  pillars  does  not  bring  sufficient  weight 
on  the  entry  pillars  to  crush  them.  A  weak  roof  falls  freely 
and  soon  fills  up  the  gobs,  thus  partly  sustaining  the  pressure 
from  the  roof  and  relieving  somewhat  the  weight  oc 
pillars  along  the  side  and  main  roads,  due  to  the  layers  of 
rock  immediately  above  the  coal. 

If  the  roof  has  fallen  in  the  rooms  before  the  work  of 
drawing  begins,  the  strata  above  the  pillar  can  usually  be 
kept  up  comparatively  easily  by  props  about  the  wortinj 
face,  without  great  danger  to  the  miner,  but  where  the  roof 
remains  over  the  rooms,  excessive  pressure  is  often  thereby 
thrown  on  the  pillars  and  the  work  of  drawing  is  very  danger- 
ous and  treacherous;  under  such  circumstances,  the  whole 
pillar  can  rarely  be  removed,  as  it  will  usually  crush  before  it 
can  be  taken  out. 

In  drawing  pillars,  their  ends  should  be  kept  in  a  straigbt 
line,  for  if  they  are  not,  some  pillars  are  subjected  to  grealef 
pressure  than  others,  valuable  coal  is  lost,  and  the  work  i) 
materially  interfered  with. 

Especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  effect  of  the 
removal  of  the  pillars  on  the  surface  and  the  overlpnj 
strata,  particularly  if  the  latter  are  water-bearing  or  conlaio 
running  materials,  such  as  quicksand. 

The  work  of  drawing  pillars  is  particularly  dangerou* 
where  faults  or  slips  are  frequent  in  the  roof,  or  top  coal  is 
to  be  taken  down,  or  where  pot  bottoms,  sink  holes,  boulders, 
etc.  are  of   frequent  occurrence  in   the  roof,  or  where  the 
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workings  underlie  or  approach  buried  valleys  or  extensive 
beds  of  quicksand. 

Where  the  pillars  are  crushed  and  creviced,  b!own-out  shots 
are  liable  to  occur  in  their  working.  Undermining,  in  pillar 
work,  should  be  done  with  caution.  Pillar  coal  can  some- 
times be  undermined  with  machines,  but  the  practice  is  not 
general  and  hand  work  is  usually  depended  on.  Small 
Slumps,  or  portions  of  pillars  should  not  be  left  scattered 
through  the  gob,  as  they  interfere  with  the  uniform  breaking 
of  the  top. 

The  conditions  at  different  mines  are  so  varied  thai  no 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  suit  all.  There  is  probably 
no  more  dangerous  work  in  mining  than  pillar  drawing  and 
the  method  adopted  depends  largely  on  local  conditions  and 
on  the  experience  of  the  miner. 

(Pillar  drawing  in  inclined  seams  will  be  treated  later  in  as 
r  as  it  differs  from  that  in  flat  seams. 
BIZP]  OF  PILLARS 
87.  Amonnt  of  IMllnr  Conl.— The  amount  of  coal  left 
the  pillars  for  the  support  of  the  workings  is  generally 
expressed  as  a  percentage,  or  a  certain  portion,  of  the  total 
volume  of  the  bed  within  the  area  included  by  the  pillars. 
The  term  pillar  coul,  therefore,  includes  not  only  the  goal 
left  in  the  room  pillars,  but  also  that  left  in  the  pillars  sup- 
porting the  entries.  The  amount  of  coal  left  in  the  pillars  in 
the  first  working  varies  widely  under  different  conditions,  but 
the  best  practice  now  counts  on  ample  pillars  in  the  first  work- 
ings so  as  to  minimize  the  danger  from  squeezes.  Many  of 
the  collieries  in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  are  now 
extracting  but  one-third  of  the  coal  in  the  first  working,  leav- 
ing two-thirds  of  all  the  coal  as  pillars  to  be  taken  out  later 
as  the  different  sections  of  the  mine  are  worked  up  to  the  limit. 
In  many  of  the  mines  in  the  Connellsville  region  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  the  rooms  are  only  12  feet  wide  and  the  pillars 
from  60  to  72  feet  wide,  so  that  only  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of 
the  coal  is  taken  out  in  the  first  working,  but  the  removal  of 
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the  pillars  begins  as  soon  as  the  rooms  have  been  driven  tbeb 
full  length. 

The  proportion  of  coal  left  in  the  pillars  along  the  entriet 
to  the  amount  of  coal  taken  out  in  mining  the  entries  ti 
relatively  larger  than  the  percentage  of  pillar  coal  belwe& 
the  rooms,  as  the  entry  pillars  usually  have  to  stand  a  mudri 
longer  time  than  the  room  pillars. 

The  amount  of  pillar  coal  left  depends  on  the  method  of 
working  the  mine,  on  the  nature  of  the  coal,  the  top  andtlu 
bottom,  on  the  thickness  of  the  coal,  and  the  depth  of  cover, 
and  on  the  time  of  drawing  the  pillars. 

38.  Practical  Considerations  DeteFmlnlnjc  Slie 
of  PlUai-B. — It  is  impossible  to  give  exact  rules  or  formulas 
for  determining  proper  size  of  pillars  and  rooms  thai  will  be 
universal  in  their  application.  Each  mine  is  a  special  problem, 
and  in  laying  out  the  rooms  and  pillars  it  is  well  to  find  out 
what  is  the  successful  practice  in  the  same  field  or  in  similtt 
fields  worked  under  the  same  conditions.  Similar  praclice 
should  not  be  followed  blindly,  as  a  great  deal  of  the  lack 
progress  in  mining  methods  has  been  due  to  this  copying  irf 
other  methods.  Still  it  is  always  well  to  find  out  how  others 
have  succeeded  and  why  they  have  failed.  Because  a  certain 
system  has  worked  successfully  in  one  region  is  no  indicalion 
that  it  will  work  successfully  where  the  conditions  an 
different. 

In  general,  the  thicker  the  bed  and  the  greater  its  depth 
below  the  surface,  the  wider  must  be  the  pillars  and  the  lea 
the  opening;  this  rule  is,  however,  not  invariable,  for 
certain  coals  deteriorate  very  rapidly  when  exposed  lo  the 
atmosphere,  and  in  such  coals  the  pillars  must  be  much  lar^ 
than  with  hard  compact  coals  under  similar  conditions. 

The  length  of  time  that  a  pillar  must  stand  before  it  is  to 
be  drawn  should  be  considered  in  determining  the  width  of  thB 
pillar  required.  If  a  pillar  is  to  be  drawn  in  a  short  time.il 
need  not  be  as  large  as  one  that  is  to  be  more  permanent 
as  it  is  not  subject  to  the  disintegration  due  to  pressure 
to  atmospheric  effects. 
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Extremely  large  pillars  are  usually  left  to  protect  surface 
buildings,  and  also  under  swamps  or  large  bodies  of  water  to 
avoid  any  possibility  of  a  break  in  the  roof  through  which 
tlie  water  can  enter  ihe  mine. 

Some  coals  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  sides  and  cor- 
ners of  pillars  chip  or  split  off  when  the  coal  is  opened  up, 
<3ue  to  the  disintegrating  eflect  of  the  atmosphere,  to  the 
r>ressure  of  gas  in  the  coal,  or  to  the  pressure  of  the  roof. 
^Then  this  chipping  or  splitting  off  of  pillar  coal  occurs, 
X>illars  of  greater  area  are  required. 

Strong  heavy  strata,  such  as  limestone  or  sandstone 
above  the  coal,  that  do  not  break  and  fall  easily,  act  as  a 
lever  to  crush  the  edge  of  the  coal  pillar  and  require  larger 
pillars  to  prevent  creep  and  squeeze,  than  where  the  pres- 
sure is  distributed  over  the  pillar  and  not  so  much  along  the 
edge;  under  a  friable  roof,  such  as  black  shale  or  slate,  that 
breaks  and  falls  easily,  and  thus  relieves  the  pressure  on  the 
edge  of  the  pillar,  a  smaller  pillar  can  often  be  used  than 
under  a  strong  compact  roof,  which  brings  the  weight  on 
the  edge  and  constantly  chips  off  the  pillar.  With  a  strong 
roof  that  does  not  break,  there  is  danger  from  a  movement 
of  the  strata  over  the  pillar  when  robbing  begins.  A  soft 
bottom  requires  a  large  pillar  to  prevent  the  heaving  of  the 
bottom.  Faults,  slips,  and  similar  geological  disturbances 
in  the  roof  generally  increase  the  size  of  the  pillars,  and 
also  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  drawing  them. 

If  the  floor  is  soft  and  the  roof  hard,  a  ai<p  is  likely  to  occur, 
and  in  such  a  case  small  pillars  are  so  squeezed  down  into  the 
floor  as  to  be  both  iroubiesome  and  expensive  to  remove,  if 
the  floor  is  hard  and  the  roof  brittle,  the  latter  will  fall  more 
or  less  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  and  the  expense  of  "cleaning  up" 
and  timbering  is  heavy.  If  top  and  bottom  are  both  strong, 
the  weaker  substance — the  coal  if  left  too  long  or  in  too  small 
an  amount — is  crushed,  and  its  value  decreased  or  lost. 

If  the  seam  of  coal  is  gaseous,  the  length  of  the  pillar  is 

decreased    on   account  of   the   length  of   the  cross-cuts  or 

^^ireak-throughs  required  to  ventilate  the  rootas,  thus  neces- 

^bitatiog  a  wider  pillar  than  would  otherwise  be  required. 


While  it  is  desired  to  have  a  certain  excess  of  strenglh  id 
the  mine  pillars,  the  expense  of  driving  long  cross-cuts 
through  the  pillars,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  Ihe 
openings,  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  realizing  as  large  i 
percentage  as  possible  of  coal  in  the  first  working,  makes  i[ 
desirable  in  many  cases  to  use  the  minimum  width  of  pillar 
required  for  the  safe  support  of  any  given  roof  pressure. 

The  best  results  as  regards  the  percentage  of  coal  won 
from  a  coal  bed  are  undoubtedly  obtained  where  narrow 
rooms  are  driven  in  the  first  working  with  ample  pillars  leil 
between,  and  when  the  pillars  are  withdrawn  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  the  rooms  are  worked  up  their  full  length. 

When  two  or  more  beds  are  worked  at  the  same  time,  Ihe 
width  of  pillar  required  in  the  lowest  bed  will,  in  most  cases, 
determine  the  maximum  width  for  all  the  overlying  beds, 
for  the  pillars  should  be  placed  with  their  center  lines  ver- 
tically one  above  the  other,  and  if  any  difference  is  made  in 
the  size  of  pillars  in  overlying  beds  the  lower  of  the  pillars 
should  be  the  larger.  This  is  the  more  important  the  closer 
the  seams  are  together. 

39.  The  invllimtlon  of  the  seam,  although  decreasing 
the  normal  pressure  or  the  pressure  perpendicular  to  Ihe 
roof  and  floor,  gives  rise  to  a  tendency  of  the  roof  to  slide  on 
the  pillars  when  the  coal  is  removed.  This  tendency  greatly 
increases  when  the  work  of  drawing  the  pillars  is  begun, 
especially  if  the  roof  is  hard  and  fails  to  break.  Although 
the  decreased  pressure  in  an  inclined  seam  would  call  for  a 
narrower  pillar  than  for  a  flat  bed,  the  tendency  of  the  roof 
to  slip  necessitates  an  increased  width  over  what  would  be 
required  in  a  flat  bed  with  the  other  conditions  similar. 

40.  Theoretical  Couslderatlou  UetermluluK  SIxfl 
ol  Pillars. — Although  the  size  of  the  rooms  and  pillars 
must  largely  be  determined  by  experience,  there  are  certain 
general  theoretical  considerations  that  are  helpful  in  laying 
out  a  mine.  Whenever  an  opening  is  made  in  a  coal  bed, 
the  roof  above  the  opening  must  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
strata  above  or  the  roof  will  break  and  fall.     The  weight 
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of  the  overlying  strata  is  transmitted  from  thereof  to  pillars 
of  coal  on  each  side  of  the  opening,  and  this  weight  resting 
on  the  pillars  is.  in  turn,  transmitted  to  the  floor  under  the 
pillars.  The  theory  of  room-and-pillar  mining  includes  an 
investigation  of  the  effect  of  taking  out  the  coal  from  Ihe 
rooms  on  the  roof,  pillars,  and  floor. 

41.  Roor  Condltious. — Pig.  21  represents  acase  where 
the  roof  is  a  thick,  homogeneous,  tough  rock,  that  does  noi 
break  readily.     The  roof  over  a  very  considerable  opening 


■will  therefore  stand  and  will  act  as  a  beam  transmitting  the 
entire  weight  of  the  overlying  rocks  to  the  pillars. 

Fig.  22  illustrates  the  case  of  a  thinner  and  more  flexible 
roof,  which  sags  when  the  coal  below  it  is  removed,  throwing 


I 


increased  weight  on  the  edge  of  the  pillar  at  a;  finally,  if  the 
opening  is  too  broad,  the  roof  breaks. 

Fig,  23  represents  a  case  where  the  roof  does  not  act  at 
all  as  a  beam  to  transmit  pressure  to  the  pillars  and  where 
the  rock  over  the  opening  is  fractured  by  the  superincumbent 
weight.     The  height  to   which   the   breaking   of   the   rock 
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extends  depends  largely  on   the  character  of  the  rock.    - 
certain  amount  of  the  loose  rock  will  fall  into  the  openin 
unless  supported  by  timbers;  but  much  of  this  loose  brokti- 
rock  probably  settles  down  and  binds,  forming  over  the  optn  ^ 
ing  an  arch  a  be  that  is  self-supporting.     The  height  of  thi^ 
arch  depends  on  the  character  of  the  rock.     With  a  toughi 


Fig.  23 

roof  rock,  a  flat  arch  abe.  Fig.  23,  will  be  formed,  while  in 
loose  fragile  roof,  the  arch  will  be  higher  and  the  rock  moi 
cracked,  as  shown  in  Fig.  24, 

The  weight  of  the  broken  material  forming  the  arch  ao^ 
of  the  overlying  strata  is  carried  by  the  arch  to  the  piC. 


■C^i 


lars  on  each  side  of  the  opening.  The  loosened  matei 
beneath  the  arch  may  be  supported  on  mine  timbers. 
distinction  should  be  clearly  understood,  for  mine  timberuif 
cannot,  as  many  seem  to  think,  support  (he  weight  of  all 
the  superincumbent  strata,  but  only  all  or  a  part  of  ( 
weight  of  the  portion  under  the  arch,  while  the  greater  pW  I 
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TABIiE  I 


Of  the  superincumbent  weight  comes  on  the  pillars  of  coal. 
l£  the  pillars  are  not  to  be  crushed,  their  strength  must  be 
STTeater  than  the  weight  thrown  on  them. 

42.  Depth  of  Cover. — The  cover  of  a  seam  is  the  over- 
lying strata,  and  the  depth  of  cover  means  the  thickness  of 
^^ch  overlying  strata,  or  the  depth  of  the  seam  below  the 
^Tirface.     The  superincumbent  weight  is  the  weight  of 

cover  resting  on  the 
seam.  The  average 
weight  of  the  rocks  of 
the  coal  measures  is 
given  in  Table  I. 

It  is  safe  to  assume 
an  average  value  for 
the  weight  of  the  entire 
overlying  strata  of  160 
pounds  per  cubic  foot. 
The  superincumbent 
weight  W^foreach 
square  foot  of  area, 
and  for  a  depth  of 
cover  d  is  then, 
IV=  160  d 


Rock 

Weieht  per 
Cubic  Foot 

Pounds 

Clay 

IIS 

Barth 

Gravel 

Lrimestone 

Sand 

Sand  full  of  water  .    .    . 
Sandstone 

Shale      

Slate 

100 

117 

165 

117 
120 

150 
162 

175 

This  does  not  take  account  of  the  fact  that  owing  to  the 
spherical  shape  of  the  earth,  the  whole  weight  does  not  rest 
on  the  bed,  but  it  is  a  sufficiently  accurate  assumption  for  all 
practical  mining  purposes. 

ExAMPLB. — Find  the  weight,  per  square  foot,  resting  on  a  bed  500 
feet  below  the  surface. 

Solution.— The  depth  of  cover  in  this  case  is  500  feet,  and  substi- 
tuting this  value  in  the  formula,  the  weight  of  cover  per  square  foot 
of  area  is 

IT  =  160  X  500  =  80,000  lb. 

43.  lioad  on  Pillars. — Since  the  removal  of  the  coal 
throws  the  total  load  on  the  pillars,  the  roof  pressure  per 
square  foot  on  the  pillars  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the 
total  area  of  the  opening  and  pillars  to  the  area  of  the  pillars. 
In  Fig.  25,  0  represents  the  width  of  an  opening  separated 
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from  other  similar  openitiEs  by  pillars,  the  width  of  each 
pillar  being  ir.     A  weight  of  cover  equal  to  w  +  o  then  rests 
on  each  pillar  w,  and  if  L  represents  the  roof  pressure  or 
per  square  foo 
each  pillar, 

/.  =  160  rf  ^^ 

IP 

EXA! 


t*^--?..-i:V,,  i„  ;,,i    r-  -r-f-ri 


Find  Iht 
t  a  deplH 


,oof  pres 

oi  9(to  r. 

surface,   wheu   Ihe  rooms  are   drivea  on   70-Eooi   centers  wilh  pilUn 
60  feel  wide  between  them,  the  width  of  the  rooms  being  20  (eel. 

Solution. -Ire  this  case,  d  =-  000,  lu  +  o  =  70.  and  tf  =  50.    Sub- 
stituting these  values  iii  the  formula. 

Z.  =  UiO  X  S<00  xVi  =  ail.tiOO  lb.  per  sq.  ft, 
201,600 


144 
21)1  ,(i(KI 
2.000 


=  l,400  lb.  persq.  in, 

»  Ifffl.ft  T.  persq,  ft.    Ans. 


This   roof    pressure   must    be   below    the    safe   crushing 
strength  of  the  coal  if  the  pillars  are  to  stand. 

44.     Cnishliitr  Streiisrth  of  Coal.— There  is  very  little 
data  on  the  crushing  strength  of  coal,  and  the  values  givHi 
in  Table  II,  based  on  experiments  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  on  anthra- 
cite, are  therefore  of  interest.     These  results  are  averages 
from  a  large  number 
of  tests  made   on 
anthracite  from  a 
number    of    different 
beds  and  from  differ- 
ent parts   o  f   the    I 
anthracite  field.     The 
samples    were    right 

prisms  having  a  uni-  i''*'  *• 

form  base  2  inches  square,  but  three  heights  of  prisms  wet 
tested  as  far  as  possible  ftir  each  sample  of  coal.  Thesti 
heights  were  1,  2,  and  4  inches,  respectively,  as  shown  ii 
Fig.  26. 


/---z: 


LM 
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These  tests  suggest  the  following  conclusions  in  regard 
to  the  samples  tested: 

Although  the  area  of  the  base  or  area  pressed  is  the  same 
in  each  case,  the  total  crushing  load  and  the  crushing  load 
per  square  inch  are  not  the  same  in  the  difiEerent  samples, 
but  vary,  approximately,  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the 
height  of  the  sample;  that  is  to  say,  sample  (c)  having  four 

TABIiE  II 
AVKRAGE    COMPRESSIVE    STRENGTH    OF    ANTHRACITE 


Total  crushing  load  .  .  . 
Crushing  load  per  square 

inch 

Load  producing  first  crack 

in  sample 

Heights  . 

^^h 

Approximate  relative 

crushing  strength -p  = 


Sample  (a) 
Pounds 


23,000 
5,750 

3»022 

I 


Sample  (d) 
Pounds 


16,348.000 

4,087.000 

2,025.000 
2.000 

I.414 
.707 


Sample  {c) 
Pounds 


11,416.0 


2,854.0 


1.875.0 
4.0 

2.0 


times  the  height  of  sample  (a)  has  approximately  but  one- 
half  the  crushing  strength  of  the  former.  Other  experiments 
indicate  that  similar  samples  (samples  whose  heights  and 
ba^es  are  proportional)  have  the  same  uml  crushing  loady 
or  require  the  same  crushing  load  per  square  inch  of  the 
area  of  the  base,  and  the  total  crushing  load  in  this  case  is 
proportional  to  the  area  of  the  base.  For  example,  a  cube 
measuring  2  inches  on  a  side  requires  four  times  the  total 
crushing  load  required  by  a  cube  measuring  1  inch  on  a  side, 
but  the  unit  crushing  load  or  load  per  square  inch  of  the  area 
of  the  base  is  the  same  in  each.  If  this  can  be  conclusively 
proved  for  small  test  samples,  it  is  fair  to  reason  by  analogy 
that  the  same  rule  holds  for  mine  pillars,  so  that  if  the 
strength  of  the  pillar  or  the  unit  load  supported  is  constant  for 
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similar  pillars,  a  pillar  40  feet  wide  in  a  seam  20  feel  thick 
has  the  same  strength  as  a  10-foot  pillar  in  a  5-foot  seat 
a  60-foot  pillar  in  a  15-foot  seam  has  the  same  strength  asi 
40-foot  pillar  in  a  10-foot  seam;  the  unit  load  supported,  or 
the  load  per  square  foot  of  pillar,  being  the  same  in  each  case. 
Also,  if  this  be  so,  the  crushing  strength  of  any  coal  pillar, 
per  square  inch,  can  be  found  by  multiplying  the  crushiDg 
strength  of  a  unit  cube  1  inch  on  a  side  by  the  square  root 
of  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  base  to  the  height  of  the  pillar. 
The  crushing  strength  of  the  unit  cube  as  given  by  these 
experiments  is  4,000  pounds.  The  unit  loads  producing  the 
first  crack;  that  is,  when  the  coal  begins  to  scale  off  on  the 
outside  of  the  block,  are  approximately  one-half  of  the  unit 
crushing  loads  in  each  case,  except  in  sample  U),  Fig.  26, 
where  the  height  of  the  sample  is  four  times  the  width  of  the 
base.  This  form,  however,  need  not  be  considered  in  the 
study  of  the  crushing  strength  of  mine  pillars,  which  usualtf 
have  a  broad  base  as  compared  to  the  height  of  the  pillar,  and 
are  represented  more  closely  by  samples  (a)  and  ib).  Hence, 
we  may  assume  the  unit  load  producing  the  first  crack  in  mine 
pillars  as  one-half  of  that  obtained  above,  or  2,000  pounds. 

45.  Strenjjtli  ot  Pillars, — The  safe  strength  of  pillars 
may  be  estimated  as  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  squeeiing 
strength — that  is,  the  point  at  which  the  first  cracks  appear— 
or  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  the  crushing  strength,  according 
to  the  conditions  of  mining,  that  is,  using  the  values  given  ia 
Table  It,  the  safe  load  for  anthracite  should  not  be  estimated 
as  greater  than  'V^,  say  700  pounds  per  square  inch  undap 
adverse  conditions;  or,  under  more  favorable  conditioDS, 
2,000  -5-2=1 ,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Expressed  in  toqi 
per  square  foot,  these  values  will  vary  from  50  to  70  tons. 

If  the  conclusions  deduced  from  the  experiments  made  on 
anthracite  are  verified  by  other  experiments,  the  allowable 
unit  load  on  a  pillar  of  anthracite  may  be  expressed  by  a 
formula  as  follows: 


-Vf 
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rhich  5*  =  unit  load  that  can  be  supported,  tons  per 

square  foot; 
C  =  constant  expressing   safe  crushing  strength 
of  a  unit  sample  of  anthracite  in  tons  per 
square  foot; 
w  =  width  of  pillar,  in  feet; 
/  =  thickness  of  seam,  in  feet. 

AMPLE. — Find  the  safe  load  that  can  be  put  on  anthracite  pillars 
g  a  width  of  20  feet  in  a  seam  5  feet  thick. 

LunoN. — Substituting  the  given  values  in  the  formula,  the  safe 
m  these  pillars  is 

5  =  50VV  =  100  T.  per  sq.  ft.    Ans. 
vill  t>e  observed  that  such  a  pillar  will  safely  support  the  roof 
ire  found  in  the  example  given  in  Art.  43. 

>•  Strengrth  of  Bituminous  Coal. — There  are  no 
^s  for  bituminous  coal  similar  to  those  given  for  anthra- 
and  owing  to  the  great  variation  in  the  character  of  dif- 
t  bituminous  coals,  an  average  value  cannot  be  given, 
rder  to  make  similar  calculations  for  bituminous  coal, 
of  the  coal  from  the  particular  mine  in  question  must 
lade. 

'•     Calculation  of  Widtb  of  Pillar  Required. — It  is 

)us  that  the  strength  of  mine  pillars,  or  the  safe  unit  load 
will  support,  as  expressed  in  the  formula  in  Art.  45, 
Id  be  at  least  equal  to  the  roof  pressure  or  load  per 
-e  foot  resting  on  the  pillars,  as  expressed  by  the  for- 
in  Art.  43.  Writing  these  two  expressions  equal  to 
other,  and  multiplying  the  formula  in  Art.  45  by  2,000, 
luce  tons  to  pounds,  _ 

160^"^+^  =  2,000  cJ^  (1) 

w  \  / 

lling  the  percentage  of  room-pillar  coal  to  be  left  7, 

^ssed  decimally, 

y=_^  (2) 

rmula  1  may  then  be  written, 
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in  which   w  =  width  of  pillar,  in  feet; 

J  =  percentage  of  coal  in  room  pillars; 

d  =  depth  of  cover  in  feet; 

C  =  constant  for  safe  unit  crushing  strength  of 

coal; 
t   —  thickness  of  coal  seam  in  feet. 

The  percentage  of  pillar  coal  to  be  left  between  the  rootni 
is  often  assumed  and  it  depends,  of  course,  on  the  relatirt 
size  of  pillar  and  room  openings.  The  safe  width  of  open- 
ing is  best  determined  by  practical  experience  and  judgment. 

Having  dedded  the  width  of  opening  to  be  adopted,  (hi» 
value  is  substituted  for  o.  in  formula  3.  The  width  of 
pillar  IV  must  be  such  that  its  value  will  satisfy  both  formulas 
2  and  3.  This  value  can  only  be  ascertained  by  substilih 
ting  a  trial  value  in  formula  2,  and  finding  the  correspond- 
ing value  of  /.  which,  when  substituted  in  formula  3.  will  girt 
a  value  for  w  that  more  or  less  closely  approaches  the  irisl 
value  assumed.  A  few  trials  will  make  known  the  coirect 
value  for  it-,  or  the  width  of  pillar  required.  An  example 
will  make  the  use  of  these  formulas  clear. 

Example.— Assume  that  .-»  Ifl-foot  seam  of  anttiracite  lying  BOO 
t>elow  the  surface  is  overlaid  with  altemale  layers  ot  shftle  and  (and 
rock.     Find  the  width  of  pillar  that  should  Iw  left  tjetween  the  roon* 
if  the  rooms  are  made  20  feet  wide. 

Solution, — Substituting  in  formula  2,  the  value  assumed  [or  fl 
20  fC,  and  assuming  a  trial  width  for  the  room  pillars  tc  =  10  It. 


'40  +  20 


Then,  subBtitDtiog  this  value  Eur/ 


and  the  other  given  values,  in  formula  3, 

This  value  is  considerably  below  the  assumed  trial  value  \w  =  4011,); 
hence,  for  a  second  trial.  a!«uraing  if  =  35  and  substituting  in  fol- 


mula  2,  y  = 


35 


'r(>3+  per  cent.;  and  again  siibstllullD{ 


■  35  +  20 
this  value  iu  formula  3, 

/I60X800J<^11\' 

"'       \2,a00  X50  X  7, 

This  value  l)eing  somewhat  above  (he  assumed  trial  value  (w^Vi^^i 

a  closer  approximation  maybe  obtained  if  desired,  byassumiog  ft  tbirl 


X  16  =  36,<  ft. 
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f  3  36,  which  substituted  in  formula  3  gives,  J  =  ^--j^:  =■  .-- 
«al.,  and  substitutiag  again  in  [ormuta  1, 

le  correct  width  (or  room  pillars  in  this  case  is,  therefore,  36  ft., 
Bwdth  of  opening  being  20  ft.;  or  the  rooms  are  driven  on  36  +  ^ 
U-ft.  centers.    Ans.  

KFFKCT    OF    BKMOVING    THE    COAL 

Settlement. — The   removal  of   the  coal  not  only 

ises  the  roof  pressure  on  the  pillars  in  the  ratio  ""        . 

w 

splained  in  Art.  43,  but  it  may  also  produce  a  sagging 
r  the  roof  and  a  slight  heaving  of  the  floor,  as  shown  in 
ig.  27.  where  the  dotted  lines  ab  and  cd  indicate  the 
riginal  roof  and  floor  lines  of  the  seam,  respectively.  The 
aal  in  the  pillars  supporting  the  root  may  also  be  slightly 
impressed  by  the  increased  weight  on  the  pillars.    Anthracite 


as  been  compressed  in  a  testing  machine,  without  crushing, 
n  amount  equal  to  one  thirty-sixth  of  the  thickness  of  the 
pecimen  tested,  but  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  all  anthracite 
lay  be  compressed  an  equal  amount,  as  the  experiments 
lade  were  not  general  enough  to  warrant  general  conclusions. 
The  sagging  of  the  roof,  the  heaving  of  the  floor,  and  the 
ompression  of  the  coal  are  the  natural  results  produced  by 
le  great  weight  of  the  overlying  rocks  and  their  combined 
ifect  is  known  as  seltlemenl,  or  the  settling  of  the  roof. 
Fhen  the  pillars  left  for  the  support  of  the  roof  are  of  ample 
ize  and  their  factor  of  safety  is  large,  the  settlement  is  very 
all;  but  when  the  pillars  are  loo  small  so  that  the  weight 
[be  pillars  is  nearly  equal  to  their  cnisbtng  strength,  the 
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amount  of  settlement  is  oftea  considerable  and  may  result 
in  a  <reep  or  a  squeeze,  the  effect  of  which  may  be  felt  even  at 
the  surface. 

49.  The  effect  on  the  surface  of  this  settling  depends 
on  the  amount  and  character  of  the  cover,  and  on  the  thick- 
ness of  the  coal  bed.  If  overlying  rocks  break  easily. 
this  broken  rock  occupies  more  space  than  the  solid,  the 
worked-out  place  will  soon  fill  with  broken  rock  and  the 
efitect  of  the  settling  will  not  be  felt  for  any  great  distance 
above  the  bed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cover  rock  doe»', 
not  break  readily,  the  whole  top  may  settle  bodily  witboul 
breaking  and  the  effect  may  then  be  felt  through  a  great 
thickness  of  cover  above  the  section  where  first  selilement 
takes  place.  

EFFECT    OF    TOO    SMALL.    PIL.L.ARS 

50.  Sqneeze. — When  the  roof  and  floor  are  strong  and 
unyielding  and  the  pillars  are  insuflScient  to  withstand  ihe 
pressure  thrown  on  them,  they  are  filled  with  breaks  and 
cracks,  large  pieces  split  off,  and  the  pillars  are  linallf 
crushed  into  small  coal  and  Ihe  roof  comes  down.  This 
is  known  as  a  squeeze,   thrust,  or  a  criisli. 

51.  Creep. — When  the  material  composing  the  floor  of 
roof,  or  both,  is  soft  and  weak  and  the  pillars  left  are  too 
small,  the  weight  on  them  causes  the  roof  to  sag,  or  ti 
floor  to  bulge,  or  both.     This  result  is  known  as  acreef^ 


The  soft  character  of  the  floor  or  roof  permits  the  pillai 
under  the  enormous  roof  pressure  either  to  sink  into  the  fl' 
or  to  be  forced  into  the  roof,  pressing;  out  the  softer  materiai 
which  fills  the  openings.     Fireclay  is  particularly  susceptible"! 
to  creep,   and   many  of   the  fireclays  that   are   hard  wheal 
dry  become  extremely  soft  and  plastic  when  moist, 
important  to  keep  such  a  clay  bottom  dry. 
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Fig.  28  illustrates  the  progress  of  a  creep.  At  a,  the  floor 
jusl  beginning  tf>  rise  or  heave;  but  a.\g,  not  only  is  Ihe 
Jening  entirely  blocked  but  the  pillar  has  also  been  crushed. 
The  lerms  squeeze,  thrust,  crush,  and  ureep  are  often  incor- 
ctlp  used  synonymously.  A  squeeze  and  a  creep  may  be 
:>ing  on  at  the  same  time.  A  squeeze  or  a  creep  does  not 
ineraliy  come  suddenly,  but  the  pillars  and  timbers  usually 
I've  evidence  of  the  too  great  roof  pressure  by  cracking  and 
S'  pieces  flaking  off  the  sides.  The  chipping  or  nicking  of 
ir  pillar  coal,  indicating  that  the  pillars  are  too  small,  should 
::>t  be  mistaken  for  the  gradual  spulHng  or  chipping  due  to 
eathering  alone.  When  pillars  or  timbers  thus  give  evi- 
ince  of  increased  pressure,  they  are  sometimes  said  to  be 
iinji  the  weight.  The  coming  of  a  squeeze  is  often  first 
•Id  by  the  departure  of  the  rats  from  the  affected  area,  as 
icir  sense  of  hearing  is  more  acute  than  man's;  next,  the 
>al  begins  to  crack;  and  then  the  timbers  split  and  crush. 

"I.  istopplDK  (I  Squeeze. — When  any  sign  of  a  squeeze 
»rs,  the  pillars  should  be  reenforced  as  much  as  possible 
joden  chocks,  or 
,  Fig.  29,  and  by 
>rts  of  any  kind 
an  be  put  up  just 
lide  of  the  part 
If  the  action 
squeeze  is 
,  some  of  the  pil- 
,•  be  removed 
dly,  which  will 
'the  top  to  break 
thus  relieve  the  standing  pillars  of  part  of  the  weight. 
6  treatment  of  a  squeeze  should  be  determined  by  the 
Ction  of  an  accurate  and  complete  map  of  the  workings. 
i  disturbed  region  cannot  be  isolated  by  timbering  and 
r  strong  stoppings  in  all  the  roads  round  about  it,  the 
lie  may  often  be  stopped  with  little  expense  by  drawing 
&ine  the  limber  already  in  place,  and  throwing  the  weight 
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on  some  small  outlying  patches  of  coal  that  can,  with 
[age,  be  sacrificed  to  save  the  roads  and  pillars  of  thedistnCl 
affected.  In  many  cases,  such  trouble  can  more  quickly 
arrested  by  helping  it  than  by  trying  to  prevent  it.  When 
once  the  roof  becomes  unsteady  and  the  timbers  are  breaiinj 
and  the  floor  is  lifting,  a  force  is  operating  that  cannot  be 
stopped  by  artificial  means;  it  can  however,  be  directed  by 
assisting  it  to  lind  relief  where  the  least  damage  will  bedoae. 
If  the  roof  does  not  break  readily,  dynamite  should  be  DStd 
at  different  points  to  start  the  fall.  By  this  means,  the  po«r 
of  the  squeeze  may  be  broken  and  the  danger  of  its  spreatt 
ing  to  adjacent  workings  lessened.  The  building  of  large 
cribs  to  avoid  the  disastrous  results  of  squeeze  often  actsto 
increase  the  evil  rather  than  to  diminish  it,  especially  if 
the  cribs  are  placed  at  points  where  complete  se tt lenient  i* 
desired.  The  cribs  are  not  easily  removed,  and  serve  U 
fulcrums  by  which  the  weight  is  carried  forwards  to  oll«r 
points.  As  permanent  supports  for  the  roof,  cribs  are  ot 
great  advantage,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  break  the  rod 
back  of  them  when  the  weight  comes  on,  in  the  same  mat 
ner  as  over  entry  pillars,  by  the  use  of  shots  placed  in  ibe 
roof  near  them.  Confining  a  squeeze  lo  a  certain  limit  ist 
diRicult,  expensive,  and  dangerous  operation,  requiring  iIk 
utmost  skill  and  care  in  every  individual  engaged  in  llM 
work. 

The  creep  will  continue  until  the  excavations  are  filled, 
the  whole  becomes  compact  enough  to  resist  the  weiehl. 
This  sometimes  lakes  many  months,  but  it  is  a  sure  rcsulti 
be  the  action  fast  or  slow.  A  creep  cannot  be  resisted 
unless  the  space  from  which  the  coal  has  been  removed 
filled  with  other  material  like  culm,  as  is  explained  uiiilK 
Flushing  Culm. 

53.  Reserve  Pillars. — Extra  large  pillars  of  coal,  callti 
reserve  pillars,  are  often  left  at  regular  intervals  in  the 
workings;  their  purpose  is  to  divide  the  mine  into  seclioni. 
or  districts  £o  as  to  localize  the  effect  of  any  squeete  tbtt 
may  start  in    one   of  these  districts  by  breaking  the  root' 
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^t    the  reserve  pillar.     These  pillars   are  usually  eqaal   to 

'iie  width  of  one  room  and  two  pillars,  and  are  formed  by 

^loc  driving  one   room   as   called    for  by   the   plan    of   the 

They  are  taken  out  before  the  entry  or  gangway  is 

uidooed. 

CIiRin  Pillar. — A  large  pillar,  called  a  cIihIu  pll- 
i  usually  left  across  the  ends  of  a  group  of  rooms  to 


vtect  the  gangway,  or  entry  toward  which  the  rooms  are 
wing  driven.  The  miners  frequently  drive  their  r 
far  and  hole  through  into  the  next  gangway  in  spite  of  the 
precautions  that  are  taken  to  prevent  this  occurrence.  To 
^avoid  the  possibility  of  rooms  being  driven  too  far  and 
loling  through  the  chain  pillar,  a  cut-off  room  a.  Fig.  30. 
sometimes  driven  parallel  to   the  entcies  or  gangways. 
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This  place  is  driven  wide  enous:h  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
yardas:e,  and  rooms  driven  from  the  next  g^angway  are 
allowed  to  hole  into  it,  thus  avoiding:  the  necessity  of  accu- 
rately measuring  the  length  of  the  rooms  and  of  carefully 
watching  the  miners  to  see  that  they  do  not  exceed  the 
limit  allowed.  The  method  also  possesses  the  advantage 
of  giving  a  regular  width  to  the  entry  pillar  and  thereby 
avoiding  the  loss  of  a  considerable  amount  of  pillar  coal  when 
these  entries  are  abandoned  and  their  pillars  drawn.  In  draw- 
ing back  an  ordinary  chain  pillar,  any  irregularity  in  the  width 
of  the  pillar  may  cause  a  loss  of  some  of  the  coal,  which 
cannot  occur  when  a  cut-off  room  is  driven  as  described. 

55.     Uooponinp:   a   District    Closed    by    Squeeze.— 

Time  should  be  given  for  the  complete  settlement  of  the 
roof  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  reopen  a  district  thus 
closed,  for  if  work  is  begun  before  the  action  of  the  squeeze 
,  has  wholly  ceased,  the  movement  will  begin  again  and  may 
extend  to  other  parts  of  the  mine.  The  work  of  reopeniDs: 
is  expensive  and  seldom  pays  in  thin  seams  unless  the  coal 
is  very  valuable.  WTiere  the  entries  are  wholly  closed,  it  is 
often  possible  to  drive  a  new  entry  in  the  old  pillars,  or  even 
across  the  pillars. 

It  is  not  usually  economical  to  attempt  to  reopen  old 
entries  closed,  or  partially  closed,  by  squeeze,  as  a  larger 
amount  of  material  must  be  handled,  and  more  timber  will 
be  required  than  when  a  new  opening  is  driven. 

In  the  treatment  of  creep,  it  is  usually  better  to  excavate 
in  the  root  and  leave  the  bottom  undisturbed  as  the  bottom 
often  keeps  working  aiui  fills  up  about  as  rapidly  as  it  can 
be  taken  out. 

Whenever  practicable,  the  work  of  reopening  can  be  done 
to  Ixnier  advar.iage  by  driving  a  pair  of  entries  beyond  the 
atYectcvl  v'.istriot.  ano  coir.in^  back  on  the  coal.  By  this 
Tv.oans.  the  leas:  arfecte^.:  portion  of  the  district  will  be 
« c  .iv  >.L  V.  ...>»  ,v..v.  ,\>  .....v...  V  .  k..^r  \.v*.ii  re\.v»\e.cx*  a>  *^  .ouru 
v.c>...vv.v.    »..;.    v.t....»..v.    .,.    »^v.t.,   --v\\c\c*,   \\ ..««    .aUI    always 
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pi-DsniSQ  cn.M 
I  56.  The  most  efEectual  method  of  stopping  or  controlling 
S  squeeze  or  creep  is  to  fill  the  rooms,  and  other  openings  if 
necessarj',  with  fine  material,  which  forms  a  compact  mass 
almost  as  hard  as  the  original  coal.  This  method  has  been 
very  successfully  operated  in  the  anthracite  mines  of  Penn- 
I  .ftylvania,  where  the  old  culm  and  waste  banks  furnish 
I  material  excellently  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  method 
is  known  as  colui  riUHhtnn;,  as  the  fine  material  is  lun  into 
the  mine  by  means  of  water.  The  fine  culm  from  a  tank  or 
from  the  culm  bank  is  flushed  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water 
into  the  mine  workings,  through  a  pipe  leading  down  the 
shaft,  or  down   a   drill   hole.     The  head  under  which  the 


th^,-':-- 


B„,_,_ .„._ 

^"which  extend  trom  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or  drill  hole, 
along  the  gangways  to  the  workings  where  the  filling  is  to 
be  made.     When  the  seam  has  any  considerable  inclination, 

■  the  end  of  the  pipe  is  simply  introduced  near  the  roof  and  at 

■  the  highest  point  of  the  chamber  to  be  filled,  the  lower  end 
K<of  the  chamber  having  been  first  closed  sufficiently  tight  to 
"    prevent  the  escape  of  the  fine  cnlm  at  that  point,  by  a  bat- 
tery of  limbers  and  lagging,  or  by  a  rough  wall  of  slate  and 
mine  rubbish  through  which  the  water  filters,  while  the  culm 

»  dammed  back.     The  solid  material  settles;  very  compactly 
lltil  die  entire  opening  is  tilled.     Where  the  inclination  of 
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the  seam  is  not  sufficient  so  that  the  cuhn  will  be  carried 
forwards  to  the  dam  at  the  face  of  the  opening:,  the  pipe  is 
extended  into  the  chamber  and  the  end  supported  near  the 
roof,  as  shown  in  Fig.  31.  In  this  case,  it  is  necessary,  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  fillins:  prosjesses,  to  enter  the  chamber, 
and  to  disconnect  and  remove  the  end  sections  of  the  pipe. 
The  water  used  in  flushing:  drains  from  the  flushed  workings 
into  the  g:ans;way  ditches  is  carried  to  the  sump,  where 
it  is  pumped  to  the  surface  with  the  reg^ular  mine  drainage. 
This  increases  the  work  of  the  pumps,  but  the  advantages 
gained  by  flushing  more  than  compensate  for  the  greater 
expense  of  pumping. 

57.  Fluslitng:  Materials. — The  water  used  should  be 
the  best  it  is  possible  to  obtain;  acid  water  from  the  mines 
corrodes  the  pipes  rapidly  and  greatly  increases  the  cost  of 
the  system.  The  quantity  of  water  used  must  be  sufficient 
to  keep  the  pipe  from  blocking,  and  this  amotmt  is  best 
determined  by  experiment  in  each  particular  case.  The 
quantity  of  culm  furnished  to  a  constant  stream  of  water 
may  be  increased  up  to  the  point  where  the  pipe  shows  a 
tendency  to  block  or  clog,  when  the  supply  of  culm  must 
be  shut  off  until  the  pipe  can  free  itself.  The  quantity  of 
water  flowing  through  a  given  pipe  may  be  calculated  very 
approximately  in  any  given  flushing  system  if  the  size  of 
pipe  and  the  head  are  known,  by  means  of  the  formulas  given 
in  Hydromechanics  for  the  flow  of  water  through  a  pipe. 
Having  determined  the  quantity  of  water  that  will  flow 
through  the  pipe  in  a  given  time,  the  quantity  of  culm  that 
this  water  will  carry  will  vary  from  1  to  6  pounds  of  culm 
per  gallon  of  water,  the  amount  depending  on  the  velocity 
of  the  flow.  The  flow  of  the  water  must  always  be  main- 
tained until  all  the  culm  is  washed  out  of  the  pipe,  or  other- 
wise the  culm  will  settle  in  the  low  places  in  the  pipe  when 
the  flow  of  water  ceases,  and  the  pipe  must  then  be  dis- 
connected and  cleaned  before  operations  can  be  resumed. 

The  smaller  the  size  of  the  grains  of  the  flushed  material, 
the  better  the  results  obtained,  as  the  fine  material  flows 
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pre  regularly  through  the  pipes  and  produces,  less  frequent 
peging  and  a  larger  amount  of  the  material  is  carried  per 
iUon  of  water  used;  the  finer  material  also  makes  a  more 
mpact  filling  and  less  settlement  of  the  roof  results.  In 
ses,  it  is  economical  to  employ  corrugated  rolls  for 
hehing  to  a  uniform  size  the  material  to  be  flushed.  In 
ihing  of  culm  directly  from  the  bank  when  crushers 
:  not  employed,  the  pipes  are  apt  to  clog,  causing  a 
tious  delay  while  the  pipes  are  being  cleaned. 
JWrought-iron,  steel,  cast-iron  and  wood  pipes  have  been 
The  life  of  the  pipes  depends  on  the  kind  of  water 
^d  and  the  material  flushed.  When  the  material  flushed 
^Critty,  and  especially  when  it  contains  ashes,  clinker,  etc., 
I  life  of  the  pipes  is  much  decreased. 

|'68.  Results  of  FlushlDfT. — The  material  flushed  Into 
Ine  openings,  as  described,  forms  a  very  compact  mass. 
ne  exact  strength  of  the  flushed  material  to  resist  compres- 
i  is  not  known,  but  the  following  experiment  gives  an 
Aication  of  what  may  be  expected.  A  cubic  foot  of  coal 
t  ground  fine  and  flushed  into  a  box  having  a  square  sec- 
1  12  in.  X  12  in.;  the  flushed  material  filled  the  box  to  a 
depth  of  17i  inches,  showing  an  increase  in  volume  by  crush- 
ing of  about  46  per  cent.  Assuming  a  similar  condition  of 
the  material  flushed  into  mine  openings,  it  would  require 
a  settlement  of  5i  feet  for  every  17i  feet  of  thickness  in  the 
seam,  to  compress  the  flushed  material  to  the  hardness  of 
i  original  coal,  or  a  settlement  of  about  31  per  cent,  of 
B  thickness  of  the  seam. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  dry  culm  will  support  from 
>  to  three  times  as  much  weight  as  wet  culm.  When  dry, 
B  packed  so  firmly  that  gangways  may  be  driven  through 
rilh  vertical  walls  of  culm  on  either  side  that  show  only  a 
;ht  tendency  to  caving.  It  requires,  however,  a  long  time 
i  culm  to  dry  after  it  is  flushed  into  the  mine,  and  wet  culm 
1st  therefore  usually  be  depended  on  to  withstand  the 
t  of  a  mine  squeeze.  The  chief  advantage  of  flushing 
bsists  in  the  completeness  with  which  the  flushed  material 
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enters  and  fills  the  small  cracks  and  crevices  of  pillars,  and 
the  compactness  with  which  the  material  surrounds  and  sup- 
ports a  weak  pillar. 

By  examining:  a  mine  map,  the  weak  points  can  usually  be 
picked  out;  and  by  flushing  them  with  culm,  a  squeeze  can 
frequently  be  prevented  and  even  arrested  after  it  is  once 
started.     If  the  rooms  are  completely  filled  with  culm,  the 
roof  can  settle  only  a  small  amount,  probably  not  more  than 
3  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  thickness  of  the  bed.     This  metho<i 
has  been  found,  most  efficient  in  mines  where  a  larg^e  amount 
of  pillar  coal  had  been  left,  for  by  flushing  all  or  a  part  of 
an  effected  area  the  roadways  through  this  portion  of  the 
mine  can  be  kept  open,  and  in  many  cases  the  pillars  then- 
selves  can  be  afterwards  taken  out. 

59.  Effect  of  Flusbins  to  Exttngruisli  Mine  Fires^- 

At  first,  it  was  feared  that  culm  flushed  into  the  workings  ^ 
would  take  fire  by  spontaneous  combustion,  but  experience 
has  proved  that  this  does  not  occur,  as  the  culm  packs  so 
closely  as  to  exclude  the  air  necessary  for  spontaneous  com- 
bustion.    On  the  other  hand,  the  wet  flushed  material  affords 
the  best  known  means  for  the  total  extinguishment  of  mine 
fires  existing  in  the  gob  or  waste  heaps,  or  in  the  coal  in  the 
mine  workings.     As  the  fine  flushed  material  penetrates  the 
smallest  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  pillars,  gob  heaps,  etc.,  it 
is  possible  often  to  completely  isolate  a  fire  by  flushing  a 
few  rooms  and  passages  surrounding  the  fire.     Flushing^  for 
this  purpose  has  proved  even  more  efficacious  than  flooding  the 
mine,  as  workings  that  have  been  flooded  for  3  months  have 
been  found  to  still  be  on  fire  when  the  water  was  pumped 
out.     Moreover,  the  flushed  portion  of  the  mine  is  in  con- 
dition for  work  to  begin  on  the  pillars  at  any  time  when 
desired,  while  the  flooding  of  a  mine,  or  any  portion  of  it. 
results  in  a  large  amount  of  damage,  and  a  heavy  expense  is 
necessary  before  operations  can  be  resumed  in  the  workings. 

60.  DrawinjiT  Pillars  After  Flushing  the  Openings. 

The  method  of  flushing  the  openings  with  culm  before  draw- 
ing pillars  has  several  advantages:     The  pillar  coal  is  more 
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iletely  recovered  and  in  better  condition;  the  work  of 
ring  back  the  pillars  is  attended  with  less  danger  to 
[men;  and  the  surface'  is  less  damaged.     The  general 

lod  of  proceeding  is  to  drive  a  narrow  opening  up  the  i 
of  the  pillar,  leaving  a  thin  rib  of  coal  on  each  side  | 
necessary    to    support   the    flushed    material.      This  1 

irial,  when  fine,  will  be  very  largely  self-supporting,  and  1 
lis  case  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  leave  a  rib  of  coal  at  ] 
sides  of  the  pillar.  Timbers  are  placed  flush  up  against  I 
mlm,  or  against  the  rib  coal,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  the  j 
ting  material   shows   any   tendency  to   run,  lagging  is 


1  back  of  the  timbers.     As  the  work  progresses,  the  ■ 
ment  on  the  culm  causes  the  timber  to  break,  and  it  | 
generally  be  necessary  to  place  new  timbers  between  ' 
broken  ones  in  order  lo  keep  the  road  open  while  the 
r  is  being  drawn.     The  setllement  of  the  roof  will  gen-  ■ 
iy  be  about  2ri  per  cent,  of  the  height  of  the  seam.    Fig.  32 
rs  the  flushed  openings  of  a  mine  before  the  work  of 
r  drawing  is  begun.     Fig.  33  shows  the  same  section  of 
mine  after  the  pillars  are  drawn,  and  the  openings  thus    i 
e  flushed  with  culm,     Each  breast  is  holed  through  into   i 
Ipper  gangway  as  shown  at  ■?.  so  that  the  flushing  pipe   ' 
be  carried  in  through  this  opening,  or  a  single  opening  ( 
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may  serve  for  a  number  of  breasts,  the  flashins:  pipe  being 
carried  through  the  cross-cuts  at  the  head  of  the  breasts. 
The  opening:  in  the  first  pillar  on  the  left  b  has  been  left 
open  and  protected  by  comparatively  heavy  ribs  of  coal,  in 
order  to  provide  a  roadway  for  the  working:  of  the  coal 
in  the  chain  pillar  c.  A  skip  has  also  been  taken  ofi  of 
the  lower  side  of  the  s:ans:way  pillar. 


SHAFT    PII4LAB8 

61.  The  coal  left  in  the  seam  around  the  shaft  to  prevent 
the  shaft  from  being  injured  by  any  settlement  or  cracking 
of  the  strata  and  to  protect  any  buildings  on  the  surface 
above  the  shaft  forms  what  is  called  a  shaft  pillar. 

As  is  shown  in  Fig.  34,  in  addition  to  the  breaking  and 
arching  of  the  roof  material  immediately  above  an  opening 
in  the  coal  bed,  the  effect  of  thus  taking  out  a  portion  of  the 
bed  may  be  felt  in  one  of  two  ways  and  for  a  distance  away 
from  the  opening,  depending  on  the  width  of  the  openins: 
and  the  nature  of  the  overlying  rock.  As  shown  in 
Fig.  34  (a),  the  overlying  strata  may  subside  bodily,  pro- 
ducing  a  depression  on  the  surface,  as  shown;  or,  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  34  {b),  the  strata  above  the  opening  may  be  cracked 
in  irregular  lines  radiating  more  or  less  from  the  opening. 
These  cracks  may  extend  to  the  surface  and  there  cause  more 
or  less  of  a  subsidence,  or  they  may  peter  out  before  reaching 
the  surface,  dependent  on  the  depth  of  cover  and  on  the  nature 
of  the  rock.  If  the  rocks  overlying  the  excavation  are  fragile, 
so  that  they  crack  and  break  easily,  due  to  the  subsidence,  the 
effect  of  the  subsidence  will  not  be  felt  to  so  great  a  distance 
as  when  the  rocks  are  firm  and  settle  bodily,  as  in  the  former 
case  the  broken  rock  occupies  more  space  than  the  solid  and 
consequently  the  opening  is  very  soon  filled  with  this  broken 
rock  and  further  subsidence,  or  draw,  prevented. 

The  effect  on  the  overlying  rock  due  to  the  excavation  oi 
all  or  a  part  of  the  bed  is  known  as  the  dra-w,  whether  it  be 
a  subsidence,  as  shown  in  Fig.  34  (a),  or  a  cracking,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  34  (b).     There  is  no  certainty  of  the  direction  the 
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draw  will    take,   as   this   depends    solely  on.  the  natural 
conditions  existing  in  the  roof  strata. 

62.  size  of  Shaft  Pillar. — Great  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  among  mining  authorities  as  to  the  size  of  shaft  pillars 
and  the  matter  must  be  decided  largely  by  local  considerations 
and  practical  experience  in  the  district  in  which  the  shaft  is 
sunk.  The  shaft  pillar  should  be  large  enough  so  that  the  effect 
of  this  draw  cannot  reach  the  shaft  or  the  buildings  on  the  sur- 
face about  the  shaft  and  thus  interfere  with  its  alinement. 

An  accident  to  a  shaft  due  to  too  small  a  pillar  entails 
great  expense  and  may  mean  the  loss  of  the  shaft,  hence  a 
large  factor  of  safety  should  be  used  in  determining  the  size 
of  the  pillar,  particularly  since  the  effect  of  the  draw  cannot 
be  accurately  foreseen.  The  same  general  rules  apply  to  shaft 
pillars  as  to  other  pillars;  namely,  in  general,  the  deeper  the 
shaft  and  the  thicker  the  seam  the  larger  must  the  pillar  be, 
while  the  harder  the  coal  the  smaller  the  pillar. 

In  fiat  seams,  the  size  of  the  shaft  pillar  required  depends 
chiefly  on  the  depth  of  the  seam  below  the  surface,  that  is, 
the  depth  of  cover,  and  to  a  less  extent  on  the  thickness  of 
the  seam.  Numerous  rules  given  by  different  authorities  for 
determining  the  size  of  the  shaft  pillar  afford  widely  varying 
results,  owing  to  the  varying  conditions  under  which  each 
rule  was  formulated,  and  for  this  purpose  that  rule  should  be 
employed  that  seems  best  suited  to  the  particular  conditions 
of  the  case.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  a  number  of  these 
rules  are  j^^iven  as  formulas  and  the  results  obtained  by 
applying  the  formulas  to  determine  the  shaft  pillars  required 
at  depths  of  300  feet  and  600  feet,  respectively,  are  tabulated 
in  Table  III. 

In  the  formulas,  the  following  symbols  are  used: 
D  =  diameter  of  round  pillar,  or  side  of  square 

pillar,  in  yards; 
d  =  depth  of  cover,  in  yards; 
/  =  thickness  of  seam,  in  yards. 

Note. — Each  rule  is  stated  as  usually  given,  but  for  the  sake  of  con- 
formity the  formulas  in  each  case  express  the  rule  in  yards,  and  jj^^f  ^"''' 
value  for  the  diameter  of  a  circular  pillar,  or  the  side  of  a  square  pillar* 
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erlTale's  Rule. — Diameter  of  circular  pillar^  or  side 
?  pillar^  in  yards ^  is  equal  to  twenty-two  times  the  sqtiare 
he  depth  of  the  shaft y  in  fathoms^  divided  by  50. 


Z?  =  22^^ 


''*  (1) 


2X50 

e'a  Rule. — Minimum  diameter  of  circular  pillar,  or 
•quare  pillar,  35  yards  to  a  depth  of  150  yards;  add 
for  each  25  yards  of  additional  depth. 

Z?  =  35  +  5  {^  -^^>j  (2) 

le's  Rule. — Minimum  diameter  of  circular  pillar ^  or 
quare  pillar^  40  yards  to  a  depth  of  60  fathoms;  add 
for  each  20  fathoms  of  additional  depth. 

lily's  Rule. — Minimum  diameter  of  circular  pillar^  or 
square  pillar,  40  yards  to  a  depth  of  100  yards^  add 
(or  each  20  yards  of  additional  depth. 

Z?  =  40  +  5  {^~^)  (4) 

igr  Engrlneeriu^  (London)  Rule. — Radius  of  circu- 
tr,  or  half  side  of  square  pillar^  in  yards^  is  equal  to 
phis  one-tenth  of  the  prodiut  obtained  by  multiplying 
I  of  shaft,  in  yards,  by  the  square  root  of  the  thickness 
im,  in  yards, 

D  =  iO-h'^~^-^-  (5) 

5 

ir's  Rule. — Radius  of  circular  pillar,  or  half  side  of 
illar,  in  feet,  is  equal  to  three  times  the  square  root  of 
ut  of  the  depth  of  cover,  in  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
feet, 

D  =  ^<dXt  (6) 

's  Rule. — Draw  a  liiie  enclosing  all  surface  buildings 
lid  be  Protected  by  the  shaft  pillar.     Make  the  pillar  of 
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stuh  size  that  solid  coal  will  be  left  in  all  around  this  line  fort 
distance  equal  to  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the  shaft. 

Callinsf  s  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  or  the  side  of  tbe 
square,  in  yards,  at  the  surface,  we  have, 

2d 


D  =  s  + 


(7) 


Hug^hes's  Rule. — For  the  diameter  of  a  circular  pillar,  or 
the  side  of  a  sgtiare  pillar^  allow  1  yard  for  each  yard  in  depth, 

D  =  d  (8) 

Central  Coal  Basin  Rule. — In  the  Central  Coal  Basin  of 
the  United  States,  for  shaft  mines  worked  oa  the  room-aDd- 
pillar  method,  the  rule  is:  Leave  100  square  feet  of  coal  lof 
each  foot  that  the  shaft  is  deep,  it  beifig  understood  that  a  main 
entry  of  average  width  is  driven  through  this  pillar.  If  the  bot- 
tom is  soft,  the  result  given  by  this  rule  is  irureased  by  oru-hali 


D  =  ^- 


TABLE   III 


(9) 


Authority 


Diameter  or  Side  of  Pillar 
Yards 


Merivale 

Andre 

Wardle .    . 

Pamely      .        

Mining  Engineering  (London )t  . 

Fostert 

Dron*    

Hughes 

Central  basin 


Shaft  loo  Yards 

Shaft  200  Yards 

Deep 

Deep 

22.0 

31.00 

35.0 

45.00 

40.0 

60.00 

40.0 

65.00 

68.3 

96.50 

84.8 

120.00 

1 00.0 

166.66 

1 00.0 

200.00 

1 00.0 

142.00 

*  An  allowance  of  100  feet  has  been  made  for  the  diameter  of  the 
circle,  or  side  of  the  square,  enclosing  the  buildings  on  the  surface, 
t  The  seam  is  assumed  to  be  2  yards  (6  feet)  in  thickness. 
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In  the  use  of  formulas  3,  3,  and  4,  negative  results  in  the 
fractional  part  must  be  rejected  as  the  diameter  of  pillar 
cannot  be  less  than  the  minimurn  diameter  or  side  allowed 
by  the  rule.  For  example,  it  is  useless  to  apply  Andre's 
rale  to  depths  less  than  150  yards,  Wardle's  rule  to  depths 
less  than  60  fathoms  (120  yards),  or  Pamely's  rule  to  depths 
less   than  100  yards. 

Table  111  shows  clearly  that  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be 
given  for  determining  the  size  of  shaft  pillar  required  in 
any  particular  case.  The  rules  stated,  however,  determine 
the  size  of  pillar  required  within  certain  practical  limits,  and 
suited  to  different  conditions  of  roof  strata,  and  are,  there- 
fore, useful  and  desirable.  The  presence  of  faults  or  slips 
in  the  roof  makes  larger  pillars  necessary. 

63.  PlllarH  to  Support  BulldluKs,  Bodies  of  Water, 

Etc. — What  has  been  said  in  reference  to  shaft  pillars, 
applies  likewise  in  reference  to  pillars  required  for  the  sup- 
port of  buildings,  ponds,  lakes,  or  other  bodies  of  water. 
In  all  these  cases,  Dron's  rule  is  perhaps  the  most  practi- 
cable, since  it  provides  for  a  given  pillar  of  coal  all  around 
the  area  to  be  supported. 

64.  Shaft  Pillars  In  Inclined  Seams.— The  inclina- 
tion of  the  seam  increases  the  uncertainty  in  respect  to  the 
draw  in  the  strata  overlying  the  seam,  making  it  more 
difficult  to  give  any  rule  of  universal  application.  The  gen- 
eral practice  in  regard  to  the  size  of  pillar  required  when  the 
seam  is  inclined,  is  to  increase  the  pillar  on  the  rise  side  of 
the  shaft,  while  that  on  the  dip  side  of  the  shaft  is  often 
made  the  same  as  for  a  flat  seam.  To  what  extent  it  is 
necessary  to  increase  the  pillar  on  the  rise  side  is  largely  a 
matter  of  experience  and  judgment  in  particular  localities, 
and  this  is  always  the  most  reliable  guide. 

It  is  desirable,  however,  to  give  some  approximate  rules 
for  pillar  calculations  that  may  be  used  as  a  guide  in 
localities  where  the  conditions  are  not  known,  particularly 
since  questions  involving  such  theoretical  calculations  are 
often    given    in    examinations.     One    rule    that    has    been 
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BtlSgeatsd  i&  to  calculate  the  extent  of  the  pillar  on  the  dip 
Bide  of  the  shaft  by  the  rules  previously  given  for  Ral  seams, 
chopsiilg:  for  this  purpose  the  rule  that  seems  best  suited  tu 
the  conditions  with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  seam  and 
overlying  strata.  The  diameter  of  the  circular  pillar,  or  the 
side  of  a  square  pillar,  thus  obtained,  will  give  the  width 
of  the  pillar  measured  on  the  strike  of  the  seam,  and  half  of 
this  width  will  give  the  extent  of  the  pillar  measured  below 
the  shaft  on  the  dip  of  the  seam.  Then,  as  before,  calling 
the  width  of  the  pillar  D,  the  depth  of  the  shaft  rf,  and  the 
inclination  of  the  seam  a,  the  extent  of  the  pillar  measured 

This  rule  is  simply  arbitrary,  but  approximates  to  a  cfftaia 
extent  the  condition  relative  to  the  inclination  of  the  seua. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  rules  and  formnlu 
eiven  for  determinine  the  sises  of  pillars,  both  in  flat  ud 
inclined  seams,  are  only  sugeestive  of  what  is  retjnired, 
and  must  always  be  modified  according  to  the  experieDce 
and  judgment  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  work. 

65.  Slope  Pillars. — A  slope  should  have  a  pillar  alone 
its  full  length  and  theoretically  these  pillars  should  gradually 
increase  in  width  from  top  to  bottom  as  the  thickness  of 
cover  increases,  but  in  practice  this  is  seldom  done  and  the 
slope  pillar  is  the  same  width  throughout.  The  frequency 
of  squeezes  on  slopes  indicates  that  this  is  faulty  practice. 
The  width  of  the  slope  pillar  is  sometimes  prescribed  by  la*. 

There  is  not  much  danger  of  the  draw  destroying  a  slope 
sunk  in  the  coal,  except  that  due  to  mining  in  an  uuderlyine 
seam,  because  the  line  of  the  slope  is  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
bed  in  which  the  mining  is  done  and  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  fracture,  whereas  in  a  shaft,  the  lines  of  fracture 
may  reach  or  cross  the  line  of  the  shaft,  and  in  a  pitcbinE 
seam  this  danger  is  even  greater  than  in  a  flat  seam. 

66.  Entry  Pillars. — Much  that  has  been  said  with  refer- 
ence to  room  and  slope  pillars  will  apply  with  equal  force 
to  entry  pillars.     As  in  the  case  of  room  pillars  so  in  that 
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of  entry  pillars,  the  chief  factors  determining  the  width  of 
pillar  required  are  the  depth  of  cover,  thickness,  and  char- 
acter of  coal  seam  and  width  of  opening.  The  size  of  entry 
pillars,  as  of  room  pillars,  is  determined  almost  entirely  by 
practical  experience.  The  best  practice  advises  leaving 
large  pillars  about  the  entries  and  all  airways  so  as  to  avoid 
all  possibility  of  a  squeeze. 

67.  Barrier  Pillars. — The  laws  of  some  states  require 
a  pillar  of  coal  to  be  left  in  each  bed  of  coal  worked  along 
the  line  of  adjoining  properties,  of  such  width,  that,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  pillar  to  be  left  by  the  adjacent  property 
owner,  it  will  be  a  sufficient  barrier  for  the  safety  of  the 
employes  of  mines  on  either  property  in  case  one  should  be 
abandoned  and  allowed  to  fill  with  water.  These  pillars 
are  known  as  barrier  pillars.  The  width  of  such  pillars 
is  determined  by  the  engineers  of  the  adjoining  property 
owners  and  the  mine  inspector  in  whose  district  the  proper- 
ties are  located. 

An  arbitrary  rule  for  the  width  of  barrier  pillars,  adopted 
by  a  number  of  coal  companies  and  by  the  State  Mine 
Inspectors  of  the  anthracite  districts  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
is  as  follows: 

Rule. — Multiply  the  thickness  of  the  deposit^  in  feet,  by 
1  per  cent,  of  the  depth  below  drainage  level ,  arid  add  to  this 
five  times  the  thickness  of  the  bed. 

Thus,  for  a  bed  of  coal  6  feet  thick  and  400  feet  below 
drainage  level,  the  barrier  pillar  will,  according  to  this  rule, 
be  (6  X  400  X  .01)  -h  (6  X  5)  =  54  feet  wide. 

The  Bituminous  Mine  Law  of  Pennsylvania  requires  a 
thickness  of  1  foot  of  pillar  for  each  I4  feet  of  water  head 
if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  engineer  of  the  property  and  of 
the  district  mine  inspector,  this  thickness  is  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  persons  working  in  the  mine.  The  same 
law  makes  it  lawful  for  any  operator  whose  mine  is  endan- 
gered by  an  accumulation  of  water  in  abandoned  workings 
located  on  an  adjoining  property,  to  drive  a  drift  or  entry 
protected   by  bore  holes,   across    the    barrier  line,   for  the 
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purpose  of  tapping:  and  draining  such  water,  and  makes 
unlawful  for  any  person   to  attempt  to,  or  in  any  way 
obstruct  the  flow  of  such  water  to  a  point  of  drainages. 
law  also  provides  that  no  coal  shall  be  mined  within  GO 
of  any  abandoned  workings   containing  a  dangerons 
mulation  of  water,  until  such  danger  has  been  removed  a 
described  above. 

68.    Data  for  Width  of  Pillar.— Table  IV  gives  dat0 

for  the  sizes  of  rooms  and  pillars  for  a  number  of  the  ooti' 
mining  regions  of  the  United  States.  The  dimensions  givea 
are  averages  for  the  particular  region  named  for  mines  tbMt 
have  been  worked  successfully  and  without  squeezes.  They 
are,  therefore,  useful  as  a  guide  in  laying  out  a  mine  wfaers 
the  conditions  are  similar  to  those  given. 

A  number  of  formulas  have  been  given  by  di£Eereiit: 
writers,  but  these  apply  to  given  localities  and  are  not 
universal  in  their  application. 
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(PART  2) 


MODIFICATIONS    OF    ROOM-AND-PILLAR 
METHOD 


PILT^AR-ANU-BTALL  SYSTEM 

:.     The  |il11ai--an(l-sitHll  H.vBtem,  also  known  as  post- 
Btult,    boa rd-ancL-pl liar,    or    ^tooit-and-rooni,   is  a 


EDodificatioa  of  the  general  room-and-pillar  metbod  in  which 
tbe  opemngs,  usually  called  stalls  or  rooms  in  America,  are 
,  rarely  exceeding  4  or  5  yards  in  width.     The  pillars 

trtfttUt  bl  tnltrnaliaut  Taltaok  amfany.    Jmuraiai  SlatiOHcri'  Hall,  Londtn 
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are  at  least  as  wide  and  usually  wider  than  the  stalls. 
siiigk'itaH  system,  the  Stalls  are  turned  narrow  off  the  entry  I 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  widened  inside  as  described  in  room-  ] 
and-pillar  work.  In  tlie  double-sfalt  syitem.  Fig,  2,  the  open-! 
jngs  are  wider,  and  are  similar  in  every  respect  to  dooblcB 
rooms,  except  that  the  pillars  separating  the  double  stalls  are  T 
generally  wider  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  stalls  than! 
are  the  pillars  separating  rooms.  In  douhle-stall  work,  thai 
openings  are  often  12  or  15  yards  in  width,  the  roof  beJiiffl 
supported  on  good  pack  walls  in  the  center  of  the  stall;  the  I 
pillars  often  reach  a  width  of  30  yards.  The  pillar-and-siall  I 
system  is  adapted  to  weak  roof  and  floor,  to  strong  root  and  1 
soft  hottom,  to  soft,  brittle  coal,  and  in  general  to  condition*  I 
requiring  ample  support  of  the  roof;  the  system  is  pariifr-B 
ularly  useful  in  deep  seams  where  the  roof  pressure  is  greatl 

2.     The  method  of  mining  in  the  Cornellsville  and  Pitis-B 
burg  regions  of    Pennsylvania  very  closely  approaches  thofl 


Engh'sh  and  Scotch  pillar-and-stall  method.     The  coal  dipt 
from  b°  to  12°  and  is  from  8  to  11  feet  thick,  but  only  ti 
6  to  8  feet  are  taken  out,  as  the  top  coal  is  badly  mixed  i 
slate.     The  rooms,   Fig.   3,  are  opened   up  with  a  narrol 
neck,  and  although  widened  out,  they  are  driven  only  abon 
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feet  wide  for  their  full  length.     Where  the  cover  is  not 
rer  350  feet,  the  pillars  are  30  feet  wide,  as  shown  in  sec- 


tion A.    Where  the  cover  is 
room  is  driven,  as  ,,  t 


ven,  as 

shown   in   section 

thus   leaving    pillars 

72  feet  wide.     The 

method  of  drawing 
H^ack  the  pillars  is 
^Hjlowii  by  the  broken 
^Hpies. 

^n>AMEL  8Y8TKM 
^f  3.  In  the  pHnc) 
Bysteni,  the  coal 
area  is  first  blocked 
out  by  pairs  of  entries 
driven  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  if  pos- 
sible, as  shown  in 
iig.  4.  As  soon  as 
panel  has  been  thus 
locked  out,  the  re- 
loval  of  the  coal 
Ithin  the  panel  is 
Bfiun  by  driving 
openings  a.  Fig.  5, 
from  the  cross- 
entries.  These  open- 
ings are  connected  by 
a  cross-heading  /'.  a 
saitable  pillar  being 
left  between  d  and  the 
cross-entry.  Rooms, 
or   stalls  f  are   then  fio.  t. 

opened  off  the  heading  *  and  driven  almost  the  full  length  of 
the  panel,  only  leaving  suitable  chain  pillars  tf  for  the  protec- 
tion of   the  main  and  cross- headings  enclosing   the  panel. 
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After  the  rooms,  or  stalls,  have  been  driven  their  fall  length, 
the  pillars  separatin^f  the  stalls  are  drawn  back,  allowing  the 
roof  to  fall  as  shown.  The  system  illustrated  in  Fig.  3  is  a 
modified  form  of  the  panel  system. 

4.  When  a  panel  is  worked  out,  in  order  to  close  off  the 
whole  panel  it  is  usually  necessary  only  to  put  stoppings  in 
the  mouths  of  the  openings  a.    A  pipe  is  put  through  each 
stopping  with  a  valve  in  the  pipe  on  the  outside  of  the  stop- 
ping.   As  firedamp  is  often  given  ofE  in  the  panel  after  it  is 
worked  out,  these  valves  should  be  opened  at  regular  inter- 
vals and  the  gas  escaping  tested  for  firedamp  with  a  safety 
lamp  held  a  few  inches  from  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  so  that 
the  escaping  gas  can  mix  with  the  fresh  air.    If  gas  is  found, 
the  valve  is  left  open  and  the  gas  allowed  to  escape  and 
should  be  led  into  the  return;  it  is  sometimes  lighted  at  the 
pipe  and  allowed  to  bum  off,  but  this  is  dangerous,  for  the 
flame  may  travel  back  through  the  pipe  and  explode  the  gas 
in  the  panel.     A  second  pipe  on  which  is  a  pressure  gauge 
is  sometimes  placed  in  the  stopping  to  test  the  pressure  of 
gas  behind  the  stopping,  particularly  when  the  gob  is  on  fire 
and  generating  gases.     If  there  is  much  pressiu'e  of  gas 
behind  the  stoppings,  the  pipe  through  the  stoppings  should 
be  left  open  when  the  men  are  not  in  the  mine.     In  some 
cases,  the  pipe  through  the  stopping  is  connected  with  a  pipe 
laid  along  the  entries  and  leading  into  the  return  air-current. 

5.  The  advantagres  of  the  panel  system  are:  A  more 
complete  control  of  the  ventilating  current  is  possible,  and 
the  ventilation  in  any  panel  may  be  altered  as  circumstances 
may  require;  the  powder  smoke  from  each  panel  goes  directly 
into  the  return  air-current  and  does  not  go  throughout  the 
mine;  an  explosion  or  a  fire  occurring  in  one  panel  is  usually 
confined  to  that  panel;  creeps  or  squeezes  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  are  confined  to  the  panel  in  which  they  occur;  the 
output  of  coal  is  better  regulated  and  more  reliable.  The  dis- 
advantage of  the  system  is  the  expense  of  entry  driving,  and 
the  delayed  extraction  of  the  coal  within  the  panel  until  the 
driving  of  the  main  and  cross-headings  has  been  completed. 
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INCIilNBD  WORKINGS 

6.  In  a  general  way,  all  seams  havin^f  an  inclination  such 
that  the  mine  car  can  be  taken  to  the  face  of  the  room  may 
be  considered  as  flat  seams;  this  includes  all  seams  whose 
inclination  does  not  exceed  10^  or  12^.  In  an  inclined  coal 
seam,  there  are  a  number  of  considerations  in  connection 
with  the  removal  of  the  coal  that  are  not  met  with  in  fiat 
working^s,  such  as  the  handlins:  of  the  coal  from  the  face  of 
the  room  to  the  gangway,  the  tendency  of  the  roof  to  slip 
downwards,  and  the  support  of  the  workmen  at  the  face. 
All  these  difficulties  increase  with  the  inclination. 

Not  only  should  the  road  or  incline  leading  to  the  face 
have  a  suitable  grade  in  favor  of  the  loads,  but  the  line 
of  the  working  face  should  be  such  that  the  loose  coal  as 
mined  will  gravitate  along  the  face  toward  the  haulage  road. 
When  a  road  or  working  place  is  driven  across  the  pitch,  the 
face  of  the  coal  is  generally  inclined  also  across  the  pitch. 
In  this  case,  the  road  should  be  located  near  the  dip  side  of 
the  breast,  so  as  to  give  the  greater  length  of  breast  to  the 
rise  side  of  the  road  where  the  loosened  coal  will  gravitate 
to  the  car.  By  this  means,  the  labor  of  handling  the  coal  at 
the  face  will  be  greatly  reduced.  The  mine  car  is  sometimes 
hauled  to  the  face  by  means  of  a  windlass  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  room  and  a  block  and  tackle  near  the  face. 
An  electric  gathering  locomotive,  on  which  an  electrically 
operated  drum  is  mounted,  is  sometimes  used  in  a  similar 
manner,  instead  of  the  windlass,  to  hoist  empty  cars  into 
rooms  driven  to  the  rise,  and  to  hoist  loaded  cars  from  rooms 
driven  to  the  dip,  the  locomotive  standing  on  the  gangway 
at  the  mouth  of  the  room.  Usually,  however,  when  the  pitch 
is  so  steep  that  a  mule  or  motor  cannot  haul  the  empty  car 
to  the  face  of  a  room,  the  car  is  left  at  the  foot  of  the  room 
and  the  coal  taken  from  the  face  to  the  car  by  a  buggy,  or 
by  a  chute. 
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not  adapted  lo  thin  seams  or  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
waste  material.  The  end  of  the  iraclc  near  the  CDlry  is 
raised  on  the  waste  as  high  as  the  root  will  permit  and  sI'H 
leave  room  for  the  buggy  f  to  be  dumped.  At  this  point,  .1 
simple  horn  dump  is  constructed  by  which  the  coal  can  be 
dumped  on  the  platform  /.  and  from  here  it  is  loaded 
into  the  mine  car  standing  on  the  track  g.  From  the  iJcnipi 
the  track  is  carried  back  into  the  room  on  a  grade  soch  I 
that  the  empty  buggy  can  be  pushed  by  hand  up  the  Uflc'''  I 
If  the  seam  is  thick  and  not  loo  steeply  inclined,  a  li 
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Section  of  track  may  extend  from  the  platform  at  the  bottom 
of  the  room  to  the  face  of  the  room,  but  when  the  coal  seam 
is  not  of  fiofEcient  thickness  to  give  the  necessary  headroom 
or  is  so  steeply  incHned  that  the  grade  of  the  track  will  be 
too  steep,  two  or  more  sections  of  such  roads  are  laid  and 
at  the  bottom  of  each  section  the  buggy  is  dumped  into 
another  buggy  on  the  next  lower  section,  and  so  on  until 
the  coal  is  finally  dumped  oo  the  platform  at  the  bottom 


I  the  room.  Each  section  of  track  thus  requires  a  separate 
peey>  and  the  coal  must  be  handled  as  often  as  there  are 
sctions,   greatly  increasing  the   expense  for  handling  and 

lunl  of  small  coal  due  to  breakage  in  handling. 

8.     Iiowerlng*  BitnKy    by  Wlndlns.ti. — In    thin    seams, 

BTe  the  inclination  is  too  steep  for  the  mine  car  to  be 
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taken  to  the  face  and  where  there  is  not  sufficient  headroom 
for  a  hnzzi  track  to  be  laid  as  was  shown  in  Fig.  6,  the 
bus:gy  a,  Fig.  7,  may  be  hauled  to  the  face  by  a  windlass  h 
located  at  the  foot  of  the  room  and  supported  by  two  posts 
set  firmly  in  the  roof  and  floor  of  the  seam.  The  bnggy 
is  dumped  into  the  mine  car  c  standing  on  a  track  d.  The 
windlass  is  usually  operated  by  hand,  though  it  may  be 
operated  by  a  small  electric  or  compressed-air  motor  when 
either  of  these  powers  is  available.  Pulleys  or  blocks  are 
hung  from  posts  near  the  face  and  are  moved  from  time  to 
time  as  the  face  advances.  The  windlass  is  sometimet 
placed  near  the  face,  but  it  then  requires  frequent  resetting 
as  the  face  advances.  With  the  arrangement  shown  in 
Fig.  7,  one  man  can  readily  lower  a  loaded  buggy  and  hoist 
an  empty  one  on  a  pitch  as  great  as  15°. 

9.  Self-acting:  Inclines  and  Jig:  roads  are  occasionally 
used  for  getting  the  coal  from  the  face  of  a  room  to  the  entry, 
but  their  more  frequent  use  is  for  lowering  the  mine  cars 
from  one  entry  to  another  at  a  lower  level,  and  they  are 
therefore  described  in  detail  in  Haulage^  Part  5. 


CHUTES 

10.  A  chute  is  a  narrow  inclined  passage  down  which 
the  coal  slides  by  gravity,  or  is  pushed.  When  the  pitch  of 
the  chute  is  between  15^  and  30^,  sheet  iron  is  laid  in  it  to 
furnish  a  good  sliding  surface  for  the  coal.  When  the  incli- 
nation is  less  than  20°,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  push  the 
coal  down  the  chute,  as  it  does  not  then  slide  readily  even 
on  sheet  iron.  When  the  inclination  of  the  chute  exceeds  30°, 
coal  will  slide  readily  on  a  rock  bottom  without  the  use  of 
sheet  iron.  The  use  of  chutes  is  therefore  limited  to  seams 
whose  inclination  is  greater  than  15°,  that  is,  to  what  are 
generally  called  steep  seams. 

When  the  inclination  of  the  seam  is  less  than  30°  to  35®,  a 
single  chute  is  usually  placed  in  the  center  of  the  room.  The 
chute  ends  in  a  platform  projecting  into  the  entry,  and  from 
this  platform  the  coal  can  be  readily  loaded  into  the  mine 
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car.  The  refuse  made  in  mining  is  thrown  on  either  side 
of  the  chute;  and,  if  the  pillars  are  to  be  robbed,  this  refuse 
should  be  kept  as  near  to  the  center  of  the  room  as  possible. 
Two  chutes  are  sometimes  employed,  one  along  each  rib, 
but  as  the  cost  of  the  second  chute  is  considerable,  it  is 
not  generally  used  unless  it  is  required  for  purposes  of 
ventilation. 


11.     Fig.   8  shows  an  inclined  room   with  a   sheet-iron 


diute  a  m  the  center  As  the  coal  is  mmed  at  the  face  d  it 
IS  shoveled  into  the  chute  and  slides  by  gravity  to  the  plat 
form  c,  from  which  it  is  shoveled  mto  the  mine  cars  on  the 
track  d.  Rows  of  props  e  are  frequently  stood  alongside  the 
chute  to  keep  up  the  roof  above  it,  and  the  gob  is  stored 
between  the  posts  and  the  rib  in  the  spaces  /.  The  chute 
also  acts  as  a  manway,  and  by  means  of  the  props  the  miners 
are  able  to  work  their  way  up  and  down  the  room.  The  top 
coal  f  is  left  up  to  help  keep  up  the  roof  and  may  be  taken 
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down  after  the  room  has  been  driven  to  its  full  length  or  it 
may  be  left  in  place. 

12,     Hiipitort  tor  the  Miners. — When  the  bed  inclinei 

at  a  greater  angle  than  about  35°,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
a  staginti  or  ])lalform  of  some  kind  on  which  the  workmen 
can  Ktand  in  mining  the  coal.  A  staging  of  timber  mafbfr 
built  and  advanced  as  the  face  advances,  but  this  i 
expensive  method,  and  it  is  generally  better  to  allow  the 
room  to  fill  up  with  the  broken  coal,  keeping  the  level  of  this 
broken  coal  just  near  enough  to  the  face  to  provide  asuad^ 
ing  place  for  the  workmen.  The  coal  is  supported  at  iht 
bottom  of  the  room  by  a  bulkhead  of  heavy  Umber  Itnowl 
as  a  fiatlery.  and  the  method  d 
working  is  known  as  working  <» 
ballery.  Only  enough  cual  U 
taken  out  through  a  chute  al  thi 
bottom  of  the  room  to  take  ol 
the  excess  of  coal  that  cannol  b 
thus  stored  in  the  room  owini 
to  the  fact  that  the  broken  eoJ 
occupies  about  75  per  cent,  i 
space  than  the  same  coal  ii 
solid.  The  method  described  1 
Art.  15  is  alsu  called  workiq 
on  baiiety. 

13.     8tn8lP-Chato   Roomi 

Fig.  9  illustrates  the  general  (on 
of  asingle-chule  room.   Tbecol 
a  is  stored   in  the  center  and 
''"'  '  manway  b  is  constructed  ap  ea<i 

side  with  prnps  and  planking  for  the  purpose  of  ventilfllia 
and  to  aSord  access  to  the  face  for  the  workmen.  Ci«i 
cuts  c  are  made  by  driving  through  the  pillar  sepsradri 
adjacent  rooms.  At  the  point  where  the  room  neck  widei 
to  full  room  width,  a  battery  is  constructed  lo  hold  ba( 
the  coal  in  the  chuie.  This  is  composed  of  strong  posui 
set  in  th«  roof  and  floor  of  the  seam  as  a  suppon  for  tt 
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timbers  r,  a  small  opening  /,  known  as  the  loadii^g 
{kuie,  is  left  at  the  cenier  of  the  battery  and  through  this  the 
coal  is  drawn  as  required.  The  manways  b  are  connected 
with  the  room  neck  by  a  small  opening  in  the  battery,  through 
which  workmen  pass  in  going  to  and  from  work.  This  open- 
ins  is  covered  by  a  curtain  so  aii  to  maintain  the  air -current 
along  the  face. 

When  the  coal  is  drawn  out  through  a  central  loading 
chute,  the  movement  takes  place  principally  in  the  coal  lying 
near  the  center  of  the  breast.     If  the  roof  is  poor,  the  move- 
ment of  the  coal  will  not  in  this  way  cause  it  to  fall  and  mix 
with  the  coal;  and  if  the  floor  is  soft  the  props  protecting  the 
chute,  and  which  are  stepped  into  the  floor,  are  not  so  liable 
to  be  unseated,  closing  the  manway  and  blocking  the  ventila- 
tion.    The  surplus  coal  is  sometimes  thrown  down  the  man- 
ways,  instead  of  being  drawn  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  breast 
through  a  loading  chute,  leaving  the  loose  coal  in  the  center 
of  the  breast  undisturbed  until  the  limit  is  reached. 
^B     14.     IJouble-Clinte  Koonis. — Fig.  10  shows  the  arrange- 
^Bient  of  an  inclined  room  in  which  the  weight  of  the  loose 
^Koal  is  supported  mainly  by  a  pillar  of  coal  a  left  along  the 
^Rntry.     The  coal  is  drawn  out  of  the  room  by  two  loading 
B  chutes  (i.  one  at  each  side  of  this  pillar,  and  the  workmen  gain 
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access  to  the  manways  c  along  the  room  ribs  through  short 

manways  d  driven  through  the  entry  pillars.     Fig.  11  shows 

a  similar  arrangement  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  10  except  that  the 

ides  of  the  loading  chutes^  are  in  line  with  the  sides  of  the 
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chute  in  the  room,  the  manways  c  are  straight,  and  the  load-  ' 
ing  chute  and  matiway  are  in  the  same  opening  in  the  coil. 
This  method  has  an  advantage  over  that  shown  in  Fig.  10. 
as  it  requires  less  cutting  of  the  entry  pillars. 

An  advantage  of  supporting  the  coal  by  a  pillar  at  the 
bottom  of  the  room,  as  shown  in  Fig,  25,  is  that  there  is  let* 
likelihood  of  a  break  occurring  in  the  batteries,  which  would  | 
throw  all  of  the  coal  on  the  gangway  or  airway,  and  thus 
close  off  these  passages  and  interfere  both  with  haulage  and 
ventilation. 

15.  Separation  of  Coal  and  Rock  In  the  Booms.— If  1 
the  coal  seam  is  mixed  with  rock  that  can  be  readily  separated  1 
from  the  coal  underground,  this  separation  may  be  made  odM 
the  platform  /,  Fig.  12  (a),  the  rock  being  left  in  th«  cente 


of  the  room  instead  of  the  coal,  as  was  illustrated  in  Ptgs.  ^ 
11,  and  12.     The  coal  is  then  thrown  down  the  chntes  < 
loaded  into  cars  on  the  entry  g.     Fig.  12  (A)  is  a  sectioi 
through  the  room  shown   at   {a)  on  the  line  bdeh.    ThiS;! 
method  is  also  used  where  the  coal  is  very  gaseous  and  wberafl 
it  is  not  well,  therefore,  to  keep  broken  coal  stored  in  t 
room.     The  air-current  passes  through  the  airway  a  and  oj 
the  chute  c  to  the  face.     This  method  is  not  adapted  to  v 
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ams,  as  it  is  impracticable  to  build  the  necessary  plat- 
forms in  such  seams. 

16.  Table  I  gives  approximate  inclinations  of  the  seam 
when  the  several  methods  just  described  are  employed. 
These  inclinations  may  be  varied  by  local  conditions. 


f 


Melhoil  Employed 


Inclination  of  Seam 
Degrees 


Cars  lowered  by  hand,  or  drawn  by  mule 
or  motor,  rooms  on  full  pitch    .... 

Cars  lowered  by  hand,  or  drawn  by  mule 
or  motor,  rooms  at  angle  with  pitch 

Can  iowcrs-vby  windlass,  rooms  on  full 
pitch _ 

Self-acting  incline  or  jig  c^.ad 

Buggy  system,  thick  seams 

Sheet-iron  chutes 

Natural  chutes  with  battery 


iS-30   - 
30  upwards 


»MANVFAYS    FOR    STEBPLT    INCLINED    ROOMS 
7.     The  manwaya  in  steeply  inclined  rooms  are  con- 
■ncted    in    two    ^^       ';■■■■,. ...      ,  -...   ,    - .  .■-,,■,  --...  -.., 
general  ways.     In   a  Y"V  H  '■■■t-^  'i^\'r'-r-'-< '  ■  t-C^'  V''i''''*\'lil  . 
seam  that  is  not  over 
6  to  8  feet  thick,  the 
method    shown    in 
Fig.  13  may  be  used. 
The  posts  a  are  set  as 
shown  and  lined  wiih 

plank;  this  partition  forms  the  sides  of  the  chute  6  and  leaves 
a  raanway  c  between  the  chute  and  the  rib. 

In  thick  seams,  inclined  posts  caUed  jugulars  a,  a.  Fig.  14, 
are  used.     These  are  set  in  bitches  cut  in  the  floor  and  the 
ts  to  form  a  triangular  passageway  or  manway  (•,     The 
s  are  lined  with  plank  to  form  the  sides  of  the  center 
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chute  c,  which  is  filled  with  loose  coal  or  refuse,  ss  shown  n 
Fig.  14. 

18.  Leiiirth  of  Booms  on  a  Fitch. — As  a  general  nle, 
in  inclined  seams  as  in  flat  seams,  the  rooms  are  driven  up 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  entry  above,  a  chain  pillar 
being  left  between  the  ends  of  the  rooms  and  this  entry;  the 

width    of    this  pillar 
'Ctf-'-  J'■^■^''V■.■|^:.^■!J!i■^\."^'■^.lt:^■!^■^^;  ^J:^^  varies  with  the  char- 

*'"'■"  tion,  an  occasional 

room  is  often  holed  through  this  pillar  into  the  entry  above; 
and  where  the  coal  has  been  worked  ont  from  the  chambers 
above,  and  there  is  no  water  to  interfere  with  the  lower  work- 
ings, many  or  all  of  the  rooms  are  thus  driven  through  to  tbe 
upper  entry.  The  chain  pillar  is  sometimes  drawn  back  with 
the  other  pillars.  The  distance  between  the  successive  lifts 
or  entries  varies  with  the  conditions,  but  is  usually  abont  the 
same  or  slightly  less  than  the  distance  between  entries  in  Sal 
workings  under  the  same  conditions. 

FILTER    DBAWINU     IN    INCLINED    9EAM9 

19.  The  method  of  drawing  pillars  in  inclined  seams 
differs  somewhat  from  that  used  for  flat  seams,  particolarlv 
where  the  inclination  exceeds  about  30°  and  where  the  tend- 
ency of  the  roof  to  slip  downwards  is  stronger  than  on  a 
flatter  pitch.  Four  methods  of  drawing  the  pillar  are  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  ir>.  In  the  first  method.  Fig.  15  (a),  a  narrow 
place  (I  is  driven  up  in  a  wide  pillar,  and  the  rib  coal  left 
K'tween  this  pl.ice  and  the  manway  is  then  broken  by  shots 
placed  as  indicated.  This  operation  is  repeated  until  the 
pillar  is  removed.  Another  method.  Fig.  \h  (^),  consists  in 
taking  a  skip  up  the  side  of  the  pillar  by  shots  placed  in  the 
rib.     In  botii  (.i)  and  (b),  the  holes  are  all  preferably  first 
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Hlled  and  then  charged  and  fired  in  regular  order  from  the 
lotloin  upwards.  In  the  method  shown  in  Fig.  15  (f),  the 
iHlar  is  first  cul  lengthwise  into  the  smaller  sections  or 
pillars  by  a  central  narrow  place  a  and  cross-cuts  b,  the  sec- 
ions  are  then  broken  by  shots  placed  in  the  corner  of  each 
mall  pillar,  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  In  pillar  drawing 
'  in  steep  seams,  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  being  shut  in  by 
the  closing  of  the  manway;  the  shot  firer  retreats  to  a  cross- 
cut below  while  waiting  for  a  blast.  In  steep  seams,  it  is 
firy  necessary  to  secure  a  fall  of  roof  as  each  section  of 
liar  is  withdrawn,  in  order  to  cause  the  weight  (o  settle 

I 


^■pd  to  avoid  the  risk  of  the  sliding  of  the  roof  on  the  pillars. 
^fn  working  pillars  on  a  pitch,   those  farthest  up  the  pitch 
should  be  drawn  first  and  a  lower  range  should  not  be  com- 
menced until  those  immediately  above  are  finished. 

In  very  jointy  or  free  seams  of  coal,  or  where  the  coal  is 
shelly,  the  pillar  coal  very  often  starts  to  run,  so  that  very 
little  mining  need  be  done  in  drawing  back  the  pillars, 
drawing  the  pillars  in  coal  of  this  character,  while  very 
y,  is  extremely  dangerous  and  calls  for  great  caution, 
.  15  (d)  shows  a  pillar  in  which  the  coal  has  thus  begun 
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ANTHRACITE  MINING  METHODS 

20.  The  g:eological  disturbance  that  is  in  a  larfife  meas- 
ure responsible  for  the  formation  of  anthracite  has  also 
inclined  more  or  less  steeply  most  of  the  anthracite  meas- 
ures, and  a  perfectly  flat  anthracite  mine  is  seldom  fotmd  in 
America.  Even  where  a  portion  of  a  seam  may  be  com- 
paratively flat,  such  sudden  changes  in  dip  must  be  expected 
that  a  system  adapted  to  working  on  a  pitch  is  almost  uni- 
versally used.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  bituminous 
mining  in  the  United  States  is  in  comparatively  flat  meas- 
ures; and  where  steeply  inclined  bituminous  seams  are 
worked,  the  methods  adopted  are  similar  to  those  used  in 
working  anthracite,  except  such  slight  modifications  as  the 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  coal  requires.  The  method 
of  mining  steep  anthracite  beds  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  typical  of  American  methods  of  mining  steeply  inclined 
beds.  The  room-and-pillar  method  modified  to  suit  local 
conditions  is  the  one  universally  used  in  America  for  the 
underground  mining  of  anthracite. 

The  rooms  in  an  anthracite  mine  are  called  breasts  (or 
chambers);  the  haulage  ways  are  called  gangways  instead  of 
entries  or  headings  as  in  bituminous  mines;  the  cross-cuts 
or  break-throughs  between  the  breasts  are  usually  called 
headings,  A  mine  is  usually  divided  into  It/is  by  gangways 
driven  off  both  sides  of  a  slope  and  about  300  feet  apart. 
Parallel  to  the  gangway,  either  above  or  below  it,  there  is 
usually  an  airway  driven  about  the  same  size  as  the  gangway. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  BREASTS  OFF  THE  GANGWAYS 

21.  Breasts  are  driven  off  the  gangway  and  usually  only 
on  one  side  of  the  gangway,  except  when  the  gangway  is 
located  in  the  basin,  in  which  case  breasts  may  be  driven  on 
both  sides  of  it.  A  number  of  ways  of  driving  the  breasts 
from  the  gangways  are  shown  herewith. 

Fig.  16  shows  the  breasts  driven  at  right  angles  to  the 
gangway  and  widened  out  inby.     Pillar  drawing  has  been 
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ommenced  at  the  end  of  the  section  of   breasts,   and  the 
Dethod   differs   in   no   way    from    the   similar   method   for 
litainiDOUS  workings.     This  method  is  ased  where  the  seam 
s  not  dip  more  than  from  3°  to  5°  or  6°,  that  is,  up  to  the 
t  of  mule  haulage  from  the  face.     The  drawing  of  the 


illars   has   been   begim    and   small  stumps  are   shown   as 
iving  been  left  in  the  gob,  as  it  is  not  usually  possible  to 
raw  the  pillars  as  compleleiy  in  anthracite  as  in  bitumin- 
is  workings. 
Fig.  17  shows  the  breasts  inclined  to  the  gangway  for  the 


niTpose  of  reducing  the  grade  of  the  track  in  the  breasts, 
reasts  driven  directly  off  the  gangway  as  shown  in  Figs.  16 

ind  17  and  in  which  the  grade  is  such  that  the  mine  cars  can 
I  pushed  in  by  hand  or  hauled  in  by  a  mule  are  called 

road  breastu. 

Fig.  18  shows  an  arrangement  of  inclined  breasts  driven 

F  the  short  diagonal  gangways  a  known  as  counter  ^ang- 

lys.     This  gangway  is  driven  at  such  an  angle  to  the  main 

igway  as  to  give  an  easy  grade  for  handling  the  cars  by 
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iniiles  or  locomotives.     The  breasts  are  drivea  across  the 
pitch  as  shown  uatit  they  break  tbrough  into  each  oLber. 


Fib.  IB 

Fig.  19  shows  a  system  of  breasts  driven  on  a  full  pitch 
with  two  chutes  for  each  breast  through  which  the  coal  i! 
drawn  from  time  to  time,  as  will  be  explained  in  detail  later. 


To  give  greater  protection  to  the  gangway,  a  pillar  o£  coal* 
may  be  left  at  the  lower  end  of  each  breast. 

Fig.  20  shows  two  series  or  sets  of  breasts  a  driven  at  rigbl 


angles  to  the  gangway,  the  sets  being  separated  by  a  widt 
reserve  pillar  b  to  aSord  greater  security  against  a  squeeiA 
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or  the  sliding  of  the  roof  and  consequent  injury  to  the  gang- 
way. This  method  is  adapted  to  heavy  pitches  or  fragile 
roof,  or  both.  These  are  chute  breasts  with  a  single  load- 
ing chute  for  each  breast,  as  was  explained  in  detail  in 
An.  13. 

Fig.  21  shows  the  gangways  a  driven  in  the  basin  or  syn- 
ng  on  each  side.     The  method  given  is 


for  working  at  a  great  depth  where  the  coal  is  subjected  to 
heavy  pressure  due  to  the  coal  dipping  toward  the  basin 

iom  two  directions.  The  breasts  are  driven  in  pairs,  with 
wide  protecting  pillar  between  the  pairs. 
MRTIIOIIH  {>F  WUICKINCJ  BRRAHTS 
;22.  For  inclinations  up  to  about  5",  breasts  are  driven 
right  angles  to  the  gangways.  For  inclinations  of  from 
5°  to  10°.  the  breasts  are  driven  at  an  angle  with  the  gang- 
way, or  off  from  the  counter-gangway,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18. 
For  inclinations  of  from  10°  to  18°,  that  is,  after  mule 
haulage  becomes  impossible  in  the  breast  and  before  the 
inclination  is  such  that  the  coal  will  slide  on  sheet  iron,  buggy 
brcails  are  used,  as  was  illustrated  in  Figs.  6  and  7.  Where 
the  pitch  is  between  15°  and  30°  sheet-iron  chutes  are  placed 
on  the  bottom  of  the  breast  and  the  coal  is  shoveled  into 
these  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  8.  Anthracite  will  slide  on  a 
flatter  pitch  than  bituminous  coal. 

Fig.  22  shows  a  chute  breast  that  is  often  used  in  anthra- 
cite mining.  The  seam  of  coal  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
■itout  20"  and  is  represented  as  8  or  10  feet  thick,  with  a  roof 
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above  the  coal  that  faOs  easily.     The  oamnr  jdace  «  calted  I 
chute  tft  about  10  feel  wide  and  6  feet  hteb  sod  is  driTea  tbe  fi 
leoEth  of  the  room.    The  topcoats  is  left  up  wlitle  tfaecfantefl 
is  beine  driven  to  help  support  the  root     Wbeo  tin  { 
reaches  its  full  length,  the  face  is  wtilened  out  to  the  i 
width  of  breast  and  the  coal  is  mined  from  the  face  c  n 


toward  the  gangway.  At  the  same  time,  the  top  is  Is 
down  across  the  whole  room.  A  sheet-iron  chute  d  is  loi 
Ihe  center  of  the  narrow  opening  through  the  coal  and  intd 
(his  the  coal  is  shoveled  as  mined.  At  the  bottom,  it  fall| 
on  the  platform  f,  and  from  there  it  is  shoveled  into  E 
standing  on  the  track  /.  After  the  top  coal  has  been  tak«^ 
down,   the  room  is  alluwed  to  £11  up  with  gob  as  show 
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This  method  is  particularlf  adapted  to  a  thick  seam  with  a 
weak  roof. 

23.  Battery  Breasts. — The  methods  of  working  by 
single  and  double  chutes  and  batteries  illustrated  in  Figs.  9, 
10.  11,  and  12  are  adaptations  of  similar  methods  originally 
applied  in  connection  with  anthracite  mining.  Many  modi- 
^calions  of  these  simple  methods  are  used  in  order  to  meet 
requirements  of  different  pitches  and  different  thick- 
tesses  of  coal.  The  following  are  the  most  important  of 
lese  modifications; 
'  Fig.  23  shows  an  elevation  (n)  and  cross-section  (b)  of  a 


reasl  in  a  thick  seam  pitching  about  60°,  The  seam  is  16  feci 
"thick  with  several  thin  slate  partings;  the  roof  and  floor  are 
good,  and  the  coal  hard  and  firm.  The  gangway  a  is  driven 
on  the  strike  of  the  seam,  near  the  bottom  of  the  seam  and 
rith  sufficient  grade  to  insure  drainage.  A  small  airway  6 
I  driven  just  below  the  top  bench  of  Coal,  and  is  connected 
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with  the  s:ansr^ay  by  occasional  opening^s  not  shown.  This 
airway  is  often  called  a  monkey  gangway  ^  or  simply  a  monkey. 
A  narrow  opening  called  a  chute  is  opened  off  the  gangway 
and  driven  up  on  the  floor  of  the  seam  a  distance  of  about 
5  yards,  and  at  this  point  it  is  widened  out  gradually  on  both 
ribs,  until  the  full  width  of  the  breast,  5  to  8  yards,  is  reached. 
A  timbered  chute  c  conveys  the  coal  into  the  car  on  the  gang- 
way a.  A  battery  of  timber  d  is  constructed  at  the  point 
where  the  breast  is  widened  out  by  setting  double  posts  on 
each  side  of  the  center  and  close  to  the  ribs;  these  posts  are 
firmly  set  in  holes  cut  in  the  floor  and  the  roof,  and  cross- 
timbers  are  then  placed  behind  them,  leaving  only  a  small 
opening  for  the  coal  to  pass  through.  A  manway  e  is  ooih 
structed  up  each  side  of  the  chute,  by  placing  about  SO  indM 
from  each  rib  a  line  of  posts  which  are  firmly  set  in  hcdM. 
cut  in  the  roof  and  floor  and  lined  with  plank  to  fomi  dtt 
sides  of  the  chute.  An  opening  /  in  the  battery  rm^lMKt* 
each  manway  with  the  chute  c  and  also  affords  access  to  the 
face  of  the  breast.  Cross-cuts  g  are  driven  between  a4Jcf|Br 
ing  breasts  at  points  up  the  pitch.  The  breast  is  kept  fidlel 
loose  coal,  on  which  the  miner  stands  as  he  works  at  the 


24.  Fig:.  24  represents  in  elevation  and  cross-section 
breasts  driven  to  the  full  pitch  of  a  thick  seam  whose  inch- 
nation  is  about  60°.  The  gangway^  is  driven  on  the  strike 
and  in  the  top  of  the  seam  while  the  airway  c  is  above  the 
gangway  and  in  the  top  coal. 

The  breasts  are  opened  by  a  narrow  opening  9  feet  by 
6  feet  driven  up  the  pitch  for  a  distance  of  18  to  24  feet, 
this  neck  being  gradually  widened  out  to  the  proper  breast 
width,  as  shown.  The  section  is  taken  on  the  lines  Ik  and  tj\ 
and  the  elevation  is  made  on  the  line  fig,  and  does  not  show, 
therefore,  the  headings  c  and  d  shown  in  Fig.  24  (d).  In 
the  middle  of  the  pillar  between  the  loading  chutes,  a  small 
manway  ;;/  is  driven  up  a  few  yards,  and  then  branches  ss 
are  turned  off  in  both  directions  until  intersection  is  made 
with  the  breasts  on  each  side.  From  these  points  the  man- 
ways  w  are  carried  up  on  each  side  of  the  breast  along  the 
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Bb  as  shown.  A  narrow  raanway  «  is  usually  made  by 
Hanking  off  a  portion  of  the  opening  so  that  the  loaders  may 
■Ave  free  access  to  the  battery  at  all  times, 
I  A  small  airway  d  is  driven  from  airway  r  to  the  manway  w, 
pQt  cross-cuts  between  the  airway  and  gangway  are  also 
necessary  where  much  gas  is  given  off  during  the  working. 
The  air  current  passes  along  the  gangway  g  and  returns 
along  the  faces  of  the  breasts.  The  small  airways  d  and  c 
are  not  used  when  the  breast  is  working,  but  if  any  acci- 


dent lakes  place  in  a  breast  manway  ;i>  by  which  the  ventila- 
tion is  blocked,  the  air  can  be  conveyed  around  the  breast 
through  the  airways  d  and  r  by  simply  removing  stoppings. 
This  plan  is  especially  adapted  to  working  thick  steeply 
inclined  seams  of  soft  gaseous  coal. 

When  the  pilch  of  the  bed  is  less  than  about  50°,  the  gang- 
way^ is  usually  in  the  bottom  coal,  but  for  a  greater  inclina- 
tion it  is  in  the  top  cnal,  so  that  the  flow  of  the  coal  may  be 
more  easily  controlled. 
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25.     Fig.  25  shows  a  method  in  which  a  loading  chute  c 
is  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  breast  and  a  supporting  pillar 
of  solid  coal  is  left  in  the  mouth  of  each  breast;   the  bat- 
teries i>  are  built  near  the  upper  side  of  this  pillar.     The 
gangway^  and  the  airway  h  above  it  are  driven  in  the  top 
ccal.     The  loading  chutes  c  are  driven  up  from  the  gangway 
and  across  the  full  width  of  the  seam  at  such  an  angle  that 
the  coal  can  be  easily  controlled  in  the  chule.     When  the 
chutes  <-  reach  the  floor  of  the  seam,  they  are  widened  out  to 
ireast  width  and  at  the  same  time  the  coal  face  is  o]3ened  up 
1   the  top  of  the  seam  in  a  more  or  less  vertical  line,  as 
bown  in  the  cross-section,  Fig.  2r>  (6).     The  manways  m 
\  through  the  gangway  pillar  between  the  breasts 
nd  are  divided  into  two  parts,  as  was  described  in  connec- 
^on  with  Fig.  24,  a  manway  n  extending  up  each  side  of  the 
The  advantage  of  the  method  illustrated  in  Figs.  24 
(Bd  25  over  that  shown  in  Fig.  23  is  that  the  manways  and 
lie  coal  chutes  are  kept  apart  and  there 
ree  access  to  the  face  at  all  times,  even 
^onld  there  be  a  break  in  the  coal  chute. 
By  driving  the  gangway  near  the  roof, 
1  shown  in  Fig.  25,  where  the  pilch  is 
leavy  the  loading  chute  c  is  more-  easily 
ipntrolled,  and  the  gangway  is  also  less 
Ikely  to  be  injured  by  a  squeeze.     The 
isadvantage  of  the  method  is  the  extra 
pense  incurred  in  driving  long  chutes. 

I  26.  Fig-  2(i  is  a  sectional  view  of  a 
n  of  coal  standing  vertically 
jbd  mined  by  room  and  pillar.  The 
Bgway  or  level  g  is  connected  with  ^"*-  ^ 

!  airway  k  by  the  passages  c,  d,  and  e.  The  battery  b  is 
t  the  inner  end  of  the  chute  c  and  near  the  foot  of  the  verti- 
cal manway  m,  in  which  a  ladder  is  placed.  The  passages  d 
and  f  are  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation;  they  also  serve  as 
LDways  to  connect  the  gangway  g  with  the  foot  of  the 
ical  maoway  m. 
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27.  Fig.  27  is  a  section  through  what  is  called  a  bait 
breast  p  in  thick  anthracite  seams  The  regular  breast  i 
having  been  mined  mtt  the  coal  over  the  main  gangway  jt 
and  monkey  gdn^waj'  k  is  worked  by  opening  a  breast  p  oil 
the  monkey  gangway  or  off  another  gangway  driven  espe- 
cially fcr  the  ptirpo&e  of  geltmg  out  this  coal  and  driven  so 
that  the  toal  mav  slide  through  chutes  to  the  cars,     Snch 


a  mode  of  working  may  enable  a  large  proportion  of  t 
gangway  stumps  to  be  removed,  which  would  be  entircM 
lost  otherwise. 

28.     DlfrU-iilties  Id  Mining  on  a  Pitch. — A  soft  frial^ 
coal  when  mined  on  a  steep  pitch  has  a  tendency  to  t 
thai  is,  without  any  mining,  it  breaks  freely  from  the  faced 
the  breast  and  then  slides  down  the  pitch.     Sometimes  litl( 
or  no  work  need  be  done  in  the  breast  after  the  chute  \ 
been  widened  oni  to  form  the  breast,  as  sufficient  coal  t; 
bre.iks  from  the  face  from  time  to  time  lo  keep  the  breij 
full  ns  the  coal  is  drawn  out  through  the  loading  chute;  t 
coal  continues  to  run  until  the  breast  breaks  throue'>  intod 
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npper  ganeway.  The  uncertainty  that  necessarily  exists  in 
regard  to  the  flow  of  the  coal  renders  this  method  unreliable, 
although  it  is  often  adopted  from  necessity.  One  objection 
to  this  method  is  that  the  running  of  the  coal  cannot  be  con- 
trolled, and  the  widths  of  the  breast  and  pillars  cannot  be  main- 
tained; the  breast  is  often  increased  in  width  and  much  or  all 
of  the  pillar  coal  runs  out  at  the  chutes,  while  at  other  times 
ihe  width  of  the  breast  gradually  decreases  and  ultimately 
the  coal  stops  running.  The  miner  most  then  go  up  into  the 
breast  and  start  the  coal  to  running  again  by  widening  out  the 
breast,  or  by  placing  one  or  more  small  shots  in  the  coal;  this 
is  a  dangerous  operation,  as  the  coal  may  come  with  a  rush. 
The  coal  on  a  steep  pilch  may  not  run  sufficiently  to  do 
away  with  mining,  but  it  may  be  so  free  as  to  require  par- 
ticular support  at  the  face  to  prevent  the  coal  from  running 
iciently  to  injure  the  miners.  The  working  of  free  coal 
a  heavy  pitch  requires  skilled  labor;  and  as  gas  usually 
Hes  from  such  coal  in  large  quantities,  safety  lamps  must 
be  used,  thus  increasing  the  danger  from  falls  on 
otmt  of  insufficient  light.  The  props  used  under  these 
iditioQS  should  not  be  less  than  6  inches  in  diameter 
I  should  be  very  firmly  set.  If  the  roof  is  strong  and 
1,  these  props  may  be  taken  out  and  moved  forwards  as 
luired,  thus  saving  labor  and  material. 
1  working  coal  by  the  battery  method,  the  coal  will  some- 
les  become  clogged  and  form  an  arch,  which  supports 
the  coal  above  the  arch  and  allows  the  breast  below  to 
•  empty  as  the  coal  is  gradually  drawn  out  through 
loading  chute.  This  condition  is  dangerous  to  the  men 
rking  on  top  of  the  coal  near  the  face,  for  if  the  arch 
Idenly  gives  away  they  may  be  carried  down  and  buried 
the  coal.  Such  a  slide  is  also  apt  to  be  very  disastrous 
Wie  hallery  and  the  sides  of  the  chute.  To  break  down 
I  an  arch,  an  opening  may  be  made  in  the  side  of  the 
ite  and  the  coal  started  to  running  by  means  of  bars, 
isionally  a  small  stick  of  dynamite  is  put  under  the  coal 
1  the  arch  loosened  in  this  way.  When  this  is  done,  an 
intng  should  be  made  from  the  side,  and  the  miuer  should 
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not,  as  he  sometimes  does,  climb  up  the  chute  and  i 
setting  off  his  fuse  trust  to  getting  out  before  the  ( 
begins  to  slide,  as  this  is  extremely  dangerous. 

After  the  face  has  been  blasted  down,  lumps  of  coal  « 
sometimes  lodge  in  the  manways  alongside  the  chute  » 


these  must  be  similarly  dislodged  by  means  of  bars  or  i 
dynamite.  In  returning  to  the  lace  after  a  blast,  the  u 
should  be  exceedingly  careful  that  the  loose  coal  does  r 
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roll  down  the  manway  on  him,  and  should  also  use  great 
care  to  see  that  all  loose  coal  in  the  face  is  barred  down 
before  he  again  begins  work. 

29.     Fig.  28  shows  a  method  adopted  by  J.  L.  Williams 
at   the    Richards    Mine,   Mt.    Cannel,    Pennsylvania.     The 
method  is  a  modified  pillar-and- stall  one  adapted  lo  condi- 
tions where  both  the  floor  and   the  roof  are  weak.     The 
rooms  a    are  driven  narrow  and  are    protected   by  props 
closely  set  alonEf  the  ribs,  as  shown.     They  are  filled  with 
the  refuse  made  in  mining,  and,  if  that  is  not  sufScient,  rock 
is  brought  in  from  the  surface.     After  the  rooms  have  been 
driven  up  and  filled  with  waste,  the  pillars  are  drawn  back 
as  shown  at  6  and  the  whole  space  is  filled  with  refuse, 
the  floor  consists  of  clod,  in  order  to  prevent  its  lifting  and 
sliding,  every  alternate  prop  is  put  through  the  clod  and  sel 
fan  the  slate  underneath.     The  other  props  are  then  set 
pieces  of   2-inch  plank  about  2  feet  long.     An  occasional 
!oom  is  pushed  through  to  the  surface,  as  shown  at  c,  to  form 
f  chute  through  which  limber  is  lowered,  and,  when  neces- 
,  rock   for  filling.     These  timber  and  rock  chutes  are 
■otected  by  pillars  d.  which  can  be   withdrawn  after  the 
l^cessity  for  the  chute  has  passed,     A  chain  pillar  e  is  letl 
tove  the  upper  tier  of  breasts  just  below  the  surface  and 
I  taken  out  by  means  of  cross-openings  /  if  the  co, 
^ar  the  surface  is  not  too  badly  weathered.     The  cha; 
r  g  between  the  gangway  A  and  the  next  lower  tier  i 
reacts  B  is  worked  out  by  means  of  a  small  gangway 
^mber  and  refuse  for  the  level  S  are  lowered  through  the 
lenings  /.     By  this  method,  90  per  cent,  of  the  available 
lal  is  said  to  have  been  taken  out. 


CONTIGUOUS   SEAHS 
30.     Coal  seams  that  are  more  or  less  parallel  and  are 
close  together  are  said  to  be  contiguous.     The  following 
points  must  be  carefully  codsidered  in  the  working  of  con- 
tiguous seams:  thickness  and  character  of  the  material  sep- 
rating  the  seams;  thickness  of  the  seams;   nature  of  the 
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roof,  floor,  and  coal  of  each  seam;  inclination  of  the  strata; 
the  general  depth  below  the  surface. 

Contiguous    seams    may    be    worked    as    one   seam  or 
separately. 

31.  Contiguous    Seams    Worked    Tog^etber. — The 

thickness  of  strata  separating  contiguous  seams  varies  from 
a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  several  feet.  When  this  thickness 
does  not  exceed  2  or  3  feet,  the  separating  rock  is  called 
a  parting  and  all  the  coal  and  rock  are  then  usually  taken 
out  at  the  same  time  as  one  face  of  coal,  or  the  face  in  the 
lower  seam  is  kept  a  few  yards  in  advance  of  that  above. 
The  waste  material  forming  the  parting  is  not  removed  in 
either  case,  but  simply  left  where  it  falls,  except  on  the 
roads,  as  the  handling  of  so  large  an  amount  of  waste 
would  render  the  economical  working  of  the  coal  impossible. 
At  other  times,  the  openings  are  first  driven  in  the  lower 
seam,  and  when  these  reach  the  limit  of  the  workings  the 
tracks  in  the  rooms  are  taken  up  and  the  rock  or  slate  parting 
is  allowed  to  fall  or  is  blasted  down.  The  upper  coal  is 
then  taken  down. 

32.  Contiguous  Seams  Worked  Separately. — Con- 
tiguous seams  separated  by  a  greater  thickness  than  3  or  4 
feet  of  rock  strata  are  generally  worked  separately,  but  there 
is  no  uniform  rule  as  to  the  order  of  working  such  seams, 
much  depending  on  the  nature  and  thickness  of  the  coal 
seams  and  of  the  intervening  rock.  In  general,  however, 
the  removal  of  the  coal  in  the  upper  seam  first  prevents  the 
crushing  of  this  coal,  which  is  apt  to  result  when  the  lower 
coal  is  removed  first.  If  the  lower  seam  is  first  developed, 
large  pillars  are  left  until  the  coal  has  been  wholly  taken  out 
of  the  upper  seam,  after  which  the  lower  pillars  are  drawn. 
The  pillars  in  the  upper  seam  should  be  vertically  above 
those  in  the  lower.  In  room-and-pillar  working,  any  subsi- 
dence of  an  upper  seam  due  to  the  working  out  of  a  lower 
bed  is  a  disadvantage  in  the  working  of  the  upper  bed,  even 
if  the  coal  is  not  so  crushed  and  broken  by  the  subsidence  as 
to  prove  unworkable. 
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Although  the  following  methods  of  working  contiguous 
Beams  are  taken  from  anthracite  practice,  they  apply  equally 
well  lo  bituminous  mines  worked  under  similar  conditions. 

33.  Rock  Chuto  Mining- — ^In  the  working  of  contigu- 
ous seams  separated  by  a  thickness  of  strata  too  great  to 
permit  of  single  working,  it  is  often  an  advantage  to  convey 
he  output  of  the  overlying  seam  or  seams  to  the  surface 
irougfa  the  openings  driven  in  the  lower  seam,  thus  avoid- 
ng  the  driving  and  maintenance  of  separate  haulage  roads 
■nd  slopes  in  each  seam.     Rock  chutes  are  driven,  as  shown 


Fig.  29,  from  the  gangway  g  ai  the  lower  seam  to  the 
ipper  seam,  at  such  a  pitch  that  the  coal  will  slide  easily  and 
without  breaking  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  gangway. 
The  gangway  /  is  then  driven  in  the  upper  seam,  and  breasts 
are  opened  from  it  vertically  over  those  in  the  seam  below, 
'fae  coal  mined  in  the  upper  seam  is  transported  through  the 
gways  in  the  upper  seam  by  mine  cars  or  buggies,  which 
ip  the  coal  into  the  chute,  which  conveys  it  to  the  gang- 
ly in  the  lower  seam,  where  it  is  loaded  into  the  regular 
cars  and   conveyed  to   the    surface.     The    maximum 
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Ibickfless  of  rock  strata  throueh  which  it  is  economical 
thus  drive  rock  chutes  depends  on  the  character  of  the  roc 
the  expense  of  driving  the  chutes,  and  the  quality  of  tl 
coal  mined,  which  determines  whether  it  will  staad  ■ 
much  handling  without  excessive  breakage. 

34.     Cross-Tiinnels. — Another  method  of  tnlnias  co 
tignous  seams  separated  by  a  coDsiderable  thickness  of  m 


strata,  is  to  drive  a  cross-tunnel  /,  Fig,  30,  through  ttae 
from  a  gangway  in  one  seam  to  intercept  the  other  scan 
The  tunnel  may  be  extended  right  and  left  to  open  seai 
above  and  below  the  thick  seam.  This  tunnel  is  ne\ 
driven  under  a  breast  in  the  upper  seam  but  directly  und 
the  middle  of  the  pillar. 

In  the  upper  and  thicker  seam,  when  the  coal  is  very 
a  breast  6  is  worked  to  the  limit  and  the  loose  coal  nesrljr 
run  out  through  the  chute  s  into  the  gangway  £.    The 
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'Caogwa;  m  is  driven  Dear  the  top  as  a  return  airway,  and 
is  connected  to  the  upper  end  of  the  chute  /  by  a  level 
beading  «,  and  to  the  main  gangway  ^  by  a  heading  v. 
These  headings  are  driven  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  and 
to  provide  access  to  the  battery  in  case  the  chute  j  should 
be  closed.     In  the  lower  seam,  the  breast  is  being  worked 

i upwards  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
I  MINING   COAL  AT  THE   FACE 

1  35.  General  Const  deratl  on  b. — The  problem  that  con- 
fronts the  miner  in  mining  coal  at  the  face  is,  how  can  the 
largest  amount  of  coal  be  safely  mined  in  such  size  as  will 
net  him  the  largest  returns  for  his  labor,  after  deducting  the 
necessary  expense  of  powder,  tools,  oil,  etc.  The  points  to 
be  considered  in  this  connection  are:  the  safety  of  the  work- 
men; a  close  adherence  to  the  system  adopted  for  working 
the  mine;  a  inaximum  output  in  the  best  possible  marketable 
condition  both  in  regard  to  size  and  purity;  minimum  expense 
for  powder,  tools,  etc. 

To  accomplish  the  best  results,  the  miner  must  depend  as 
much  or  more  on  the  natural  forces  and  conditions  under  his 
control  as  he  does  on  blasting.  The  roof  pressure,  the  pres- 
sure of  gas  occluded  in  the  coal,  or  confined  in  the  cracks  or 
crevices  of  the  seam  or  of  the  underlying  or  overlying  strata, 
and  the  cleat  of  the  coal  that  causes  it  to  break  more  easily 
in  certain  directions  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  miner. 

36.  Effect  of  Boof  Pressure. — The  pressure  of  the 
overlying  strata  on  the  coal  face,  if  properly  controlled  by 
the  timbering,  and  the  method  of  working  may  be  more  effec- 
tive in  breaking  the  coal  than  powder.  A  suitable  direction 
of  the  working  face  with  reference  to  the  inclination  of  the 
seam,  or  the  cleat  of  the  coal,  and  a  uniform  line  of  face  in  a 
single  room  or  in  a  series  of  rooms  often  enables  the  roof 
pressure  to  be  utilized  in  doing  much  of  the  work  of  break- 
ing down  the  coal.  Owing  to  the  steady  advance  of  the 
working  face,  a  continual  state  of  unrest  is  maintained  in 
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the  overlying  strata;  this  is  sometimes  called  the  IravtHm 
weight,  and  if  controlled  by  the  method  of  working  aa 
timbering  at  the  face  it  is  most  helpful  in  the  breakins;  o 
the  coal.  The  timbering  should  be  so  placed  as  to  tturoi 
this  weight  on  the  face  of  the  coal  to  such  an  extent  a 
experience  proves  to  be  most  beneficial  for  breaking  the  coi 
without  crushing  the  face. 

The  length  of  face  that  will  give  the  best  results  depend 
on  several  factors.  In  machine  mining  it  is  important  ti 
have  as  great  a  length  of  continnons  face  as  possible,  fi 
order  to  save  the  time  consumed  in  moving  the  machini 
from  one  place  to  another.  Again,  some  long-grained  coal 
give  more  lump  coal  as  the  length  of  the  face  is  increased 
on  this  account,  panel  breasts  are  preferable  in  mining  socj 
coal.  The  nature  of  the  roof  or  floor,  or  both,  often  limit 
the  length  of  face,  however,  to  the  width  of  a  single  rood 
or  chamber,  and  to  avoid  excessive  weight  on  the  coal  thj 
may  have  to  be  made  narrow.  In  general,  however, 
greater  the  length  of  continuous  working  face,  the  mon 
effective  is  the  roof  pressure  in  breaking  down  the  coal 
The  control  of  the  roof  pressure  is,  therefore,  of  mon 
importance  in  long-wall  mining  than  in  room  and  pillar. 


CUTTING   THE   COAL 
37.     ITiidcrciittEiitt:    (iti'tirliifK-Iiit    Hlnlnff,     Hollnif, 

Ki-rvlnfi)- — In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  roof  pressnra 
at  the  face,  it  is  necessary  to  properly  undercut  the  coaL 
This  luidercutting  consists'  of  cutting  away  with  a  pick  OT 
mining  machine  the  lower  portion  of  the  coal  seam  as  shown 
in  Fig.  -'il,  or  of  the  underclay  (thill),  forming  the  floor  o£ 
the  seam,  Fig.  .^2.  When  the  coal  is  undercut  by  hand  the 
miner  lies  on  his  side  when  undercutting,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  coal,  above  him  from  falling,  short  posts,  called 
sprags,  are  placed  under  the  edge  of  the  coal,  as  shown  at«i 
Fig.  31,  or  else  a  cockermeg  is  placed  against  the  face,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  Z1.  As  the  coal  is  undermined,  it  settles  Ml 
these  spr;igs,  and  when  it  is  desired  to  load  out  the  coal  the 
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sprags  are  knocked  out  and  the  coal  either  falls  by  its  owa 
weight,  or  it  is  wedged  or  blasted  down. 

The  fine  coal  or  slack  produced  by  the  undercuttins  It' 
usually  loaded  into  the  mine  cars  together  with  the  Itimp 
coal.  When  the  mining  is  done  in  the  underclay,  the  clay  is 
shoveled  back  into  the  gob  if  there  is  room  for  it.  Some- 
times this  underclay  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  bricl^ 
and  it  is  then  often  taken  to  the  surface  and  used  for  that 
purpose,  thereby  increasing  the  profit  trom  mining  the  coal 
The  clay  in  which  the  mining  is  done  is  sometimes  cailcj 
the  mining  dirt. 

Water  in  the  fireclay  in  small  amounts  usually  rendeni 
mining  easier,  but  !arg:er  quantities  make  it  necessary  to  di^ 
small  sumps  for  its  reception,  and  it  is  then  a  hindrance  I 
mining. 

38.     The  height  of  the  front  end  of  an  undercut  should  b 
as  small  as  it  is  convenient  for  the  miner  to  work  under,  and 
it  varies  from  10  inches  to  2  feet,  depending  on  the  depth  \ 
the  undercut  and  the  breadth  of  the  miner's  shoulders,  for 


the  cut  is  deep,  so  that  the  miner  must  be  under  the  coal,  a 
shown  in  Fig.  82,  he  must  have  sufficient  room  to  square  hi 
shoulders  if  he  is  to  work  to  advantage. 

The  depth  of  the  undercut  depends  mainly  on  the  thtcknes 
of  the  seam.  A  moderately  thick  seam  (not  over  6  to  7  feet! 
is  generally  undercut  to  a  depth  equal  to  its  thickness,  a.m 
such  an  undercut  can  generally  be  put  in  before  the  weigh 
comes  on  the  coal;  in  very  thick  coal  beds,  however,  th{ 
rule  can  seldom  he  followed  as  the  weight  comes  on  thee 
before  the  entire  face  is  undermined;  mining  in  benches  il 
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]  necessary,  that  is,  the  seam  is  mined  in  sections,  as  if 
it  were  made  up  of  several  contiguous  seams  with  small 
partings  between,  advantage  being  taken  of  the  partings  as 
places  where  the  coal  can  be  separated.  The  depth  of 
mining  is  also  affected  by  the  ease  with  which  the  coal  parts 
from  the  roof,  as  a  coal  seam  that  separates  easily  from  the 
roof  is  not  undercut  as  deep  as  one  that  does  not  sepa- 
rate easily. 

39.  While  it  is  generally  clearly  understood  that  thereof 
pressure  is  often  used  to  break  down  the  coal,  it  is  not  as 
generally  understood  that  this  same  roof  pressure,  if  given 
time  to  act  on  the  coal  being  undercut,  will  greatly  assist  the 
work  of  undercutting,  since  the  crushing  action  of  the  roof 
pressure  on  the  coal  makes  the  coal  at  the  face  of  the  cutting 
more  brittle  and  easier  to  mice.  It  is  better,  therefore,  not 
to  undercut  the  full  depth  at  once  but  to  start  a  shallow  cut 
in  the  clay  seam  or  in  the  lower  coal  and  carry  it  the  entire 
width  of  the  coal  face.  While  this  is  being  done,  the  roof 
pressure  has  an  opportunity  to  act  and  by  the  time  the  miner 
returns  to  the  side  of  the  room  at  which  he  started,  he  finds 
the  coal  in  the  back  part  of  the  cut  more  tender  and  easier  to 
mine  than  before.  He  now  carries  a  second  shallow  cut 
across  the  face  of  the  room,  and  so  on  with  other  shallow 
cuts  until  the  full  depth  of  the  undercut  is  reached,  giving 
opportunity  for  the  roof  pressure  to  act  between  each  mining. 
The  advantage  derived  from  a  number  of  shallow  minings 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  coal  and  roof.     The  effect  is  to 

irow  the  roof  pressure  on  the  coa!  face  gradually  and  to 
:ak  the  coal  in  larger  pieces. 

40.  MlnlDft  111  Center  or  Top  of  Scum. — When  bands 
or  balls  of  pyrites  occur  in  the  bottom  coal  or  underclay,  it 
is  usually  impossible  to  place  the  undercut  in  it,  and  the 
presence  of  pyrites  in  quantity  in  a  certain  part  of  the  seam 
often  prevents  the  use  of  mining. machines,  or  even  mining 
by  hand  in  that  part.  Recourse  must  then  be  had  to  shoot- 
lid  or  to  mining  at  a  higher  point  in  the  seam, 
ay,  bone,  or  soft  coal,  lying  in  the  center  or 
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at  the  top  of  the  seam  often  presents  a  better  point  for  i 
bearing-in  cut  than  the  bottom;  and  when  conditions  are 
favorable  such  places  are  used,  especially  in  hand  minine. 
Fig.  33  represents  a  section  of  a  room  at  the  face,  where 
the  milling  is  done  in  a  thin  stratum  of  soft  clay  at  the 
middle  of  the  seam.  When  the  cut  is  completed,  the  nppei 
t>ench  of  coal  may  fall  with  the  knocking  out  of  the  sprags, 
or  it  may  have  to  be  wedged  down  with  iron  wedges  driven 
between  the  top  of  the  coal  and  the  roof,  or  possibly  blasted 
down  with  light  shots. 

The  slate  partings  may  be  taken  down  before  this  work  is 
done,  or  may  be  separated  from  the  coal  after  the  latier 
is  broken   down,  as  proves 
of  the  most  advantage.  The 
lower  bench  of  coal  is  then 
lifted  by  wedges,  or  by 
means  of  a  light  lifting  shot 
placed  in  the  floor.    The  two 
benches  of   coal  are  some- 
times of   such  different 
quality  and  market  vahe  as 
to  require  being  loaded  sepa- 
rately.     The    value   of  the 
coal  in  this  respect  should  be  carefully  ascertained  and  the 
benches  worked  accordingly. 

Some  mining  machines  make  a  cut  only  4  inches  in  height. 
This  does  not  give  sufficient  height  to  break  the  top  coal  in 
a  thick  seam  with  several  partings.  It  is  better  to  wedge 
down  the  lower  bench  of  coal  first,  spragging  the  upper 
benches  meantime.  After  the  bottom  coal  has  been  removed, 
the  sprags  are  knocked  out  and  the  upper  benches  allowed 
to  fall,  or  are  wedged  down  singly  or  together  as  desired. 


4 1 .  Slienrln^r. — A  shear  is  a  vertical  cut  made  from  top 
to  bottom  in  a  coal  seam.  It  is  usually  made  at  the  side  of 
the  face,  as  shown  in  Fig.  34,  and  is  then  often  called  a  sidf 
cut.  A  shear  is  occasionally  put  in  the  center  of  a  face.  A 
side  cut,  or  shear,  differs  from  an  undercut  only   in  being 
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Srtical  and  is  made  the  same  depth  and  width  as  an  under- 

The  purpose  of  shearing  is  to  give  an  additional  free 

in  blasting,  so  that  the  same  work  may  be  done  with  less 

mwder.    Shearing  and 

undercutting  are  often 

called  holing.     As  a 

general  rule,  the  work 

expended    in  holing  is 

repaid  by  the  increased 
I  quantity  of  coal  broken 
fedown  by  a  given  blast; 
H&ere  is  a  proportionate 

saving   in  the  powder 

used  per  ton  of  output. 

and  the  quantity  of 
HQmall  coal  produced  is 

■fas.     With  a  narrow  ^"^ 

^Kace  undercut  and  sheared  as  shown,  a  single  shot  placed 
^^fl  and  inclined  slightly  upwards  should  bringdown  the  block 

of  coal  if  it  does  not  fall  ot  its  own  weight  or  by  wedging. 

Shearing  may  be  done  either  by  hand  or  by  means  of  coal- 
I    cutting  machines. 

■  42.  A  method  of  shearing  known  as  following  the  crack, 
p  consists  in  shearing  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  and  firing  a  shot 
called  a  snubbcr,  placed  close  to  the  side  of  the  cut,  the  hole 
being  drilled  3  feet  deep,  thereby  locating  the  charge  1  foot 
on  the  solid.  The  firing  of  the  snubber  cracks  or  crevices 
the  seam  along  the  rib.  After  the  firing  of  the  snubber, 
successive  back  shots  are  fired  between  these  and  the  rib  at 
the  far  side  of  the  face,  the  coal  being  removed  after  the 
liring  of  each  shot.  The  next  shear  or  side  cut  is  made  at 
the  place  where  the  snubber,  drilled  1  foot  on  the  solid,  has 
cracked  the  coal.  The  particular  advantage  of  this  method 
is  due  to  the  jagged  line  of  the  rib  produced  by  the  succes- 
sive shearings  and  snubber  shots,  resulting  in  less  liability 
of  the  roof  to  crack  along  the  rib,  so  often  manifest  in  a 
"Litraighi  rib. 
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BRINGING  DOWN  THE  COAIi 

43.  If  the  coal  has  been  merely  undercut,  or  undercut 
and  sheared  on  one  or  both  ribs,  it  often  falls  by  its  own 
weight.  If  it  does  not  fall  by  its  own  weight,  it  is  easily 
brought  down  by  driving  steel  wedges.  Fig.  85,  between 
the  top  of  the  coal  and  the  roof,  or  into  a  soft  streak  in  the 
seam.  These  wedges  are  made  of  ca^t  tool  steel  and  weicfh 
from  li  to  5  pounds.  Instead  of  being  wedged,  the  coal  may 
be  broken  down  by  a  single  light  shot  placed  near  the  roof 
and  in  the  center  of  the  face.  It  is  very  unusual,  at  present, 
for  a  miner  in  America  to  both  undercut  and  shear  his  coal, 

as  it  is  very  much  less 
laborious  to  either 
undercut  or  shear  and 
to  do  the  rest  of  the 
work  by  blastins^  or 
wedging  or  even  to  depend  entirely  on  blasting.  This  is  not 
always  good  practice,  however,  for  while  the  miner  may  save 
some  time  by  not  undercutting  first,  or  by  not  shearing  after 
he  has  undercut,  if  he  depends  so  largely  on  the  powder  to 
bring  down  the  coal,  his  output  is  decreased,  the  coal  is  not 
obtained  in  as  marketable  a  form  as  when  properly  undercut 
and  sheared,  and  the  cost  for  powder  is  greatly  increased. 
Shearing  on  either  rib,  or  on  both  ribs,  after  the  coal  has 
been  undermined,  is  done  in  some  localities  where  the  coal 
would  be  too  much  shattered  by  the  use  of  powder  and  this 
practice  could  with  advantage  and  economy  be  much  more 
widely  followed  than  it  is  at  present,  even  in  districts  where 
it  is  not  a  necessity  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  coal. 
Where  the  coal  is  sheared,  it  is  often  not  undermined;  but, 
using  the  shear  or  cut  as  an  open  end,  the  coal  is  blasted  to 
right  and  to  left  of  the  cut,  if  in  the  center,  or  from  one  side 
if  cut  on  the  rib. 

44.  Narrow  Work. — Fig.  36  shows  an  ordinary  method 
of  shearing  and  blasting  as  used  in  narrow  or  entry  work.  A 
shearing:  is  made  in  the  center  of  the  face,  which  rounds  of! 
the  left  side  of  the  coal  as  shown  and  gives  the  block  of  coal 
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fied  two  free  faces  a6  and  ad.  A  drill  hole  is  placed,  as 
Blown,  about  10  inches  from  the  rib  cd  and  of  such  depth 
Itat  the  point  of  the  hole  is  on  a  line  with  the  point  of  the 
tearing.  The  hole  is  located  about  midway  in  the  face 
herticall}'  and  is  inclined  upwards  at  an  angle  of  about  10° 
Ud  usually  also  toward  the  line  of  the  rib.  A  shot  placed  in 
he  hole  should  take  out  the  block  abed,  and  another  shot 
similarly  placed  near  the  left  ribi  but  somewhat  deeper,  should 


take  out  the  block  elgh.  The  face  is  then  ready  for  another 
cutting,  The  line  (g  may  be  in  line  with  be,  or  it  may  be 
slightly  in  advance  of  it,  as  shown,  if  the  left-hand  shot  is 
thoroughly  effective. 

Fig.  37  shows  a  method  of  placing  the  shots  in  an  entry 
that  has  been  cut  along  the  rib  instead  of  in  the  center. 

45.     Wide  Work. — ^Ina  wide  entry  or  a  room  mined  out 


I  by  a  combination  of  shearing  and  blasting,  the  cut  may  be 
I  placed  in  the  center  and  the  shots  arranged  about  as  shown  in 
Bflao  in  Pig.  38  (a)  and  ia  elevation  in  (^),  the  dimensions  and 
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Pio.  39 


arrangement  given  being  approximations,  since  absolute  posi- 
tions and  figures  that  will  apply  to  all  cases  cannot  be  stated. 
If  the  coal  has  an  end  cleat,  the  cut  should  be  made  aloncf 
the  rib;  and  if  this  end  cleat  is  more  pronounced  on  one  rib 
than  the  other,  the  cutting  should  be  done  along  that  rib. 
When  the  cleat  is  present,  the  rib  shots  should  be  placed  for 
enough  away  from  the  rib  (at  least  1  foot)  so  that  the  shot 
will  not  cut  into  the  rib. 

46.  Minings  Pick. — The  general  form  of  the  miner's 
pick,  Fig.  39,  is  straight  and  slim,  having  a  uniform  taper 

from  the  center  of 
the  shank  to  the  bit. 
The  weight  of  the 
pick  varies  from  li 
to  8  pounds,  but  the  usual  weight  for  mining  ordinary  bitu- 
minous coal  is  from  2  to  3  pounds.  This  weight  is  without 
the  handle,  which  is 
made  detachable,  so 
that  the  same  handle 
answers  for  a  number  Fio.  4o 

of  picks,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  weight  of  tools  to  be 
carried  in  and  out  of  the  mine  daily.     The  pick  is  mfde  in 

different  lengths,  adapted 
to  different  coals  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work.  The 
bit  shown  in  Fig.  S9  k 
drawn  out  to  a  slim  point 
adapted  to  coals  of  moderate  hardness.  The  bit  shown  in 
Fig.  40  has  a  blunt  point,  and  is  adapted  to  harder  coals. 
For  exceedingly  hard  coal,  the  poll  pick  shown  in  Fig.  41  is 
sometimes  used. 

47.  In  temperinjar  the  bit  of  a  mining  pick,  the  temper 
should  not  be  drawn  too  high  or  the  point  of  the  pick  will  be 
too  brittle.  Fig.  42  shows  the  series  of  colors  in  the  order 
in  which  they  flow  down  the  bit  toward  the  point  of  the  pick. 
In  a  good  quality  of  pick  steel,  these  colors  stand  out  plainer 
than  in    steel  of  a  lower  grade,  and  for    this   reason  the 
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indication  to  an  experienced 
blacksmith  of  the  quality  of  steel  he  is  working.  In  temper- 
ing a  pick,  the  shank  of  the  pick  being  so  much  heavier 
than  the  points  or  bit,  great  care  is  required  i 
heating  that  the  point  be  not  burned.  Where  I 
the  pick  does  not  require  much  sharpening  of  its  f 
point,  it  is  often  better  to  heat  the  shank  of  the 
pick  hotter  above  its  point  and  let  the  heat  draw 
down  to  the  point  after  taking  the  pick  from  the 
fire.  If  the  same  degree  of  heat  is  applied 
throughout,  the  point  of  the  bit  is  almost  sure  to 
be  burned.  The  shank  may  be  heated  by  run- 
ning the  pick  into  the  fire  so  that  its  point  extends 
somewhat  beyond  the  hottest  portion  of  the  fire. 
Assuming  that  the  point  has  been  shaped,  if  the  Smr 
heat  in  the  shank  is  still  sufficient  for  drawing  the  ''""'■  '■' 
temper,  the  bit  is  quickly  cleaned  of  any  adhering  cinder  and 
the  colors  then  watched  as  they  flow  down  toward  the  point 
until  the  purple-brown, 
or  the  purple  or  deep 
blue  reaches  the  point, 
when  the  bit  is  plunged 
at  once  into  water,  mov- 
ing; the  same  about  to 
prevent  a  Une  of  fracture 
fovniing  in  the  steel  at 


lllL- 


face  of  the  water. 
II  n  ry  minin  g  work , 
uper  of  the  pick 
be  drawn  at  a  deep 
hen  a  higher 
is  required,  the 
may  be  done 
the  point  is  a 
sh- brown. 
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space  afforded  in  mine  workings,  he  will  frequently  hare  ti 
work  either  way.     In  Figs.  31  and  44,  the  min 
seated  as  working  right-handed;  and  in  Figa.  32  and  43.  Ictlf 
handed.     Experience  teaches  a  miner  how  to  cut  difFerefl 
coals  and  how  to  hold  and  handle  his  pick  so  that  coal  \ 
not  fly  in  his  face  when  he  works.     In  undercutting, 
stroke  of  the  pick  is 


SnOOTING    OFF    THB    SOUD 

49,    The  term  shooting  off  the  soiia  is  used  to  desc 
a  method  of  working  in  which  the  coal  is  blasted  from  a  so^ 
face  without  previous  undercutting  or  shearing.     It  is  t 
only  method  used  in  mining  anthracite,  and  is  also  mai 
used  in  bituminous  mines.     The  chief  labor  in  production  4 
coal  by  this  method  is  the  drilling  of  the  holes  for  the  powi 
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and  the  toadiag  of  the  coal  into  mine  cars.  The  holes  are 
drilled  with  a  churn  drill  or  with  a  rotary  drill  worked  either 
hy  baud  or  by  electric  or  compressed-air  power. 

The  location  of  the  holes,  the  depth  to  which  they  must  be 
drilled,  and  their  direction  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  coal. 
If  the  coal  is  compact  and  without  cleat,  as  is  the  case  with 
anthracite,  the  holes  are  placed  as  they  would  be  for  a  roct 
face  worked  under  similar  conditions.  If  the  coal  has  a  cleat, 
advantage  must  be  taken  of  this  to  produce  the  maximum 
effect  of  the  shot  and  to  prevent  the  shot  seamine  out.     The 

■  best  method  of  blasting  a  particular  coal  can  only  be  learned 

I  liy  experience. 

The  geoeral   methods  of   charging  holes  and  firing   the 

I  diarge  is  fully  described  in  Explosives  and  Blasting,  but  the 

\  following  details   apply  especially  to  the  blasting  of  coal. 

\  Dnljr  a  few  of  the  many  arrangements  of  holes  can  be  given, 
method  of  placing  the  shots 


in  shooting  oS  the  solid  used  both  for  rooms  and  wide  entries, 

where  the  coal  is  5  to  7  feet  thick  and  is  strong  and  close- 

miaed   and   without    cleats    or    partings    which    need   be 

150—38 
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considered  in  the  blasting.  The  holes  are  fired  in  the  order 
of  the  numbers  given  and  are  put  in  at  about  the  angle  indi- 
cated. Shots  1  and  2  are  sometimes  called  breakings  or  Imt- 
ing,  shots t  as  they  break  out  the  center  and  thus  give  loose 
ends  for  the  shots  3  and  4,  which  should  take  out  the  greater 
part  of  the  coal.  The  shots  5  and  6  are  placed  about 
10  inches  from  the  ribs  and  are  intended  mainly  to  straighten 
the  ribs,  they  are  often  inclined  toward  the  rib.  A  cut  from 
4^  to  6  feet  deep  across  the  face  should  be  taken  out  by  such 
a  round  of  holes. 

If  any  shot  does  not  blow  out  the  entire  face  from  top  to 
bottom,  it  is  necessary  to  mine  out  the  bottom  or  top  coal 
that  is  left  in  order  to  square  up  the  face  in  preparation  for 
the  next  round  of  shots.  Occasionally,  a  short  hole,  intplyg 
shot,  is  used  to  do  this,  but  such  a  shot  results  in  small  coal, 
and  a  pick  should  preferably  be  used.  The  miner  aims  to  keep 
the  center  slightly  ahead  of  the  sides  in  order  to  have  free 
faces  for  the  side  shots.  The  only  difference  in  the  applica- 
tion of  this  method  of  placing  the  shots  for  a  room  or  entry 
is  that  the  shots  are  closer  together  in  the  case  of  an  entry. 

51.  In  shooting  fairly  hard  bituminous  coals,  especially 
where  the  coal  breaks  in  wedge-shaped  pieces,  the  holes 
should  be  inclined  at  a  small  angle  with  the  face  of  the  coal. 
Shots  inclined  to  the  face  of  the  coal  are  called  grip  shots, 
and  the  shot  is  said  to  be  gripped  more  or  less  according  as 
it  makes  a  greater  or  less  angle  with  the  face.  When  a  shot 
is  gripped  too  strongly,  and  the  charge  is  located  too  deep 
on  the  solid,  the  force  of  the  blast  will  be  insufficient  for  the 
strength  of  the  coal  and  may  result  in  a  blown-out  shot. 

52.  If  the  center  of  the  coal  seam  is  soft  or  if  it  contains 
a  parting,  shots  placed  near  the  center,  as  shown  in  Fig.  45, 
may  only  tear  out  a  gap,  leaving  the  top  and  bottom  intact. 
Under  such  conditions,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  shots  so 
as  to  blast  off  the  top  and  bottom  alternately,  as  is  shown  in 
Fig.  46  (a),  {b),  and  (r).  The  holes  are  placed  across  the 
face  about  as  shown  in  Fig.  45,  but  are  inclined  at  a  much 
greater  angle  with  the  horizontal.     In  Fig.  46  (a),  the  coal 
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face  is  shown  vertical  and  the  first  round  of  drill  holes  is 
intended  to  take  off  the  lower  part  of  the  face;  the  holes  are 
run  from  a  little  below  the  center  of  the  coal  as  shown  at  1, 
Fig.  46  (a),  and,  excepting  the  buster  and  rib  shots,  the 
holes  are  drilled  diagonally  across  the  face  of  the  room  and 
downwards,  so  that  the  charge  of  powder  is  placed  across  the 
strong  portion  of  the  coal  to  be  displaced.  This  round  of 
shots  will  throw  out  the  bottom  coal  and  leave  the  coal  face 
standing  with  the  top  overhanging  as  shown  in  Fig.  46  (d). 


The  next  round  of  holes  2  is  run  upwards  and  diagonally 
across  the  room  to  take  off  the  upper  bench  of  coal.  The 
third  rounds.  Fig.  46  U).  will  be  run  downwards,  and  by  thus 
alternately  inclining  the  rounds  upwards  and  downwards  the 
face  is  advanced. 


53.  If  the  face  is  kept  straight  and  center  or  buster  shots 
must  be  used  in  connection  with  each  round,  an  excessive 
use  of  powder  is  necessary  and  a  larger  amount  of  small 
coal  is  made  than  where  an  irregular  face  is  carried,  with  the 
center  in  advance  of  the  sides,  or  with  either  side  in  advance 
of  the  center.  An  irregular  face  provides  a  free  side  for  the 
shots  and  allows  the  holes  to  be  placed  to  greater  advantage 
than  where  the  face  is  kept  straight.  Fig.  47  shows  a  method 
of  blasting  off  the  solid  that  is  applicable  either  to  rooms  or 
to  wide  entries  under  conditions  similar  to  those  given  in 
connection  with  the  method  illustrated  in  Fig.  45.  The  coal 
assumed  to  be  from  5  to  7  feet  thick,  strong  and  close 
ained,  and  without  partings  or  cleats  that  interfere  with  or 
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aMiM  lo  Ibe  btastiii£.  and  if  QDder  a  tooat  jooL    Re.  47  U) 
and  (/)  iliow*  the  location  oi  the  boles  in  ite  frs  row  J. 
Tbcae  holes  are  i^aced  about  midwar  of  the  &ck  wertkaHy; 
tbey  are  iDdtiicd  to  the  face  jfcoat 
as  shown  hi  new  («)  and  to  Ae 
horizontal  about  as  sboani  in  new 
id).    Shot  itsabasieTshot,«Udl  i 
takes  out  a  piece  a,  t,n  shot  2  ll' j 
placed  about  10  iodies  from  t 
rib  to  straighten  the  rib;  shotj 
takes  oat  the  ereacet  pan  of  i 
center  coal,  w-faile  J  and  5  gicl  S 
larly  to  J  and  2.    After  the  straifl 
face  has  tbas  been  broken,  the  tc 
lion  of   the   subsequent   shots  1 


largely  a  matter  of  jiidement.  as  so  mucti  depends  on  t 
conditions.     No  definite  rules  can  be  given,  excepting  I 
in  Holid  coal  the  direction  of  the  hole  should  be  iiarallel  | 
a  free  face  if  possible,  though  even  this  general  mle  will| 
greatly  modified  by  cleats,  partings,  etc. 

Fig.  48  shows  approximately  the  appearance  of  the  I 
tfltr  tha  ahota  shown  in  Fig.  47  have  been  fired.     If  I 
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'  ivas  a  cleavage  to  tlie  coal,  a  shot  placed  about  as  shown 
might  blow  out  the  piece  of  coal  within  the  dotted  line 
and  thus  provide  two  free  faces  with  respect  to  which  side 
shots  could  theD  be  placed.  If  there  was  no  cleavage  and 
the  coal  was  hard  and  solid,  the  shot  would  be  placed  nearer 

I  the  previous  shot  J. 

54.  Adrantn^es  nntl  Dlsailvantafres  at  Shoottujr 
[■  OH  the  Sullil. — Successful  solid  shooting  requires  a  fairly 
'  strong  roof  and  one  that  does  not  easily  break  if  the  timbers 
are  displaced  by  blasting,  as  frequently  occurs.  If  too  much 
coal  is  broken  by  a  shot  and  thrown  about  the  room,  props 
are  knocked  down,  thus  weakening  the  roof.  An  advantage 
•of  keeping  the  center  or  one  side  of  the  face  ahead  is  that 
coal  is  then  thrown  to  the  side  and  not  at  right  angles  to  the 
face  and  back  on  the  props. 

Solid  shooting  is  economical  where  powder  is  compara- 
tively cheap.     The  method  is  much  used  at  small  mines  that 
snnot  afford  an  equipment  of  machines   for  undercutting 
ind  shearing,  but  it  usually  requires  an  excess  of  timber  on 
Itccount  of  the  amount  lost  by  the  blasting.     There  is  also  an 
increased  liability  to  accident  from  excessive  use  of  powder. 
Band  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  is  also  interfered  with  unless 
Ball  the  shooting  is  done  at  one  time.     The  practice  of  shoot- 
g  off  the  solid  is  often  carried  to  a  dangerous  extent  by  drill- 
King  deep  holes  that  may  be  heavily  charged  with  powder,  and 
fcy  not  giving  the  shot  sufficient  opportunity  to  work  or  free 
hlself.     Shooting  off  the  solid  produces  an  excessive  amount 
'  of  small  coal  and  slack,  especially  where  it  is  carried  on  by 
the  use  of  nnnecessarily  large  charges  of  powder,  and  by 
unskilled  miners.  _____ 


IBENCn    MINING 
55.     The  term  bench  mining  refers  to  the  mining  of 
thick   seams   that  are   usually  composed  of   two   or   more 
benches  or  separate  layers  of  coal,  separated  by  clay,  slate, 
or  rock  partings  of  varying  thicknesses.     The  benches  of  coal 
■  composing  the  seam  are  often  of  quite  different  quality  and 
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value  and  it  is  aometirnes  necessary  to  separate  these  several 
benches  in  their  mining.  When  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  value  of  the  coa!  in  the  different  benches,  only  the 
best  coal  is  taken  out  at  first,  the  poorer  benches  being  left 
lor  a  snbsequent  working;  or  they  are  abandoned,  but  in 
this  way  a  large  amount  of  coal  is  lost.  In  working  thick 
teams  by  benches,  the  order  of  working  may  be  from  top 
L  or  from  bottom  up.  In  working  the  lowest  bench 
rst,  the  work  of  mining  is  commenced  by  mining  out  the 
nderclay,  if  such  is  present,  and  wedging  or  blowing  down 
(be  bottom  coal.  The  upper  benches  are  then  wedged  and 
tasted  down  in  order,  an  effort  being  made  to  bring  down 
pbe  coal  and  the  refuse  in  the  partings  separately,  so  that  the 
fcfuse  will  not  become  mixed  with  the  coal.  A  bench  of 
foft  coal  that  would  be  loo  much  broken  by  blasting  may 
iten  be  preserved  by  the  removal  of  the  lower  benches  first, 
fter  which  this  bench  is  allowed  to  fall  or  is  wedged  down. 
If  no  underclay  is  present  and  the  bottom  coal  is  hard,  a 
fonveaient  place  for  the  bearing-in  may  be  found  in  some  of 
5  softer  and  poorer  qualities  of  coal,  or  in  the  partings  of 
be  seam;  the  upper  or  lower  benches  may  then  be  taken  out 
8  conditions  may  determine.  When  the  several  benches  are 
'orked  quite  separately,  the  upper  bench  may  be  worked 
rat,  the  face  of  the  upper  bench  being  kept  several  yards 
[head  of  the  lower,  as  shown  in  Fig.  49.  If,  however,  the 
bwer  benches  are  kept  in  advance  of  the  upper  ones,  advan- 
fcee  is  taken  of  gravity  in  bringing  down  the  upper  benches. 
At  times,  the  bottom  coal  breaks  better  by  wedging  it  up  from 
the  bottom  than  by  shooting,  making  it  preferable  to  keep  the  . 
upper  benches  in  advance  and  to  wedge  the  lower  coal.  The 
conditions  in  coal  mines  are  so  variable  that  the  miner  must 
be  euided  by  his  judgment  and  experience  as  to  the  order  of 
working  the  benches.  If  the  top  bench  of  coal  is  firm  and  easy 
to  keep  up,  it  is  often  of  great  advantage  to  leave  this  coal 
up  until  the  other  benches  have  been  mined  out,  so  as  to 
insure  a  good  roof  while  the  other  benches  are  being  worked, 
p  or  roof  coal  is  then  taken  down  after  the  rooms  are 
;  out,  or  sometimes  when  the  pillars  are  drawn  back. 
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OBSTRUCTIONS    TO    WORK   AT   THS    FACB 

56.  IhraTT  Slate  or  FoUoTrlnff  Stone. — Immediately 
overlying:  the  coal  seam,  there  is  frequently  what  miners 
term  a  draw  slate,  stone,  or  follo^wln^^  stone.  This  is 
a  stone  varying  from  8  to  20  inches  in  thickness,  is  of  a  dull 
color  and  a  heavy  texture,  and  as  it  breaks  across  the  bedding 
quite  readily  it  often  falls  with  the  coal.  Such  a  top  s:ives  a 
large  amount  of  dirt  to  be  handled,  as  it  breaks  over  props  in 
room-and-pillar  working  and  sometimes  it  must  be  taken 
down  by  the  miner  before  he  can  set  his  props.  The  draw 
slate  can  often  be  held  up  better  by  working  the  rooms 
across  the  face  of  the  cleat.  In  entry  work  in  a  thin  seam, 
the  draw  slate  may  be  an  advantage,  as  it  is  easily  taken 
down  to  provide  the  necessary  headroom. 

The  clod,  which  is  often  found  near  the  roof  of  a  coal 
seam,  is  a  tough  carbonaceous  shale  or  clay  that  is  similar 
to  draw  slate  but  more  difficult  to  separate  from  the  coal, 
and  is  not  as  uniform  and  regular  in  occurrence  as  draw 
slate.  Both  draw  slate  and  clod  are  useful  in  building 
stoppings. 

Sulphur  balls  (iron  pyrites)  may  greatly  increase  the 
annoyance  and  expense  of  mining,  for  if  they  occur  in  the 
bottom  coal  or  in  the  underclay  they  often  render  mining 
with  a  chain  machine  impracticable.  In  hand  pick  work  and 
with  the  pick  machine,  it  is  possible  to  mine  around  these 
obstructions.  Iron  pyrites  frequently  occur  in  thin  layers 
interstratified  with  the  coal;  and  unless  these  layers  of  pyrite 
are  separated  from  the  coal  the  market  value  of  the  coal  may 
be  considerably  reduced.  The  coal  is  sometimes  split  and 
the  layers  of  pyrite  taken  out  and  thrown  in  the  gob,  but  it  is 
bad  practice  to  throw  this  into  the  gob,  especially  if  much 
fine  coal  is  present,  since  the  pyrite  may  assist  in  starting 
spontaneous  combustion  in  the  gob. 

57.  Approaching  Abandoned  Worklngrs. — When  the 
working  face  is  being  driven  in  the  direction  of  abandoned 
workings,  extra  precaution   is  needed    to   guard    against  a 
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:  586  tons,  nearly.     The  danger  arising  from 


sadden  pulbursl  of  accumulated  water  or  gas,  or  both.  The 
accumulaiion  of  water  in  the  abandoned  working  is  often 
under  a  considerable  head,  owing  to  the  height  to  which 
tbe  water  has  risen  in  the  shaft  or  upper  portion  of  such 
korkiugs.  The  pressure  on  each  square  foot  of  tbe  coal  at 
Bie  face  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  1  cubic  foot  of  water 
(62.5  pounds)  multiplied  by  the  vertical  head  of  the  water, 
in  feet.  For  example,  a  breast  opening  25  feet  wide  driven 
in  a  5-foot  seam,  has  a  sectional  area  of  5  X  25  =  125  square 
feet.  If  the  head  of  water  in  the  abandoned  workings 
is  150  feel,  the  pressure  due  to  this  head  is  62.5  X  150 
=  9,375  pounds  per  square  fool,  and  the  total  pressure 
distributed  over  the  face  of  the  breast  opening  is,  then, 
9.37S  X  125 

2.000 
this  enormous  pressure  exerted  on  the 
face  of  the  coal  in  a  barrier  pillar  may 
easily  be  realized. 

^m     In  approaching  abandoned  workings. 

^brill  holes  should  be  kept  in  advance 

^B)f    the    working    face    as    shown    in 

^^^ig.  50,  to  give  timely  warning  of  the 

^^Banger.     The  Bituminous   Mine    Law 

^^■f    Pennsylvania   specifies   that    bore 

^^oles  shall  be  kept  not  less  than  12 
feet  in  advance  of  the  f.ice  and  on  the 
sides   of  such    working  places;    these 

^uide  holes  should  be  drilled  diagonally 

^^bot  more  than  8  feet  apart;   the  law 

^Klso  limits  the  width  of  the  working 

^^lace  to  10  feet.     Tbe  Anthracite  Mine  piq.so 

Law  of  Pennsylvania  limits  the  width  of  a  working  place 
approaching  abandoned  workings  liable  to  contain  accumu- 
lations of  water  to  12  feet,  and  provides  that  drill  holes  shall 
be  kept  at  least  20  feet  in  advance  of  the  face,  one  drill  hole 
being  at  the  center  of  the  working,  and  flank  holes  on  each  side. 
Fig.  50  represents  a  pair  of  entries  being  driven  toward 
tandoned   workings.      For  the    greater   protection  of   tbe 
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workmen  and^the  mine,  one  of  these  entries  has  been  tem- 
porarily abandoned,  and  the  other  entry  advanced  with  drill 
holes  bored  in  the  face  and  sides,  as  shown.    The  flank  holes 
make  an  angle  of  about  26°  or  30°  with  the  ribs,  the  lencth 
of  each  hole  being  not  less  than  20  feet.    A  line  of  brattice 
is  carried  forwards  .from  the  last  break-through  toward  the 
face  of  the  entry,  so  as  to  compel  the  ventilating  current  to 
pass  around  the  face.    Safety  lamps  are  used  while  doing 
this  work,  and  a  careful  watch  is  kept  at  the  floor  and  roof 
of  the  seam  for  the  first  appearance  of  either  gas  or  water. 
Plugs  are  kept  in  readiness  for  instant  use  in  case  a  sudden 
flow  of  water  is  encountered.    When  such  an  entry  is  driven 
forwards  for  the  purpose  of  tapping  the  water  known  to  have 
accumulated  in  the  old  workings  tmder  a  considerable  bead, 
all  the  men  should  be  notified  and  withdrawn  from  the  mine 
previous  to  the  tapping  of  the  water. 
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LONG-WALL  METHODS 


INTRODUCTION 

1.  Definitions  and  General  Principles. — The  longr- 
wall  method  of  mining;  coal,  as  the  name  indicates,  consists 
in  arrang:inc:  and  maintaining;  a  more  or  less  continuous  line 
of  breast  or  working  face.  Its  characteristic  features,  and 
those  that  distinguish  it  from  other  methods,  are  the  com- 
plete removal  of  the  coal  in  the  first  working  and  the  fact 
that  the  roof  is  allowed  to  sink  as  the  workings  advance. 
The  coal  is  usually  removed  without  blasting,  being  under- 
mined and  then  broken  by  the  roof  pressure. 

2.  Fig.  1  represents,  in  outline,  the  general  plan  of  the 
long-wall  face,  which,  as  shown,  is  advanced  in  sections,  each 
section  being  practically  an  arc  of  a  circle.  From  the  shaft, 
or  point  from  which  the  workings  are  opened  out,  a  number 
of  roads  are  kept  open  for  haulage  purposes  to  the  working 
face,  as  shown.  Roads  a,  d,  e,  h^  and  /  are  called  main 
roads,  or  main  entries,  a$  they  are  kept  open  perma- 
nently. The  roads  d  and  e  are  sometimes  called  diagronal 
main  roads,  or  main  diagronal  roads,  as  they  cut  diag- 
onally across  the  workings  between  the  straight  roads  a  and  h 
and  a  and  /. 

Each  of  the  broken  straight  lines  represents  a  temporary 
road  from  the  face  to  the  nearest  haulage  road.     The  distance 
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by  Ihe  lime  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  temporRry  roadi 
from  the  face  to  the  main  or  cross-roads  open. 

The  waste  materia!  from  the  seam,  roof,  or  Soor,  is  I: 
in  the  form  of  pack  walls  along  each  side  of  the  roitdwari 
and  in  the  spaces  between,  from  which  the  coal  has  I 
taken  out.     The  pack  walls,  or  packs,  lining  the  roadway] 
are   called   road    t>ac-kH,    and    those    between    the    roa<^ 
i^b  packs. 
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Fig.  2  shows  a  detail  of  the  face  of  a  long-wall  room, 
or  working  place,  in  which  a  is  a  main  road  off  which  the 
temporary  road  b  to  the  face  is  driven  at  a  right  angle  instead 
of  at  Ab°  as  shown  in  Fig.  1;  cc  are  the  road  packs  along 
the  main  road,  nnd  d  the  packs  along  the  temporary  road  b. 
The  face  is  protected  by  two  lines  of  props  and  a  road  e  runs 
along  the  face  and  out  through  ^  to  the  main  road  a.  The 
root  is  shown  as  having  settled  down  on  the  packs  and  as 
bceaking  down  over  the  gob  back  of  the  packs. 


Fio.Z 

■  4,  Root  Settlempnt. — The  removal  of  the  coal  and  the 
slow  advance  of  the  working  face  is  followed  by  a  slow,  but 
irresistible,  downward  movement  of  the  cover  or  overburden, 
known  as  Battlement.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  move- 
ment is  lo  produce  breaks  op  cracks  in  the  roof  strata  over 
the  area  from  which  the  coal  has  been  taken,  more  or  less 
parallel  to  the  working  face,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  advance,  as  shown  by  the  irregular  broken  lines  in  Fig.  1, 
and  also  by  the  cracks  shown  in  Fig.  3,     The  settlement  of 


E  roof  after  the  coal  has  been   taken  out  brini 


Hght, 


r  pressure,  on  the  coal  face,  and  the  success  of   long-wall 
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work  depends  lareel;  on  whether  this  weieht  can  be  controlled 
and  directed  by  the  use  of  timbers  and  other  methods  of  sup- 
porting  the  top.  When  thns  controlled,  it  forms  the  most 
important  element  in 
breaking  down  the  coal 
after  the  face  has  been 
nndercQt,  so  that  the 
coal  IS  brought  down 
almost  entirely  with- 
out the  use  of  explo- 
sives The  gradnal 
settlement  of  the  roof 
compresses  the  gob 
packs  back  from  the 
face  as  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
while  the  roof  often 
breaks  and  the  spaces  from  which  the  coal  has  been  taken 
are  then  filled  with  the  broken  roof  rock,  which  then  assists 
the  packs  in  supporting  the  overlying  rock. 

5.  Control  of  Boot  Pressnre. — The  aim  in  long-wall 
work  is  to  so  control  the  roof  pressure  that  it  may  be  just 
sufficient  to  break  the  coal  from  the  face  and  yet  not  cmsb 
it.  When  this  pressure  can  be  controlled,  it  is  done  by 
means  of  the  number  and  size  of  the  pack  walls,  by  rows 
of  props  placed  parallel  to  the  face,  and  by  varying  the  open 
space  left  along  the  face  between  the  coal  and  the  pact 
walls.  Experience  under  the  given  conditions  alone  deter- 
mines in  just  what  way  and  to  what  extent  this  control  may 
be  secured.  The  pack  walls  provide  for  a  gradual  and 
uniform  settlement  of  the  roof  over  the  entire  area  from 
which  the  coal  has  been  removed.  They  relieve  the  timbers 
at  the  face  of  a  great  part  of  the  weight  they  would  other- 
wise have  to  carry  and  permit  the  weight  on  the  coal  face 
to  be  regulated  largely  by  means  of  timbers  so  that  the  coal 
may  be  properly  broken  and  not  crushed. 

6.  An  attempt  is  made  in  Fig.  3  to  show  the  con- 
ditions, as  far  as  they  are  known,  of  the  roof  strata  above 
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He  long-wall  face  after  the  coal  has  been  removed.  The 
effect  of  removine  the  coal  is  to  divide  the  overburden  into 
two  portions: 

1.  An  overanhjrtg  uright  due  to  the  weight  of  the  entire 
overburden  above  the  line  abc.  This  weight  is  irresistible, 
and  its  effect  is  to  compress  the  pack  walls  and  gob  into 
spaces  between  the  walls  until  the  resistance  offered  to  the 
weight  is  practically  equal  to  that  of  the  coal  that  has  been 
removed.  The  amount  of  settlement  due  to  this  overweight 
is  regulated  mainly  by  the  proportion  of  pack  walls  to  the 
entire  area  from  which  the  coal  has  been  removed  and  by 
the  manner  of  building  these  pack  walls. 

2.  An  -underweight  of  fractured  material  below  the  line  a  be. 
The  weight  of  this  broken  material  is  small,  compared  with 
the  overweight,  and  it  may  be  temporarily  supported  by  the 
timlrers  and  by  the  face  of  the  coal  and  the  packs.  By  the 
withdrawal  of  the  timber  next  the  packs,  the  weight  is  thrown, 
or  settles,  forwards  on  the  coal  and  breaks  it.  The  amount 
of  the  underweight  thrown  on  the  coal  face  is  controlled,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  the  posts  set  parallel  to  the  face.  The 
amount  of  timber,  number  of  rows,  and  the  distances  apart 
of  the  rows  and  of  the  limbers  in  each  row  depend  on  the 
conditions  at  the  face.  For  given  conditions  of  roof  and 
floor,  more  weight  is  thrown  on  the  face  of  the  coal  by 
decreasing  the  amount  of  limber,  while  increasing  the  timber 
decreases  the  weight  on  the  coaL 

With  a  hard  roof  and  floor,  the  posts  should  be  set  on 
some  soft  material,  or  be  provided  with  a  thick  soft  cap  that 
will  yield  and  allow  the  post  to  take  the  weight  gradually, 
or  the  post  is  sometimes  tapered  at  the  end  for  the  same 
^pose. 

^H.  Bxcesslve  trelKbt  on  the  face  of  the  coal  is  shown 
^^  increased  hardness  of  the  under  clay  and  the  increased 
difficulty  of  undercutting  in  it,  and  also  by  the  crushing  and 
nipping  of  the  coal.  This  excessive  weight  may  be  due  to 
I  small  packs  and  too  little  timbering,  or  to  the  attempt 
'ATxy  too  wide  an  area  between  the  packs  and  the  face. 
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The  remedy  is  to  increase  fhe  amount  of  timber  and  the 
size  or  number  of  packs,  or  to  decrease  the  distance  between 
the  face  and  the  packs. 

Too  small  a  iTvrelg^lit  on  the  face  of  the  coal  is  evidenced 
by  the  slow  breaking  of  the  coal.  This  may  be  due  to  too 
large  a  proportion  of  packs,  to  too  many  timbers,  or  to 
too  narrow  a  space  between  the  face  of  the  coal  and  the 
packs.  The  remedy  is  to  decrease  the  proportion  of  packs 
or  the  amount  of  timber,  or  to  increase  the  open  width  at 
the  face. 

It  is  frequently  difficult  to  determine  the  true  source  of 
trouble  in  long-wall  work,  and  such  conditions  often  require 
special  treatment  to  overcome  the  difficulty  and  make  it 
possible  to  mine  the  seam  by  the  long-wall  method.  For 
example,  if  a  hard  rock  and  one  that  will  not  bend,  but 
which  breaks  off  sharp,  overlies  the  roof  strata  not  far  above 
the  coal,  the  weight  on  the  coal  face  may  be  irregular  at 
times,  while  again  it  may  be  impossible  to  control  it  at  all. 
Although  these  and  other  conditions  frequently  do  not  per- 
mit of  ideal  long-wall  working,  a  system  of  long  wall  may 
often  be  adapted  to  suit  conditions  as  found. 

8.  Uniform  liine  of  Face. — In  order  that  a  uniform 
weight  may  be  maintained  on  the  surface  of  the  coal,  the 
face  should  be  advanced  as  uniformly  and  as  regularly  as 
possible,  so  that  the  roof  pressure  may  act  as  nearly  uni- 
formly as  possible  on  the  entire  length  of  the  coal  face. 
When  some  portions  of  the  face  advance  faster  than  others, 
the  uniform  settlement  of  the  roof  is  prevented,  and  those 
portions  of  the  face  that  are  behind  are  more  heavily 
weij^hted  than  those  in  advance;  consequently  the  coal  at 
the  points  that  are  behind  is  crushed  and  the  undercutting 
rendered  more  difficult,  while  at  the  advanced  portions  of 
the  face  the  roof  pressure  is  insufficient  and  the  coal  breaks 
slowly,  and  may  have  to  be  blasted  or  wedged  down. 

The  regular  advance  of  the  face  produces  a  regular  and 
unceasing  movement  in  the  overburden,  or  cover,  of  the  seam; 
but  if  the  advance  of  the  face  is  checked  by  a  prolonged 
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Kason  of  idleness,  the  roof  settles  firmly  and  comes  to 
■rest,  and  the  movement  of  the  overburden  ceases.  A 
•'long-wall  face  that  has  been  idle  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  is  always  difficult  to  start  again,  and,  for  a  time, 
the  results  are  not  as  good  as  when  the  operations  are 
uninterrupted.  !f  the  circumference  of  the  working  face 
becomes  too  extensive,  it  is  divided  into  smaller  arcs  or 
sections  and  these  are  worked  more  or  less  independently 
of  each  other. 

'.  9.     stepped  Face. — A  weak  top  has  a  tendency  to  break 

pst  above  the  coal  face  along  the  line  formed  by  the  working 

Ice;  if  the  line  of  face  is  long,  this  tendency  to  break  in  the 

lof  becomes  dangerous.     To  obviate  this,  the  face  line  is 

Rwoken  into  steps  and  each  working  place,  or  room,  is  kept 

_  in  advance  of  the  succeeding  one.     While  this  form  lessens 

the  danger  from  fails  of  roof,  it  also  interferes  with  the  roof 

pressure  on  the  coal  and  breaks  up  the  regular  application  of 

this  weight  to  the  face  and  in  this  way  increases  the  amount 

kof  fine  coal  made. 
10.     Crnah   or   Creep. — When   the   roof    pressure,    or 
■   traveling  weight,  as  it  is  often  called,  advances  unexpect- 
edly in  the  wrong  direction,  portions  of  the  face  of  the  coal 
may  be  unduly  weighted  and  crushed  and  the  road  packs 

trtially  or  wholly  destroyed.     This  destructive  effect  of  the 
iveling  weight  is  known  as  crash  or  creep. 
8T8TEM8    OF    LONG    WALI. 
11.     There  are  two   general   systems  of  long  wall — /orig 
til  advancing  and  long  wall  retreating. 

[d  loiif?  wall  advaiicttiK,  the  face  is  started  from  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  or  other  mine  opening,  or  at  the  outside 
of  the  pillar  left  to  support  the  shaft  or  slope  bottom,  and 
advances  toward  the  boundary  of  the  coal  area.  As  the  roads 
in  this  system  are  maintained  by  pack  walls,  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  gob-road  ejstetn.  Long  wall  advancing  is  the 
[■system  commonly  used  in  America,  and  by  means  of  it  the 
>  opened  up  rapidly  and  consequently  early  returns 


p 
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are  secured    from    the   capital   invested.     By  this  metho^H 
here  is  no  expense  for  narrow  work,  and  a  minimum  amocu^^ 

of  timberine  of  the  roads  is  required.                                       fl 

In    lou0   wall    retPeatluK,    narrow   entries   are   drive^H 

hrough  the  coal  to  the  boundary  of  the  property  and  thfl 

•--»^i^«s=sssa 

1 

1 

long-wall  fa 
out  complel 
these  entrie 
expense  for 
is  little  dan 

e  is  started  at  that  point,  the  coal  being  "li^fl 
ly  as  the  face  is  brought  toward  the  shaft.    ^M 
are  driven  entirely  in  the  coal,  there  is  1tttl^| 
the  maintenance  of  the  haulage  roads  and  U)ei^| 
;er  of  roads  closing  due  to  creep  or  squeea^H 
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The  entire  coal  field  is  also  prospected  by  means  of  the 
entries  being  driven  to  the  boundary.  It  is  probably  the 
better  system  of  the  two,  provided  that  the  demand  for  coal 
will  permit  of  time  being  taken  to  drive  the  entries.  For 
fragile  roof  and  soft  coal,  or  a  soft  bottom,  the  method  has 
many  advantages,  particularly  for  working  seams  lying  at  a 
great  depth,  as  there  is  practically  no  expense  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  haulage  roads  and  the  mined-out  area  is 
Bbandoned  as  soon  as  the  coal  is  taken  out.  The  ventilation 
E  the  face  is  also  more  efficient  and  less  expensive. 
fFigr.  4  illustrates  the  two  methods  of  long-wail  work:    The 

ler  half  shows  long  wall  advancing  by  the  method  known 

as  Scokk  lottg  wall,  in  which  the  face  is  semicircular  and  the 
roads  are  turned  off  each  other  at  angles  of  45°.  The  lower 
portion  shows  long  wall  retreating,  in  which  pairs  of  entries 
are  driven  from  200  to  300  feet  apart,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  coal,  top,  and  botlom.  Long  wall  advancing 
acid  long  wall   retreating  are  sometimes   combined  in  the 

fme  mine,  since  by  the  long  wall  advancing  method,  an 
imediate  output  of  coal  is  secured  to  compensate  for  the 
iger  time  required  in  opening  up  the  long  wall  retreating. 
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]2.     In  describing  the  long-wall  method  of  mining  coal, 


the  more  simple  conditions  relating  to  flat  seams  will  be  con- 
sidered first,  and  then  the  various  forms  of  long  wall  adapted 
to  inclined  seams  as  well  as  special  forms  in  so  far  as  they 
differ  from  the  simple  methods.  The  long-wall  face  may 
be  started  at  the  shaft  bottom  or  at  the  boundary  of  the 
pillar  left  to  protect  the  shaft  and  the  buildings  on  the  surface 
about  the  shaft. 


OPENING    OUT    I.ONG    WALL 

StarttuKa  Look- Wall  Pace  at  tbe  Shaft  Bottom. 

■he  long-wall  face  is  sometimes  started  immediately  at  the 

lot  of  the  shaft,  or  slope,  without  leaving  a  pillar  about  the 

|i|oot  of  the  shaft  or  slope.    This  method  of  opening  out,  if 
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successful,  has  the  advantasre  of  doinc:  away  largely  with 
danc:er  of  a  future  squeeze  or  creep  destroyinc:  the  alinement 
of  the  shaft,  but  it  is  adapted  only  to  a  thin  seam  at  a  moderate 
depth  below  the  surface,  and  the  shaft  must  be  very  solidly 
and  securely  timbered.  At  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  liniocf, 
and  just  below  the  roof  of  the  coal,  a  substantial  timber  frame 
is  supported  on  heavy  posts  set  at  each  comer  of  the  shaft 
and  midway  of  each  face.  The  coal  is  then  taken  out  oo 
each  end  and  side  of  the  shaft  for  a  short  distance  from  the 
shaft,  and  this  space  is  filled  in  with  well-built  pack  walls, 
made  solid  by  rammincf  fine  material  between  the  stones  so 
as  to  make  any  settlement  of  the  shaft  timber  that  may  occur 
as  gradual  as  possible.  The  coal  may  be  first  taken  out  at 
each  side  of  the  shaft  and  then  at  the  ends;  or  one  side  and 
one  end  may  be  first  opened  out.  A  narrow  space  is  left 
between  the  face  of  the  coal  and  the  packs.  Pack  walls  aod 
solid  timber  frames  are  built  to  form  the  sides  of  the  main 
•  haulage  roads  about  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  There  is  thus 
formed  around  the  shaft  a  continuous  line  of  face  of  an 
elliptic  shape.  The  work  is  now  carried  forwards  by  taking: 
out  the  coal  uniformly  all  around  the  shaft,  keeping  the  main 
roads  well  supported,  and  extending  the  pack  walls  as  rapidly 
as  the  excavation  will  allow.  Particular  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  building  of  these  first  packs  surroundinj: 
the  shaft. 

14.     starting:  a  Liong-Wall  Face  From  a  Shaft  Pillar. 

The  shaft  is  ordinarily  protected  by  a  pillar  of  solid  coal 
about  the  foot,  the  only  openings  in  the  pillar  being  the  road 
necessary  to  bring  the  coal  to  the  shaft.  The  size  of  this 
shaft  pillar  is  determined  in  the  same  way  as  the  size  of  the 
shaft  pillar  in  room-and-pillar  work  and  depends  largely  on 
the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  person  opening  out  the 
mine. 

When  the  long-wall  face  is  to  be  started  at  the  boundary 
of  the  shaft  pillar  left  for  the  protection  of  the  shaft,  main 
entries  are  driven,  in  opposite  directions  from  the  foot  of 
the  shaft,  a  distance  equal  to  half  the  desired  diameter  of  the 
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^Miaft  pillar.     These  entries  a.  Fig.  h.  form  the  maia  haulage 
^K>ads  to  (he  shaft  bottom  and  from  them  a  narrow  entry,  or 
Hb«ir  of  entries,  encircling   the  shaft  pillar  from  which  the 
^^ong-wall  face  is  started.     The  starting  of  the  long-wall  face 
is  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  long-wall  work,  for 
if  not  properly  done     ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^_ 

the                                  ^^B^^^^^^^^^^^l^^^^^^^l 

be  success-    ^U^^^SwStl^S^^^^^^k 

ful.  or  the            may    ^^RMB  BJ^^S^I^^^^^I 

even    be    entirely    ^^^^^H 1  ^^^^^^|^^^^| 

ruined,                            ^^^^^^|  1  ^^^^^^B^^^^^l 

for                          ^^^^^Ht  1  II^^^^^^^BS^SVII 

When     ^^^^^HI^^^^^^^B|&li 

the   roof     ^^^^^|  li^^^^^^^^ll     1 
often  has  a  tendency     ^^^^^^B  H^H^^^I^^IH H  H 
to  break  off  close  to                        ^         Ce.r^^^^./^      -^-fc 
the    rib  of  the  shaft                                      ''"'  * 
pillar.     If  this  occurs,  as  it  has  in  many  instances,  the  long- 
wall  face  is  practically  ruined.     In  order  to  avoid  this  danger, 
the  shaft  pillar  is  first  surrounded  by  small  pillars,  which  yield 
more  readily  as  the  weight  comes  on  them  and  thus  reduces 
to  a  minimum  the  risk  of  breaking  the  roof  at  this  point. 

15.     Shape  and  BUe  of  Shaft  Pttlur.— The  long-wal] 
face  is  usually  circular  or  elliptic  in  outline;  but  on  account 
of   the   difficulty   of   driving   curved   openings   the   entries 
outlining  the  shaft  pillar  are  usually  the  sides  of  a  hexagon, 
octagon,  or  other  geometrical  figure  approximating  the  cir- 
cular  outline.     The   pillar   shown   in    Fig.  5  is  octagonal. 
Other  considerations  often  require  a  greater  width  or  length 
of  shaft  pillar  than  that  required  merely  for  the  protection  oi 
the   shaft.     The  length  of  double  track  required  for  shaft 
bottom  on  each  side  of  the  shaft  often  determines  the  length 
of  the  pillar  in  the  direction  of  the  main  haulage  roads,  since 
it  is  desirable  that  this  double  track  be  protected  by  solid 
.   coal.     In  some  cases  it  is  preferred  to  locate  the  second 
Vopenins:  or  air-sbaft  in  the  main  shaft  pillar,  and  this  may 

d 
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increase  the  size  of  the  pillar  required.  In  any  case,  the 
lengths  of  the  main  entries  and  the  diasfonal  sides  of  the  shaft 
pillar  should  be  so  arranc^ed  with  respect  to  each  other  as  to 
afford  the  proper  disposition  of  the  main  roads,  so  as  to 
secure  the  most  direct  haulage  from  all  points  of  the  working 
face  to  the  shaft. 

16.  starting:  the  Face  From  the  Pillar. — When 
the  main  haulage  road  a  and  air-course  a^  Fig.  6,  have  been 
driven  a  distance  equal  to  half  the  desired  length  of  the  shaft 
pillar  each  side  of  the  shaft,  that  is,  to  a  point  ^,  the  main 
road  a  is  extended  a  sufficient  distance  to  allow  the  proper 
width  of  pillar  between  the  entries  c  and  d.  The  width  of  the 
pillar  between  c  and  d  varies  with  the  depth  of  cover,  width 
of  opening,  thickness  of  seam,  and  the  nature  of  the  top 
and  bottom  rock.  The  entries  c  and  d  are  next  turned  in 
each  direction  from  and  at  right  angles  with  the  main  entry  a 
and  driven  a  distance  b  e  =  w^  which  depends  on  the  size  of 
shaft  pillar  and  the  outline  desired,  and  equals  one-half  the 
length  of  the  side  forming  the  end  of  the  shaft  pillar. 

The  distance  between  any  two  opposite  sides  of  the  shaft 
pillar  should  not  be  less  than  the  calculated  diameter  of 
pillar  required  for  the  protection  of  the  shaft.  Calling  this 
diameter  D,  the  length  of  each  side  of  a  regular  octagon  is 
.414  D. 

At  the  point  e,  if  the  octagonal  shape  is  used  and  the 
angles  of  the  octagon  are  equal,  the  direction  of  the  entries 
is  turned  45°  in  a  direction  to  encircle  the  shaft.  The  length 
of  the  diagonal  side  <f  /  of  the  shaft  pillar  is  found  by  sub- 
tracting 2v  from  the  distance  j  k,  which  is  one-half  the  desired 

width  of  the  shaft  pillar,  and  dividing  the  remainder  by  .707; 

1  k  ^~  ID 
thus,    -  ---„ —  —  ef.     The  length  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
.707 

octagon  parallel  to  the  main  haulage  road  is  given  by  the 
expression  2jb  —  2  ef  cos  feL  The  arrangement  of  the 
entries  and  of  the  shaft  pillar  here  given  is  only  one  of  many 
arrangements  to  be  found. 

In  order  that  the  working  face  may  be  uniformly  advanced 
at  all  points,  and  the  roads  started  in  the  right  places  and 
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pven  a  right  direction,  the  work  should  be  conducted  accord- 
ing to  a  carefully  drawn  plan  or  map.  In  driving  the  entries 
lo  form  the  small  pillars  around  the  shaft  pillar,  the  cross-cuts 
should  be  arranged  with  respect  to  the  rooms  or  roads  that 
are  to  be  opened  later.  Instead  of  driving  both  entries  at 
the  same  time,  as  just  described,  the  entry  c  may  be  first 
I  driven  and  then  the  cross-cuts  ^.  The  ends  of  the  cross-cuts 
!  then  joined  by  the  narrow  passage  d  about  6  feet  wide, 
tevera]  stifis,  or  slices,  are  first  taken  off  the  coal  face  to 
irt  the  work,  or  Ihe  entire  coa!  face  A  h  fi  is  undermined; 
lien  this  is  completed,  the  first  break  of  the  roof  takes  place. 


brought  about  either  by  the  weight  of  the  roof,  by  shearing 
and  wedging,  or,  if  necessary,  by  very  light  shots.  This  is  a 
critical  time  in  a  long-wall  mine,  as  much  depends  on  the 
success  or  failure  of  this  work,  and  the  mine  manager  is 
never  at  rest  in  opening  up  a  new  mine  by  this  plan  until  the 
first  break  has  resulted  successfully.  After  the  coal  brought 
down  by  this  break  is  loaded  out,  the  miner  brushes  the  roof 
of  slate  or  shale  lo  give  him  sufficient  height  for  a  car  and 
then  begins  work  for  a  second  break  by  taking  a  narrow 
skip,  or  slice,  off  the  coal  entirely  across  the  face  before  he 
begins  to  undermine.  An  undercut  is  then  put  in  and  a 
icond  break  brought  about,  the  miner  protecting  himself 
Awbile  by  setting  sprags,  chocks,  or  props,  as  shown  in 
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Pig.  6,  which  shows  the  general  plan  of  the  work  after  the 
tong-wal]  fBce  has  been  opened  out  as  just  described,  one  side 
only  of  the  shaft  being  shown,  as  the  remaining  portloa 
is  identical  with  it.  Great  care  is  required  in  setting  the 
timber  and  in  executing  all  the  work  until  the  face  is  well 
started  and  until  the  roof  pressure  is  properly  brought  on 
the  coal  face.  The  work  will  advance  slowly  at  first,  and 
the  coal  may  have  to  be  sheared  in  places  as  well  as  uader- 
cut.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  building  of  pack  walls  m  alon^ 
the  roads  should  be  started  close  up  against  the  rib  of 
the  pillars  i.  Pigs.  5  and  6.  Pack  walls  are  also  sometimes 
built  between  the  cross-cuts  and  against  the  pillars,  in  oniet 
to  reenf<wce  these  pillars  and  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  break- 
ing of  the  roof  at  the  rib.  Coffs  h  are  placed  at  the'comer 
of  the  pillar.  Two  or  three  rows  of  timber  are  maintained 
parallel  to  the  face  and  between  the  packs  and  the  woAiiie 
face.  As  tile  face  is  advanced,  the  row  of  timbers  next  to  die 
pacts  is  taken  out  and  placed  near  the'  face. 

The  width  of  the  space  between  the  gob  and  coal' face 
depends  on  the  nattire  of  the  top.  In  thin  seams,  where  tbe 
top  is  soft  and  brittle,  it  may  not  be  more  than  8  feet,  iriiile 
in  a  seam  10  feet  thick,  and  havine  a  good  top  it  may  be  8  of 
10  feet  wide,  or  more.       

BOADWAT8 

17.  Startlnsr  the  Roada. — After  the  breaks  have  been 
started  in  the  roof  and  the  long-wall  face  has  got  away  from 
the  pillar  so  that  the  working  conditions  at  the  face  and  in 
connection  with  the  roof  pressure  have  become  settled,  tbe 
cross-cuts  and  cut-offs  for  the  main  diagonals  and  the  mun 
cross-roads  may  be  made,  but  this  should  not  be  done  too 
early  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  roof  presstu«  and  setting  np 
a  movement  that  might  cause  a  crush  or  a  squeeze.  Tbe 
road  packs  built  on  the  main  roads  are  more  substantial 
and  solid  than  those  built  to  protect  the  cross-roads,  and 
the  cross-road  packs  are  more  substantia]  than  tbe  paclcs 
built  on  the  temporary  roads,  for  the  cross-roads  cut  o5 
and    close    the    temporary    roads,    and    if    a    cross-road 
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ihows  signs  of  closing,  it  is  always  possible  to  reach  the 
Ksame  coal  face  by  a  short  stub  road  across  the  face  of  the 
IS,  by  which  the  coal  may  be  taken  out  on  the  next  cross- 
lad  inby. 

18.  The  bulldlnK  or  the  road  packs  is  an  important 
feature  of  long-wall  work,  for  unless  carefully  built  not  only 
are  they  so  crushed  when  the  weight  comes  on  them  as  to 
be  of  little  value  for  supporting  the  roof  and  keeping  the 
roadways  open,  but  they  do  not  form  an  air-tight  stopping 

will    confine    and    direct   the   ventilating    air-current, 
'faese  packs  are   sometimes  called  shanties,  for  the  reason 

that   when   properly    built 

they    consist    of    a    mass 

of  irregular- shaped  stones  ^r 

and  slate  embedded  in  the  if, 

finer  waste  material,  such  **  l^ 

as    the   mining   dirt,   coal 

slack,  and  the  dirt  cleaned 

from    the    roadways;    and 

are  enclosed  by  substantial 

walls    of    stone.     All   the 

large  stones  used  in  build- 
ing the  pack  should  be  well  -.™-'"- 

bedded  in  the  line  material. 
LThe  stones  forming  the  outer  walls  of  the  pack,  or  shanty, 
^Miould  be  well  bonded,  a  number  of  them  extending  back 
Pate  the  center  of  the  pack  in  such  manner  as  to  bind  the  face 

walls  and  prevent  their  bulging  outwards  when  the  weight 

comes  on  them.     Fig.  7  represents  a  plan  of  a  well-bedded 

road  pack,  with  a  crib  supporting  one  end. 

19,  As  soon  as  the  coal  is  removed,  the  packs  must  be 
ied  forwards  as  near  to  the  face  as  they  can  be  built 
out  obstructing  the  ventilation  and  the  work  at  the  face. 

They  should  be  kept  in  a  continuous  line  through  the  work, 
and  where  it  is  necessary  to  start  new  packs  in  the  gob 
he  progress  of  the  work,  it  is  advisable  to  build  solid 
IS  a  support  to  the  first  few  yards  of  the  pack. 
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Packs  must  be  carefully  built  of  the  strongest  available 
material,  and  each  seclion  of  the  packing  should  be 
square  and  solid  up  to  the  roof  and  securely  wedged.  The 
size  of  the  packs  and  gobs  is  reflated  by  the  nattire  of  thC' 
roof,  care  being  taken  that  they  are  sufBciently  wide  to  allov 
the  roof  to  break  down  easily. 

20.  Crlb8.— A  crib,  chock,  or  nog,  Fig,  8,  consists 
a  square  building  formed  of  logs  of  round  timber  built 
log-cabin  style,  and  either  notched  into  each  other  near  ihi 

ends,  or  laid  loosely  one  on  top  of  the  other,  but  with  lie 
sides  flattened  to  prevent  their  slipping.  The  interior  it' 
closely  packed  witl 
loose  slate,  rock,  and. 
fine  dirt,  and  when  well 
built  a  crib  offers  t 
substantial  support  to 
the  roof.  Substantiil 
cribs  should  be  buill 
at  all  road  corneri 
where  there  is  liabil* 
ity  of  the  packs  or  thft 
coal  being  crushed. 
They  are  also  built  ex- 
tensively throughool 
the  gob  packs,  par- 
ticularly where  there 
ia  not  sufficient  wastt 
materia]  of  which  to 
build  the  necessary 
'"*■*  packs.     When    chocki 

are  used  instead  of  props,  they  are  moved  forwards  in  1 
same  way  as  the  props.  Such  chocks  have  one  log  laid 
that  it  can  be  easily  removed,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  lakinl 
down  of  the  chock.  If  these  chocks  were  left  in,  th 
would  throw  the  weight  of  the  strata  above  on  the  ci 
face,  crushing  the  coal,  and  also  on  the  pack  walls,  to  tb 
injury. 
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21>     Braehlng. — When  the  weight  comes  on  the  road 
p  packs,  they  are  compressed  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of 
1  their  original  height;  and  if  properly  built  and  sufficient  in 
nttmber  the  support  of  the  roof  by  the  compressed  packs 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  coal  removed.     Where  the  floor  is 
soft,  and  especially  when  the  roof  is  hard,  the  packs  may 
be  pressed  into  the  soft  material  of  the  floor,  which  creeps, 
heaves,  or  rises  into  the  roadways  and  into  the  spaces  inter- 
vening between  the  packs.     In  many  cases,  this  heaving  of 
the  floor  continues  without  cessation  until  the  entire  road- 
way is  filled  with  the  material  pressed  up  from  the  bottom. 
In  order  to  keep  the  roadways  open  and  to  maintain  the 
headroom  required  for  the  passage  of  the  cars  and  mules,  it 
is  necessary  to  rip  ike  roof,  or  remove  a  certain  portion  of 
the  roof  strata  over  the  roadway;  this  is  called  brushliiK- 
The  removing  of  the  soft  material  as  it  is  pressed  up  by  the 
weight  that  settles  on  the  packs  is  called  lilting  ihe  bottom. 
As  a  genera!  rule,  it  is  better  to  rip  the  roof  than  to  attempt 
^^  lift  a  soft  bottom,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  more  the 
^■lottom  is  disturbed  the  more  it  will  heave,  and  the  work 
^Baust  be  done  over  and  over  again  in  order  to  keep  the  roads 
BId  a  passable  condition. 

I  22.  Direction  of  Roaclvrays. — The  general  plan  of 
■  long-wall  work  shown  in  Fig.  1,  represents  the  roads 
throughout  the  mine  as  being  turned  at  a  uniform  angle 
of  45°;  this  is  often  called  the  45°  long-wall  system. 
When  two  roads  are  turned  off  the  same  entry  at  about  the 
same  point,  one  of  them  should  be  turned  slightly  inside  of 
the  other  to  provide  a  convenient  distance  for  laying  the 
switches  at  the  mouths  of  the  roads,  so  that  they  will  not  inter- 
fere with  each  other.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  in  the  case 
of  the  cross-entries  b.  c  turned  off  the  main  entry  a. 

In  what  is  known  as  the  rectangular  lonK-wall  system, 
the  cross-roads  are  driven  at  right  angles  to  the  main  roads. 
The  rectangular  system  has  the  disadvantage  of  square 
:s,  and  a  greater  length  of  haul  necessary  to  reach  the 
from  the  face.     The  diagonal,  or  45°,  system  provides 
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easy  turns  at  the  switch  points,  and  the  shortest  possiblel 
haul  from  all  points  of  the  face  to  the  shaft,  and  hence  this  I 
system  is  belter  adapted  to  the  working  of  flat  seams,  while! 
the  rectangular  system  may  be  necessary  in  inclined  seams..] 

23.  Jjenytli  of  Temporary  Roads. — The  temporary  1 
roads  connect  the  working  places,  or  rooms,  with  the  cross- 1 
roads,  but  as  they  are  cut  ofl  from  time  to  lime  by  other] 
cross-roads  they  are  not  protected  by  as  substantial  packfl 
walls  as  the  other  roads.     The  length  of  the  temporary  roads  | 


may  be  different  for  each  section  of  the  mine,  and  must  be 
determined  in  each  case  as  the  work  progresses.  A  cross- 
road is  started  off  the  main  road  whenever  the  temporary 
road  gives  signs  of  closing.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
distance  between  cross-roads,  measured  on  the  main  entries, 
may  not  be  a  uniform  distance  for  the  diflferent  sections  of  the 
mine,  and  may  even  vary  in  the  same  section.  Again,  owinff 
to  a  creep  or  crush  closing  some  rooms,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  turn  a  short  stub  road  directly  across  the  heads  of  sudi 
rooms  or  workine  places,  the  old  roads  in  this  case  beinff 
gobbed  tightly  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  squeeze. 
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24.  Distance-  Apart  or  Itoads. — The  distance  between 
the  temporary  roads  is  decided  mainly  by  the  possibility  of 
talcing  the  cars  along  the  face,  which,  in  turn,  depends  on 
the  clear  width  it  is  possible  to  keep  open  between  the  face 
of  the  coal  and  packs.  When  it  can  be  done,  roadways  are 
laid  along  the  face  and  protected  by  timbers,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  2  and  9.  At  the  junction  of  the  track  along  the  face 
with  the  track  running  into  the  room,  a  turntable  consisting 
of  an  iron  plate  allows  the  car  to  be  lurned.  This  track  may 
'  be  made  of  oak  mine  rails  spiked  to  cross-ties,  or  of  light 
Hmon  rails,  held  together  by  spreaders  of  i"  X  Is"  strap  iron, 

^B  25.     If  the  mine  car  cannot  be  taken  along  the  face  and 

Hoere  is  a  hard,  smooth  bottom,  the  coal  is  often  loaded  on 

■  a  sled,  or  buggy,  which  is  dragged  along  the  face  to  the 

'    head  of  the  temporary  road,  where  it  is  loaded  into  a  car. 

The  distance  between  the  temporary  roads  will  then  depend 

on  the  distance  to  which  the  coal  can  be  thas  conveniently 

carried,  but  is  usually  from  40  to  60  yards,  though  it  has 

preached  100  yards  in  exceptional  cases. 

B  When  it  is  necessary  to  shovel  the  coal  to  the  road  head 
^nrtiere  it  is  loaded,  or  to  wheel  it  in  barrows  along  the  face, 
^^Be  roads  are  made  from  15  to  20  yards  apart,  center  to 
^Koter. 

26.  Distribution  or  Miners  at  the  Face.— The  web 
of  coal  is  the  coal  that  separates  and  falls  as  the  result  of  one 
undercut  along  the  whole  long-wall  face  or  a  certain  section 

^of  the  face.  In  the  performance  of  the  work,  the  web  of  coal 
fb&t  breaks  and  falls  during  the  night  is  broken  up  and  loaded 
out  the  first  thing  in  the  morning;  then,  when  the  face  has 
been  cleaned  up,  the  miner  starts  undercutting  a  new  web  of 
coal,  setting  a  sprag  or  short  limber  at  the  opening  of  the 
undercut  as  the  work  progresses. 

As  many  miners  are  usually  distributed  on  a  long-wall  face 
as  are  required  to  undercut,  break  up,  and  load  out  a  web  of 
coal  during  a  shift.  Under  ordinarily  favorable  conditions, 
liners  can  mine  and  handle  the  coal  in  from  12  to  15 
of  face  in  a  day,  tn  a  seam  3  or  4  feet  in  thickness. 
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To  obtain  the  best  results,  it  is  important  to  place  the  best 
long-wall  miners  and  those  who  can  be  relied  on  to  be  at  their 
places  each  day,  along  the  faces  at  the  beads  of  the  r 
cross-roads,  as  at  a,  b,  c,  and  e.  Fig.  10.  The  less-experienced 
men  should  be  distributed  between  these  points.  With  ihe 
face  laid  out  in  small  arcs,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10,  the  main-road 
men  stationed  at  a  thus  carry  a  full  face  all  the  time,  the  dou 
indicating  the  ends  of  the  faces.  This  is  the  case  also  with 
the  men  stationed  at  the  temporary -road  heads,  except  as 
they  approach  a  cross-road  and  are  cut  off,  when  they  work 
half  face  a  portion  of  the  time,  as  shown  at  the  face  of  room!; 
the  cross-road  men  at  c  alternately  work  full  and  half  Uce. 
These  men  carry  a  full 
face  just  before  starting  s 
new  temporary-road,  '< 
shown  at  t.  As  soon  a  > 
new  road  is  started,  the 
cross-road  man  divides  his 
face  with  the  man  workins 
the  temporary  road  fiice, 
each  being  tlien  on  hiU 
(,-/'i;  --"T  -ir  "s  ■  •>-  lip-apa  face,  which  rapidly  expandj 
^<A  ^^^^'^^'^^^mp,a  to  full  face  as  the  work  pro- 
greases.  T  h  e-temporwr* 
road  man  at  the  end  of 
road  2  has  lost  half  of  his  face,  which  has  been  cot  off  by 
the  approach  of  b\  he  has,  however,  one  loose  end,  which 
is  toward  the  cross-road,  and  this  enables  him  to  cut  out  t 
larger  amount  of  coal  than  he  otherwise  could.  , 
cross-entry  is  shown  as  having  cut  of!  the  road  t,  and 
the  man  has  started  on  the  face  at  the  end  of  c. 
cross-entry  man  at  the  end  of  c.  is  now  left  with  a  half  face, 
but  a  loose  end  at  his  right  enables  him  to  advance  more 
rapidly  than  he  otherwise  could.  The  face  is  shown  \ 
Fig.  10  as  advanced  in  short  sections,  each  cross-tou 
determining  a  new  section,  and  each  section  being  advancd 
as  a  separate  arc  of  a  circle.  In  the  fignre,  these  sectiot 
are  not  as  expanded,  or   do   not  cover  as  many  worki 
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places,  as  they  would  if  the  cross-roads  were  shown  their 
proper  distance  apart  relative  to  the  distance  between  the 
rooms.  This  chives  a  sharper  comer  of  projecting^  coal  at 
the  face  where  two  arcs  or  sections  meet,  but  it  illustrates 
more  clearly  the  working:  of  the  system.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  cross-road  man  should  always  cut  in 
ahead  of  the  road  man,  in  order  to  maintain  a  symmetrical 
line  of  face. 

27.  Undercuttingr  the  Coal.-r-The  work  of  under- 
cutting has  been  described  in  relation  to  room-and-pillar 
work.  In  long-wall  mining,  this  operation  does  not  differ 
materially  except  in  the  precaution  necessary  to  be  taken  to 
avoid  danger  from  the  fall  of  the  coal,  which  is  greater  in 
long-wall  than  in  room-and-pillar  work,  owing  to  the  roof 
pressure  thrown  on  the  face  of  the  coal.  The  undercut  is 
made  in  a  soft  under  clay,  or  the  lower  stratum  of  the  coal 
if  the  bottom  is  hard.  As  in  room-and-pillar  work,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  made  in  any  suitable  stratum  of  the 
seam,  or  in  a  clay  parting  separating  two  benches  of  the 
seam.  The  miner  takes  advantage  of  the  assistance  afforded 
by  the  roof  pressure,  by  making,  in  succession,  shallow 
cuts  6  or  8  inches  deep  across  the  entire  face  of  the  coal, 
thereby  giving  the  roof  pressure  time  to  act  on  the  face  of 
the  cut,  the  coal  at  the  back  of  the  cut  being  thus  crushed 
and  rendered  more  brittle  and  easy  to  mine.  If,  however, 
the  roof  pressure  is  excessive  or  is  allowed  to  act  on  the 
face  for  too  long  a  time,  the  crushed  mining  dirt  is  com- 
pacted and  the  mining  made  more  difficult.  The  coal  is 
undercut  either  by  hand  or  by  machine. 

When  undercutting  machines  are  used,  the  coal  is  tmder- 
cut  to  the  entire  depth  in  one  cut,  the  sprags  being  set 
immediately  behind  the  machine  as  the  latter  advances 
along  the  face.  Where  cockermegs,  or  cockers  (that  is,  tim- 
bers used  to  bold  up  the  face  of  the  coal  while  it  is  being 
undercut)  are  used  in  machine  work,  they  are  put  in  position 
before  undercutting  is  started,  the  cockers  being  removed 
and  reset  in  torn,  as  required  by  the  advance  of  the  machine. 
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This  is,  of  course,  a  disadvantag:e.  Machines  were  not 
introduced  into  long-wall  work  as  rapidly  as  they  were  for 
room-and-pillar  work  as  there  was  not  sufficient  room 
between  the  face  and  g:ob  in  which  to  operate  the  earlier 
machines,  and  also  because  machine  work  was  thought  to 
be  profitable  only  in  thick  seams,  while  most  long-wall  work 
was  in  comparatively  thin  coal.  The  long-wall  mining 
machines  now  used  can  pass  between  the  coal  face  and  gob 
in  a  space  that  is  often  less  than  5  feet.  They  are  also 
self-propelling  and  as  (hey  can  mine  from  one  end  of  a  long- 
wall  face  to  the  other  at  one  run,  they  can  be  used  more 
economically  even  than  in  room-and- pillar  work,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  move  so  often  to  new  places. 

Machine  mining  gives  a  more  uniform  advance  of  face 
than  hand  mining  and  more  lump  coal  is  produced;  but  the 
timber  must  be  removed  ahead  of  the  machine  and  reset 
after  it  has  passed.  The  labor  of  removing  and  resetting 
the  props,  moving  the  mining  dirt  back  from  the  face,  build- 
ing pack  walls  and  moving  machines  from  one  end  of  the 
working  face  to  the  other  is  performed  by  company  men. 
Although  the  roof  pressure,  or  weight,  is  depended  on, 
mainly,  to  break  down  the  coal  it  is  necessary  occasionally 
to  use  wedges,  or  even  light  shots. 

28.  lioadlng:  Out  tlie  Coal. — Long-wall  work  produces 
more  large  coal  than  any  other  system  of  mining,  the  web 
frequently  falling  in  lengths  of  8  or  10  feet,  and  even  greater 
in  certain  long-grained  coals.  Considerable  work  is  required 
on  the  part  of  the  miner  to  break  up  this  coal  before  loading 
it.  This  is  done  by  means  of  wedges  and  a  heavy  sledge. 
In  a  thick  seam,  the  driver  often  takes  the  car  from  the  road 
head,  and  the  miner  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  load  the  car; 
but  in  a  thin  seam  where  the  mule  cannot  enter  the  temporary 
roads,  the  miner  generally  pushes  the  car  to  the  cross-entry. 
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L  TIMBERING    A    LONG-T7AIX    FACE 

V29.  Timbers  are  set  at  the  long-wall  face  to  support  the 
Treb  of  coal  while  it  is  being  undermined,  to  support  the  roof 

between  the  face  and  the  packs,   and  to  control  the  rool 

pressure. 

30.     The  web  of  coal  is  supported  by  sprags  and  cockermegs, 

A  sprai;  a.  Fig.  11,  is  a  short  post  from  1  to  2  feet  long  with 

square  ends.  It  is  set  under  the  coal  at  the  front  of  the  under- 
cut and  must  be  well  set  so  as  not  to  slip  out  when  the  weight 
comes  on  it.  CofkermeieB,  or  foekers.  are  used  to  support 
the  face  of  the  coal  in  a  moderately  thick  seam,  or  where  the 


roof  pressure  is  great  or  the  coal  frail.  A  cockermeg  con- 
sists of  a  longitudinal  pole  c.  Fig.  II.  supported  against  the 
coal  face,  by  the  cockers,  or  short  struts,  d  and  b  set  firmly 
in  holes  cut  in  the  floor  and  roof  of  the  seam.  These  cockers 
should  be  of  such  length  as  to  be  tight  and  firm  when  driven 
to  place;  they  should  be  set  before  the  holing  is  commenced. 
31.  Props. — To  support  the  roof  along  the  face,  props 
set  with  caps  as  shown  at  e.  Fig,  11,  are  used.  If  the  roof 
is  very  tender  and  shelly,  collars  are  placed  above  props, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  12,  or  sometimes  a  hitch  is  cut  in  the  coal 
for  one  end  of  the  collar,  while  the  other  end  rests  on  a  prop 
placed  near  the  pack. 
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At  the  working  faces,  the  props  shottld  be  carefnllr  set  in 
two  or  three  rows  parallel  to  the  face,  so  as  to  assist  in  break- 
ing the  roof  parallel  to  the  general  face  line.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  by  also  setting  the  props  in  the  parallel 
rows  in  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  face.  The  breadth  of  roof 
supported  by  props  varies  from  3  to  8  or  10  feet,  and  tlie 
timber  is  only  left 
in  the  8-  or  VMoot 
breadth  for  a  TCfy 
short  time  after  the 
coal  is  broken  down. 
When  the  coal  is  re- 
moved, the  row  of 
props  nearest  the 
packs  should  be 
drawn  and  set  along 
the  face.  If  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to 
support  too  great  an 
area  of  roof,  the  timbers  will  be  broken  and  the  prime 
object  of  the  timbering  frustrated.  Therefore,  timbering 
should  be  kept  within  the  smallest  possible  limit,  so  that, 
without  using  an  excessive  quantity  of  timber,  the  roof  nnder 
which  the  miner  works  is  kept  well  supported,  and  the  roof 
a  short  distance  back  is  allowed  to  fall,  thus  relieving  the 
timbers  from  excessive  pressure. 


32.  Props  are  set  stagKered,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  in 
many  long-wall  mines,  but  the  value  of  this  arrangement  is 
doubtful.  In  Fig.  13,  /  is  the  track  running  from  the  face  to 
the  entry  parallel  to  the  face;  q  are  the  road  packs,  p  are  the 
gob  packs,  and  s  are  brattices  to  direct  the  air-current  alocg 
the  face  of  the  gob. 

The  weight  of  the  roof  under  a  cover  of  200  to  300  feel 
will  break  all  posts  allowed  to  stand  for  any  length  of  time. 
In  long-wall  mines  in  which  the  pressure  is  well  regulated, 
and  ventilation  is  good,  timber  is  not  needed  on  roadwavs, 
except  where  there  are  wide  faults  or  horsebacks  in  the  roof. 
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33.  The  element  of  time  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
successful  working  of  the  long-wall  method,  for  the  reason 
that  the  faster  the  face  can  be  advanced,  the  less  time  will 
the  weight  have  to  act  on  it  and  the  roof  to  settle  on  the 
timber.  This  means  that  for  a  given  amount  of  safety,  the 
faster  the   face  can  be   cut,   loaded   out,   and    advanced,   a 


correspondingly  less   amount   of  limber  will  be  necessary 
and  the  timber  will  be  easier  to  draw. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  ledge  overhanging  the  solid- 
coal  face  the  greater  will  be  the  weight  on  the  timber  and  the 
greater  the  amount  of  timber  required.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  restrict,  as  much  as  possible,  the  width  of  both  mine 
cars  and  roadways,  since  it  is  desirable  to  bring  the  timber 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  laces. 
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EXAMPLES    OF    LONG-WALL.    WORKCNO 


IX>NG-WAI.I.    WORKING    ON    FLAT    SRAM8 

34.  Scotch  Flan. — The  long-wall  method  has  been  usJ 
to  some  extent  in  the  Interior  coal  basin  of  the  United  Statei 
The  Scotch  system  shown  in  Fig.  14  is  the  plan  originaU] 
and  still  largely,  used  in  Illinois.     A  main  entry  a  for  sin^ 


track  is  driven  from  the  hoisting  shaft  H  through  the  sbaf 
pillar,  which  is  left  large  enough  to  protect  all  buildings  0 
the  surface  and  to  contain  the  air-shaft  or  escapement  shaft  J 
and  Ibe  stables,  which  are  placed  as  shown.     At  the  edfl 
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;  shaft  pillar,  entries  b  are  driven  at  right  angles  to 
be  main  entries.  Diagonal  roads  c  are  then  driven  at  an 
ngle  of  60°  with  the  main  road  b  and  300  feet  apart. 
After  the  work  has  progressed  a  certain  distance,  every 
other  cross-road  is  discontinued  and  coal  is  hauled  out 
through  the  remaining  roads;  after  the  work  has  progressed 
still  farther,  the  center  cross-road  only  is  used  for  hauling 
the  coal  out  of  each  quarter  of  the  mine,  the  coal  being 
taken  lo  this  road  through  the  rooms   or  along  the   face. 

Iie  permanent  haulage  roads  are  shown  in  the  plan  with 


iThe  main  haulage  roads  are  made  6  feet  high  above  the 
^Is  and  10  feet  wide;  the  cross-roads  c  are  8  feet  wide. 
:k  walls  not  less  than  4  feet  thick,  and  well  biiih  of  strong 
Lte,  are  erected  along  all  main  roads.     In  the  first  brushing 
ing  the  roads,  the  miner  takes  down  18  inches  to  2  feet  of 
lte  for  pack  walls;  and  in  the  second  brushing,  the  company 
a  secure  the  roof  and  take  down  slate  to  make  the  roof 
6  feet  above  ihe  rail.     Heavy  cross-bars  and  legs  are  used 
to  support   the  roof  after  the  final  brushing  on  the  main 
entries.     The  legs  are  given  1  foot  pitch  in  6  feet.     Perma- 
it  timbers  or  doors  cannot  be  set  until  the  roof  has  settled 
id  no  permanent  timbers  can  be  put  in  for  a  distance  of 
to  300  feet  back  from  the  face.     When  turning  off  the 
from  Ihe  main  roads,  an  angle  crib  of  some  soft  wood 
put  in  so  that  it  will  give  to  the  weight.     Each  room  or 
'working  face  is  about  30  feet  wide,  and  as  the  circle  of  the 
working  face  increases  in  size,  ihe  mine  manager  measures 
along  the  face  and  locates  a  new  room,  giving  each  two  men 
about  30  feet  of  face  lo  work  in.     When  the  mine  is  first 
opened  out.  if  water  is  present,  a  gutter  is  made  in  the  entry 
BTOimd  the  shaft  pillar  below,  the  coal  and  covered  with  rail- 
road ties. 

The  air  is  first  split  at  the  bottom  of  the  downcast  shaft  // 
and  again  at  the  face  of  the  main  road  a  on  each  side  of  the 
mine,  thus  giving  each  quarter  of  the  mine  a  fresh  current  of 
a  canvass  door  being  used  in  each  cross-road  c  to  direct 
air  along  the  working  faces. 
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35.  ReotAiigular  Lon^  Wall. — Fig.  15  shows  a  rect«J 
au^iilar,  or  square,  loiit;-%vall  mctltod,  which,  in  soma  1 
sections,  is  taking  the  plage  of  the  diagonal  method  jutt] 
described.  The  entries  and  rooms  are  turned  off  at  an  anglH^ 
of  90°  instead  of  at  60°,  as  in  Fig.  14.  A  pillar  is  left  abouB 
the  shaft  and  work  begun  in  much  the  same  way  a; 
Scotch  plan.  The  room  necks  a  are  made  lO  feet  wide  * 
are  driven  in  from  the  baulageway  IS  feet.     The  coal  pillarsfl 
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are  left  in  to  protect  the  haulage  ways  at  the  ends  of  I 
shaft  pillar. 

The  caging  is  done  on  one  side  of  the  shaft,  empties  i 
run  to  the  bumping  post  shown  and  mules  or  motors  j 
through  the  small  passages  c  called  do/i  koUi  to  the  empliof 
The  distance  between  the  cross-enlries  is  100  feet.    The  n 
entry  is  single- tracked,  and  partings,  or  pass-bya,  are  ma^ 
every  1 .000  feet  by  going  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  eotr 
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passing  up  the  first  room  to  the  next  cross-entry,  and  then  out 
to  the  main  entry  again.  After  the  work  has  been  opened  to 
a  certain  extent,  each  alternate  cross-entry  is  abandoned  and 
later  more  of  the  cross-entries  are  abandoned,  leaving  only  an 
occasional  cross-entry  for  haulage  purposes,  thus  decreasing 
the  expense  for  maintaining  haulageways.  The  last  room 
on  an  entry  is  always  kept  open  between  cross-entries  as 
a  means  of  bringing  coal  from  one  entry  to  another. 

An  objection  to  the  square  system  is  the  longer  haulage ' 
roads  required  than  in  the  diagonal  system. 


LONG    WALT^    IN    INCLINED    SEAMS 

86.  General  Principles. — As  an  inclined  seam  cannot 
be  advantageously  worked  to  the  dip  of  the  lowest  drainage 
or  haulage  level,  the  general  plan  of  long  wall,  in  which  the 
face  expands  in  concentric  circles  in  all  directions  from  the 
point  of  opening  the  seam,  must  be  modified  to  adapt  the  sys- 
tem to  the  working  of  such  seams,  and  the  face  is  usually 
advanced  on  one  side  only  of  the  lowest  haulage  level.  The 
long-wall  face  is  usually  advanced  along  the  strike  in  the 
direction  of  the  pitch,  or  at  some  angle  between  the  strike 
and  the  pitch  of  the  seam  dependent  on  the  pitch  of  the  seam 
and  the  cleat  of  the  coal. 

Again,  on  a  steep  inclination  of  a  long-wall  face,  the  mov- 
ing of  the  loosened  coal  from  the  higher  points  along  the 
face  may  injure  the  miners  stationed  at  points  farther  down 
the  face.  To  enable  the  miner  to  more  readily  control  the 
movement  of  the  loosened  coal  along  the  face,  the  face  is 
often  broken  into  steps  by  shearing  the  coal  and  is  worked 
in  sections.  Each  section  of  the  face  then  has  one  fast  end 
that  must  be  sheared  as  the  face  advances.  The  crushing  of 
the  coal  at  the  projecting  corners  is  often  unavoidable,  but 
the  inclination  of  the  seam  reduces  this  effect  by  reducing  the 
roof  pressure,  which  is  not  as  great  in  inclined  seams  as 
in  flat  seams. 

By  arranging  the  face  in  steps,  the  weight  of  the  roof  is 
localized  so  that  if  a  break  occurs  in  one  place  its  effects  do 
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Dot  extend  to  neighborine  working  places.  Sach  step  faces 
are  generally  considered  a  disadvantage  and  are  not  used 
unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  since  they  increase  the 
amount  of  small  coal  made  and  do  not  permit  of  srstemadc 
regulation  of  the  weight  over  the  entire  face.  It  is  also  more 
difficult  to  insure  regularity  of  working  and  of  advance  in 
adjoining  places. 

37.  Effect  of  Inclination  of  Seam  and  Direction 
of  Face  on  Roof  Pressure. — The  general  effect  of  the 
inclination  of  the  seam  on  the  roof  pressure  exerted  on 
the  face  of  the  coal  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  16,  which  shows  at 
(a)  the  cross-section  of  a  long-wall  face  being  driven  on  the 


full  pitch  of  a  seam,  and  at  id)  the  cross-section  of  a  lonK' 
wall  face  driven  on  the  full  dip  of  the  seam.  When  the  face 
is  advanced  on  the  full  pitch  of  the  seam,  a  maximum  roof 
pressure  is  thrown  on  the  gob  while  the  pressure  on  the  coal 
is  decreased;  were  the  face  to  be  advanced  on  the  full  dip 
of  the  seam  a  similar  maximum  roof  pressure  would  be 
thrown  on  the  face  of  the  coal.  Where  the  face  is  advanced 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  seam,  or  at  right 
angles  to  the  dip,  the  roof  pressure  is  thrown  equally  on  the 
gob  and  on  the  face  of  the  coal.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
when  advancing  across  the  pitch  at  any  angle  between  full 
pitch  and  a  right  angle  with  the  fnll  pitch  the  roof  pressure 
exerted  on  the  coal  will  be  less  than  that  exerted  on  the  jjob 
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as  the  angle  between  Ihe  line  of  advance  and  the  strike 
of  the  seam  is  increased,  as  is  iLlustrated  in  Fig.  17,  in  which 
the  arrows  perpendicular  to  the  (ace  of  the  coal  represent 
the  direction  in  which  the  face  is  advanc;:d.  When  the  face 
is  driven  up  the  pitch  as  shown  in  Fig.  17  (a),  the  minimum 

■oof  pressure  is  on  the  coal  and  the  maximum  pressure 
I  the  gob;  in  Fig.  17  (6),  the  pressure  on  the  face  of  the 
1  increased,  while  thai  on  the  gob  is  decreased  from 

jQlat  in  (a);  in  Fig.  17  (c),  the  roof  pressure  exerted  on  the 

Goal  is  equal  to  that  exerted  on  the  gob. 


W 


<c) 


Driving  Across  the  I'ltcli,— A  long-wall  face 
\  advanced  across  the  pitch  of  the  seam  for  other  reasons 
|ian  to  regulate  the  roof  pressure  on  the  coal;  among 
jhem  are  the  following:  The  grade  of  the  roads  is  decreased 
"and  the  coal  more  rapidly  handled  on  the  jig  roads  or 
inclines  down  which  the  coal  is  taken  from  the  face  to  Ihe 
main  haulage  road.  The  inclination  of  the  face  of  the  coal 
is  lessened,  decreasing  the  danger  in  the  work  of  mining, 
and  making  the  coal  more  easily  handled  at  the  face. 
Breaks  and  slips  in  the  roof  often  require  that  the  line  of 
face  should  make  an  angle  with  the  strike  of  the  seam  in 
order  to  give  a  better  support  to  the  roof  at  the  face.  The 
cleavages  of  the  coal  are  not  always  parallel  to  the  strike  of 
the  seam,  and  better  results  may  be  obtained  by  arranging 
the  face  of  the  coal  parallel  to  these  lines. 

39.     Breaking;  Away  of  Itoor. — One  of  the  chief  diffi- 

lltiea  ia  working  long  wall  in  pitching  seams  is  the  tendency 
[  the  roof  to  slip  and  sink  back  from  the  face,  thus  taking 
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the  pressure  from  the  coal.     For  fiat  working  it  is  compara-  I 
lively  easy  to  control  the  traveling  weight  on  the  coal,  but  ( 

as  the  inclinatinii    increases,  there  is  considerable  difficulty 


r 


tightly,  they  may  bring  an  excessive  pressure  on  the  < 
face  and  crush  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18,  which  shows  an  actual 
condition  existing  in  Staffordshire,  England.     Fig.  19  show 
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a  case  where  the  roof  has  been  broken  properly  without 
throwing  excessive  weight  on  the  face.  In  this  case,  although 
the  roof  is  broken  above  the  face  of  the  coal,  that  por- 
tion of  it  that  is  supported  by  the  props  still  keeps  the  roof 
above  the  mining  from  sliding  forwards  and  crushing  the 
coal,  as  was  done  in  the  case  represented  in  Fig.  18. 

In  inclined  seams,  it  is  very  much  more  difficult  to  main- 
tain the  roads  than  in  a  level  seam,  owing  to  the  sliding 
tendency  of  the  root. 


40.  I.on«  Wall  on  Low  Inclination.— In  Fig.  20  is 
shown  a  long-wall  face  on  the  advancing  system,  in  which 
the  gob  roads  are  built  across  the  pitch  on  a  suitable  grade 
for  handling  the  cars  by  mule  or  by  hand.  This  method  can 
be  employed  in  seams  having  an  inclination  varying  from 
5°  to  15°. 

41.  Fig.  21  shows  a  pair  of  levels,  the  upper  for  haulage 
and  the  lower  for  drainage  purposes.  The  levels  are  driven 
on  the  strike  of  a  seam,  and  the  long-wall  face  is  arranged  at 
a  small  angle  with  the  line  of  strike.     The  coal  is  lowered 
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tnm  dw  face  to  the  lercis  19  ihc  i 
iiWdi  are  provided  witb  amkij  *ifa,  or  « 
die  f*oe.  A  ibat  road  «  is  drms  froa  Ae  1 
tbc  lower,  or  draiaace,  lerel  oa  nA  as  aa^ 
may  be  drawo  otrt  of  tkii  krd  by  •  ■afci 


42.  ini-lliiutloti  of  rMTUiii  i.>ir9»  lluiii  41>  . —  i^tiu 
seams  of  coal  bavine  ao  iDcIinaiioo  of  about  40°,  or  l*s. 
iirc  worked  in  Great  Briiatn,  Prance,  and  Belgium,  bydnnv 
levels  or  lifts  on  the  strike  of  the  seam  in  each  dircctinn  la  Ibc 
riKbl  and  left  of  a  main  slope  or  incline.  Both  the  adrincinE 
and  the  retrcatinif  methods  are  used.  When  the  reircaUBe 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    method  is  ased.  ihe 

IS^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H    levels  are 
W^^^^^^^K^^^^^^^^^^^    their  ot 

■Hl^l^^K^^IM^^^^^^I    ^'^1'  '^c  started  at 
I^^^IUI^MBM    t^i'    PO'«t.     In   tbe 
■■mBS^QSQQ&SQ^^^I    advancing  method.^ 
'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    the  (ace 

''■"^  started  at  the  sloW 

after  leavint;  a  sufficient  pillar  of  solid  coal  for  its  prot«^ 
tion.  In  cither  case,  the  upper  rib  of  the  level  is  mark* 
off  in  Hcctious,  the  length  of  which  depends  on  the  co^ 
ditions  for  getting  the  coal  to  the  roads.  Thi?  lens* 
varies  from  a  few  yards,  15  or  2U,  up  to  60  ur  lOl).     Fig.S 
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represents  the   general  plan  where   the  advancing  method 
is  used. 

The  coal  is  attacked  by  the  usual  long-wall  methods  of 
undercutting  and  spragging  the  face  in  each  section.  In  this 
system,  tlie  long-wall  face  advances  directly  up  the  pitch  or 
on  the  face  cleats  of  the  coal.  The  face  in  each  section  has 
one  fast  end  that  must  be  sheared.  Each  section  is  kept 
from  3  to  5  yards  in  advance  of  the  section  next  inby.  The 
work  in  the  first  section  started  a  being  the  most  advanced, 
■  Jxas  two  fast  ends  and  is  the  most  difficult.  The  waste  of  the 
Kneam  is  stowed  in'  the  space  between  the  roads  6  main- 
Htained  by  solid  pack  walls  and  placed  in  the  center  of  each 
section,  so  as  to  provide  a  minimum  distance  the  coal  must 
be  handled  at  the  face.  The  pack  walls  are  started  at  the 
level  by  building  substantial  cribs  that  are  supported  against 
slipping  by  timbers  set  in  fool-holes  cut  in  the  roof  and  floor. 
The  road  from  the  face  to  the  level  is  sometimes  called  a 
jt'g'  road. 


43.  The  coal  is  lowered  from  the  face  to  the  level  by 
buggies  operated  by  a  windlass  located  either  at  the  top  or 
the  bottom  of  the  incline;  when  located  at  the  bottom  of  the 
incline,  the  position  of  the  windlass  is  permanent.  The  rope 
by  which  the  buggy 
is  raised  and  low- 
ered passes  over  a 
block,  or  pulley,  that 
is  attached  by  a  rope 
or  chain  to  a  timber 
at  the  head  of  the 
incline.  Instead  of 
the  windlass,  a  form 
of  wheel  shown  in 
Fig.  23  is  often  used 
for  lowering  and  raising  the  buggy  by  hand.  The  rope  is 
given  a  couple  of  turns  around  the  wheel  a,  the  slack  end 
ing  held  in  one  hand,  while  the  brake  band  b  is  applied 
ith  the  other  hand  by  means  of  the  lever  c  to  control  the 


SR 
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movement  of    the  buggy   or   car   down   the    Incline.    T!H| 
buegies  are  emptied  into  cars  along  the  level  and  the  e 
carried  to  the  slope  or  shaft  and  hoisted  to  the  surface. 

It  is  possible  lo  shorten  the  jig  roads  from  (he  face  tothl 
main  haulage  road  from  time  lo  time,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3 


by  building  counterlevels  a  in  the  waste  or  gob  parallel  1 
the  main  level  b  either  connecting  with  one  of  the  jig  roads, 
which  is  kept  open  and  operated  as  a  main  jig,  or  else  ihes 
counterlevels  may  run  to  a  landing  on  the  main  inctine ' 
slope. 

44.  Inclination  of  Beam  From  80°  to  60°.— Tb 
method  shown  in  Fig.  25  may  be  used  for  a  seam  pitchini 
from  10°  to  60°,  but  if  is  particularly  adapted  to  s 
pitching  from  30°  to  60°  and  where  the  roof  and  floor  ii 
good  and  the  roof  pressure  is  moderate.  In  this  nielho<I( 
owing  to  the  sleeper  inclination  or  to  the  fact  that  the  c 
works  better,  the  working  face  is  advanced  on  the  endsC 
the  coal  or  parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  seam.  The  wotkini 
face  is  broken  into  steps,  or  sections,  usually  about  20  yan 
long,  each  section  being  kept  from  5  to  8  yards  in  advMO 
of  that  above  it  to  protect  the  miner  from  the  fulling  W 
in  the  upper  sections.  In  each  section,  there  are  se^w 
miners,  usually  three  or  four  for  a  face  20  j^ards  long,  fli 
each  miner  stands  on  a  temporary  platfonn,  or  on  plad 
laid  on  props  securely  set  in  foot-boles  cut  in  the  roof  a 
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loor  of  the  seam,  or  else  stands  on  a  gob  built  up  from 
lelow.  The  platforms  also  serve  to  protect  the  miners  work- 
1  the  lower  portions  of  each  section,  from  the  falling 
coal  above  them.  Level  roads  are  built  in  the  waste  or  gob 
at  the  foot  of  each  section.  The  coal  is  sheared  at  the  upper 
end  of  each  section  and  after  being  undercut  it  falls  to  the 
road  at  the  bottom  of  the  section  where  it  accumulates  and 
13  loaded  in  cars  or  buggies  and  transported  directly  to  the 
'      slope  or  to  a  jig  road,  or  main  incline  a.  down  which  it  is 

I  taken  to  the  level  f>, 
and 
:r 
Bar 
■"' 
exie 


id  then  to  the  slope  r. 

he  lowest  section 
long-wall    face    is 

;arted  on  the  inby  rib 
the  level  *.  the  face 
extending  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  level. 
A  sufficient  amount  of 

lal    is   taken   out   on 

;e  lower  side  of  the 
level  to  bring  the 
breaks  in  the  roof  over 
the  gob  packs  below 
the   roadway.     In   de- 

iding  what  breadth  of 

al  should  be  worked 
•a  the  lower  side  of 
level,  it  is  neces- 

ary   to    be    guided 

.rgely  by  the  direction  of  the  first  breaks  in  the  roof,  both 
on  the  rise  side  and  the  dip  side  of  the  opening-out  places. 
It  is  generally  found  that  the  direction  of  these  first  breaks 
varies  considerably  from  the  direction  of  the  main  break. 

When  the  first  section  has  advanced  over  5  or  8  yards,  the 
next  section  above  is  started,  and  a  second  level  built  in 
the  gob.     In  this  manner,  the  upper  sections  are  started 

mseculively  one   after   another.      As   the   face   advances, 

le  length  of   the  level  roads  increases;   so  to   avoid  the 
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room-and-pillar  method,   except  that  they   are   built  i 
waste  instead  of  being  driven  in  the  coal.     These  chutes  a 
kept   full  of  coal,  which  is  drawn  as  desired  by  openincj 
gate  at  the  bottom.     The  miner  stands  on  the  gob,  on  planl 
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ventilating  current  and  may  be  stopped  off  in  case  of  a  fire 
r  a  squeeze  without  interfering  witli  the  rest  of  the  mine. 
methods    of  working    inclined  seams    as  described    in 
iris,  40  to  47  are  practically  panel  methods. 


(49.  The  following  is  a  description  uf  a  modified  long- 
ill  system  employed  al  V'Jntondale.  Pennsylvania.  The 
Itch  of  the  seam  is  8  per  cent,,  or  about  4i''.  the  seam  is 


(out  3  feet  8  inches  thick,  the-roof  is  of  bhie  slate,  and  the 
bor  of  hard  fireclay.  The  coal  lies  mainly  under  a  sooie- 
ftiat  hard  sandstone  cover  174  feet  thick. 
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The  main  entry  a,  Fig.  80,  is  driven  direcCty  up  the  pitdL^ 
and  centrally  in  the  coal  field,  biaectinfl:  it  between  the  ont— — 
crops.  This  main  entry  is  paralleled  by  two  airways  t  as^ 
shown,  one  on  each  side  for  the  purpose  of  ventilatinfl^^ead^ 
side  independently.  On  the  right  side  of  the  figure,  at  f . 
shown  one  method  of  laying  ont  the  £sces  parallel  to  the 
dip.  At  the  end  of  the  cross-entry  d^  an  ordinary  room  is 
tnrned  np  the  pitch  and  driyen  practically  fwrallel  to  the 
main  heading  to  a  connection  with  the  next  pair  of  cross- 
entries  inby,  as  shown  at  e.  The  ontby  rib  of  this  wide  room 
forms  the  long-wall  face,  which  is  worked  back  toward  the 
main  entry.  Empty  mine  cars  are  taken  to  the  faces  oa 
the  lower  road  of  the  inner  pair  of  cross-headings  /end 
transported  along  the  face  r,  where  they  are  loaded  aiid 
hauled  out  on  the  upper  road  of  the  lower  pair  of  ciioss 
headings  d  to  the  main  heading. 

On  the  left  of  the  diagram  at  ^,  is  shown  tfie  metlM^  ^ 
laying  out  faces  so  that  they  are  90^  with  the  line  of  pUdi, 
so  that  the  full  influence  of  any  roof  pressure  due  tafhe 
pitch  is  exerted  fully  on  the  gob.  In  this  case,  the  «Mpty 
mine  cars  are  taken  into  the  lower  road  of  the  iqiper 
pair  of  cross-entries  k^  dropped  through  the  room  f,  which 
connects  the  pair  of  cross-entries,  then  to  the  face  ^  along 
which  they  are  loaded,  thence  dropped  through  a  gob  road- 
way J  to  the  upper  road  of  the  lower  pair  of  cross-entries  it. 
The  gob  roadway  /  has  solid  coal  for  one  of  its  ribs,  and  is 
maintained  by  means  of  a  substantial  timber  crib,  built  as 
the  face  progresses.  On  the  left  of  the  diagram,  the  faces 
advance  directly  up  hill. 

50.     liongr  Wall  in  Thick  Seams. — A  thick  seam  o 
coal  is  usually  worked  in  several  benches  of  moderate  thick — 
ness.     The  long-wall  method  is  variously  modified  to  suit 
the  conditions,  but  the  plan  generally  adopted,  and  whicbv 
has  given  the  best  results  in  France,  Bohemia,  and  other 
countries  where  such  seams  are  worked,  both  with  respect 
to  the  safety  of  the  working  and   the   percentage  of  coal 
obtained    from    the    seam,    is    that    of    dose    packing,    or 
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iompletel?  filling  with  wasle  the  space  from  which  the  coal 

S  talcen.     Sufficient  waste  is  not  produced,  ordinarily,  in  the 

jrking  of  the  seam,  and  waste  material  is  brought  from 

e  surface  to  fill  in  this  space. 

'  In  the  working  of  flat  seams  by  this  method,  a  long-wall 

(pee  is  carried  forwards  in  each  bench  of  the  coal,  the  face 

D  each  bench  being  kept  from  80  to  100  yards  in  advance  of 

lat  in   the  bench  next  above.     Fig.  31  shows  the  general 

]  and  cross-section  of  the  workings  at  the  face  of  a  thick 


uflat  seam,  the  seam  being  divided,  as  shown,  into  three 
^ches.  The  first  mining  is  done  in  the  lowest  bench,  in 
jjrbich  the  parallel  main  roads,  a />  and  en,  are  driven  and 
tonnected  by  the  cross-roads  c  The  roads  o  that  lead  to  the 
ice  are  protected  by  packs,  and  correspond  to  the  temporary 
(pads,  or  working  places  in  the  genera!  long-wall  iiieihod. 
^bovfi  the  cross-roads  f  and  from  SO  to  100  yards  back  from 
[heir  faces  are  the  cross-roads  c'  in  the  second  bench.  Above 
e  cross-roads  e"  and  from  80  to  100  yards  back  from  their 
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faces  are   the  cross-roads  c"  in   the  third  bench.     As  theJ 
temporary  roads  o  in  the  lower  bench  attain  a  length  equal  I 
to  the  advance  between  the  cross-roads  c,  they  are  cut  off  brj 
a  new  cross-road  in  the  lowest  bench  of  the  seara.     At  the 
same  time,   the  corresponding   temporary  roads  o  in  eadi 
of  the  benches  above  and  which  are  in  the  same  line  with  thefl 
roads  o  in  the  lowest  bench  reach  iheir  limits.     The  roof « 
the  cross-road  c  in  the  lowest  bench  is  then  ripped  or  takci 
down  and  Ihe  road  c  is  packed  with  waste  on  whicli  a  a 


cross-road  e"  is  laid  in  the  bench  above.     In  like  mannei 
the  roof  of  each  cross-road  d  in  the  second  bench  is  Iskeol 
JAwn,  and  the  old  road  is  packed  with  waste  on  which  tbej 
r  cross-road  Is  laid  in  the  bench  above,  as  before. 
I  roads  on  each  side  are  treated  in  the  same  manncrj 
Be  road    being    graded   from  the   cross-road  in   Ihe  lower] 
bench  to  the  cross-road  in  the  upper  bench,   as  indicated 
in  the  cross-section  by  the  dotted  line  across  the  gob  i 
marked  rttad.     This  inclined  road  advances  with   the  wortj 
in  each  bench. 
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!llned  Thick  Seaius. — In  the  working  of  mclined 
peams,  when  the  inclination  of  the  seam  is  moderate, 

Ethod  just  described  may  be  used  for  the  removal  of 
1.  lo  steeper  inclinations,  a  slope  road  is  driven,  as 
at  a.  Fig.  32,  in  the  lower  bench  of  the  coal  on  the 
the  seam,  and  gangways,  or  levels,  b  are  driven  to  the 
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ind  left  iu  the  seam  from  this  slope.  Cross-drifts  c 
n  driven  from  these  gangways  across  the  seam  to  the 

bck,  at  intervals  varying  from   16  to  20  yards.     At 

bf,  they  are  holed  across  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
1  drawn  back,  on  the  retreating  method,  in  horizontal 

from  5  to  6  feet  in  thickness,  as  indicated  in  the  figure. 
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The  face  is  also  broken  into  steps  between  the  cross-dri^^ts 
as  shown.  As  each  slice  of  coal  is  taken  out,  it  is  oft^^ 
necessary  to  fill  in  the  space  with  waste. 

52.     liongr  Wall  in  Contigraoas  Seams. — In  the  apF^li- 
cation  of  long:  wall  to  contiguous  seams,  the  methods      of 
work  at  the  face  do  not  differ  from  those  already  described. 
Seams  have  been  worked  in  England  as  one  seam  wt&cn 
separated  by  a  slate  parting  7  feet  in  thickness.     In  this.par- 
ticular  case,  the  lower  seam  was  7  feet,  and  the  upper  secun 
2  feet,  in  thickness.     A  general  method  for  working  contig- 
uous seams  is  shown  in  Fig.  83,  which  is  a  plan  and  cross- 
section  of  the  working  face.     The  lower  seam  a  is  worked 
first,  the  slate  parting  b  being  supported  on  three  rows  of 
props  Cy  dy  e  set  parallel  to  the  face.     By  the  withdrawal  of 
the  rear  row  of  props  Cy  the  slate  parting  falls  or  is  wedged 
down.     The  work  of  taking  down  the  upper  seam  /  then 
follows.     The  slate  parting,  as  it  falls,  is  broken  up  and 
leveled  off,  thus  forming  a  convenient  flat  g  at  the  top  of 
the  incline  /.     The  roof  above  the  incline  is  supported  by 
pack  walls  j. 

When  contiguous  seams  are  worked  separately  by  the  long- 
wall  method,  either  by  driving  cross-tunnels  between  the 
different  seams,  or  by  separate  slopes  or  inclines,  the  long- 
wall  face  in  an  overlying  seam  should  generally  be  kept  in 
advance  of  that  in  a  lower  one,  as  the  working  of  an  under- 
lying seam  by  long  wall  will  usually  result  in  the  crushing 
and  crevicing  of  overlying  seams  to  a  certain  extent. 


COMBINED    T.ONG-WALL    AND    OTHER    METHODS 

53.  An  advantage  is  often  gained  by  combining  different 
methods  of  long-wall  working,  and  at  times  long-wall  and 
room-and-pillar  methods  are  employed  in  different  portions 
of  the  same  mine.  Or  the  panel  system  is  often  worked 
long  wall. 

54.  Combined  Surface  Stripping  With  liOnj?  Wall 
Ketreatiug. — Where  a  portion  of  the  coal  seam  lies  under 
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such  depth  of  cover  that  stripping  may  be  done  economicdjlr, 
a  retreating  sjrstem  of  long  wall  may  be  carried  on  ia  cen- 
nection  with  surface  stripping.  By  this  combined  sysWD, 
the  coal  is  won  at  a  low  cost,  as  the  cheaper  stripped  coil 
balances  the  more  expensive  coal  won  by  the  retreating  plao, 
and  the  stripping  gives  an  output  while  the  Ion?  wall  it 
being  opened  out. 

Pig.  34  shows  an  application  of  long  wall  retreatiDg  in 
combination  with  stripping.  The  mine  in  this  case  is  opened 
by  two  drifts,  or  entries,  a,  which  are  driven  in  from  tbe 
strippings  to  the  boundary  of  the  area  to  be  worked.  As 
soon  as  these  entries  a  are  under  good  cover,  cross-entries  i 
are  driven  at  right  angles  to  a,  and  from  these  cross-entries 
other  entries  care  turned  parallel  to  a.  Other  cross-entries  ii 
are  driven  at  regular  intervals.  The  bed  of  coal  is  thus 
divided  into  a  series  of  square  or  rectangular  blocks,  whicb 
are  generally  made  about  100  feet  square,  as  50  feet  on 
each  side  of  an  entry  is  about  the  limit  at  which  cars  can 
be  handled  with  economy,  and  is  far  enough  for  the  minen 
to  work  from  a  place  of  safety,  in  the  event  of  the  top 
breaking  over  the  chocks,  as  it  sometimes  does. 

When  the  entries  a  reach  the  boundary,  the  coal  face  ii 
opened  out  in  either  a  circular,  elliptic,  or  straight  line  by 
driving  a  cross-entry  i,,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  similar  to 
long  wall  advancing:,  and  as  soon  as  the  entries  c  have 
broken  through  to  6,  so  as  to  give  a  current  of  air  at  the 
face,  mining  begins  on  the  outby  rib  of  this  entry  and  pro- 
gresses toward  the  stripping  workings.  Two  miners  have 
from  30  to  50  feet  of  space  to  mine,  and  the  coal  is  mined 
and  spragged  as  in  long  wall  advancing,  but  the  timber  is 
differently  arranged.  Three  rows  of  chocks  i,  2,  and  3  are 
used  at  the  face  as  shown,  the  row  1  farthest  from  the  face 
being  moved  ahead  to  Ihe  face  as  fast  as  the  coal  is  loaded 
out  and  there  is  room  enough  so  that  there  are  always  two 
full  rows  of  chocks  in  place,  and  these  chocks  are  always 
kept  in  straight  lines  parallel  to  the  coal  face,  so  that  the 
weight  will  be  uniformly  distributed  along  the  woitiiiE 
face.     The  rows  break  joints  with  each  other,  the  choc^ 
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being  staggered.     Occasionally,  it  is  necessary  to  put  ■ 
props  or  bars  to  protect  the  miners,  but  these  are  alwajfj 
removed  when  the  chocks  are  moved. 

A  surplus  of  chock  timber  is  necessary,  as  much  is  lostffl! 
drawing,  due  to  the  premature  breaks  in  the  roof  over  tbe 
chocks.  Sometimes  props  must  be  set  near  the  chockf] 
before  it  is  safe  to  remove  them,  and  chocks  must  be  cot; 
out,  or  blown  out,  when  too  firmly  set  for  drawing.  When  it 
is  desired  to  move  line  i,  the  work  is  begun  in  the  center  of 
a  block,  as  at  ^,  and  they  are  drawn  right  and  left  from  this 
point,  the  men  withdrawing  the  chocks  throwing  them 
toward  the  coal  face,  between  the  standing  chocks  of  rows  2 
and  3.  As  fast  as  the  chocks  are  removed  from  line  1,  by 
one  set  of  miners,  they  are  built  again  in  a  line  at  the  face 
by  other  miners.  Space  for  the  mine  car  is  always  left 
between  the  chocks  and  the  face. 

The  rails  along  the  face  are  as  light  as  can  be  used  with 
advantage  and  are  fastened  to  iron  ties  in  lengths  of  about 
15  feet,  as  they  must  be  moved  often.  The  turntable  21  i 
is  also  made  light  and  has  a  rope  attached  to  it  to  admit  of 
quick  handling. 

55,  Coniblnecl  Liongr-Wall  and  Room-and-Plllar 
Work. — If  a  mine  started  on  the  room-and-pillar  system 
develops  conditions  favorable  to  long-wall  work,  it  may  be 
of  advantage  to  open  out  a  long-wall  face  in  a  portion  of  such 
mine.  Fig.  35  shows  the  plan  of  a  mine  in  Illinois,  in  which 
such  a  change  of  method  was  successfully  made.  The  start- 
ing of  a  long-wall  face  under  such  circumstances  is  often 
a  difficult  matter,  and  portions  of  the  face  are  liable  to  be 
crushed,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  some  of  the  coal.  Substantial 
cribs  will  be  required  at  points  where  the  crushing  is  liable 
to  do  the  greatest  damage  to  the  roads. 

56.  If  certain  portions  of  a  mine  in  which  the  long-wall 
method  is  worked  cannot  be  worked  by  this  method,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  adopt  a  room-and-pillar  method  in  a  portion 
of  the  workings.  For  example,  dangerous  slips  may  occur 
in  a  roof  making  it  hazardous  or  wholly  impracticable  to 
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f  a  long-wall  face  parallel  to  the  direction  of  these  slips; 

lay  be  possible,  however,  to  carry  a  long-wall  face  in 
■  portions  of  the  mine  where  the  face  will  cross  the 

,  working  the  remaiaing  portion  on  the  room-and-piltar 
system. 

Again,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  inclination  of  the  seam, 
it  may  be  practicable  to  work  the  steeper  portions  of  the  seam 
by  the  room-and-pillar  system,  while  the  flatter  portions  may 
be  more  advantageously  worked  by  long  wall.  In  certain 
cases,  a  syncline,  or  basin,  of  considerable  width  is  flanked 
by  the  pitching  of  the  seam  on  either  side.  In  such  case, 
there  is  likely  to  be  excessive  roof  pressure  in  the  basin,  and 
along-wall  system  may  there  give  better  results  and  be  safer, 
while  the  pitching  coal  on  each  side  will  require  the  room- 
and-piltar  method.  Or.  it  may  happen  that  certain  portions 
of  a  mine  favorable  to  long-wall  work  cannot  be  operated  on 
this  plan  owing  to  the  gaseous  condition  of  the  coal  in  such 
part  of  the  mine.  ^_^_^__ 

CONVEYING  COAL  ALONG  A  LONG-WAl-I,  FACE 

57.  A  method  of  conveying  coal  along  the  face  by  a 
scraper  line,  patented  by  Mr.  Clarence  Claghorn,  has  been 
successfully  used  in  several  places  in  the  United  States  and 
England.  The  system  was  first  applied  to  the  modified 
method  of  long-wall  working  in  small  blocks,  as  illustrated 
in  Fig.  30. 

Fig.  36  shows  a  plan  of  the  conveyer  system  applied  at  the 
long-wall  face,  a  is  the  main  road,  from  which  the  cross- 
road ^  is  driven;  the  long-wall  facee  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
cross-road  6.  The  undercutting  is  done  by  machines,  which 
can  be  operated  in  both  directions  along  the  face.  The  con- 
veyer rf  is  laid  parallel  to  the  face  and  just  far  enough  from 
it  Bo  that  there  is  room  for  the  operation  of  the  undercutting 
machine  between  the  conveyer  and  the  face.  This  conveyer 
along  the  face  is  driven  by  a  motor  e  and  delivers  its  coal  into 
8  conveyer  line  /  placed  in  the  cross-road  d  and  similar,  in  its 
letails,  to  the  conveyer  d  except  that  it  is  stationary,  while 

!  cross-conveyer  d  is  advanced  with  the  long-wall   face. 
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Conveyer  /  is  driven  by  the 
motor  f  and  delivers  its  cod 
into  cars  M  on  the  main  entry  a. 
The  deuils  of  this  conveyer 
are  shown  in  Fig.  37.  (a)  is  a 
cross-section  of  the  conveyer, 
which  consists  of  an  endkss 
chain  t  that  runs  in  a  hoppe^ 
shaped  trough /'.  The  conveyer  ; 
is  set  on  skids  k  to  facilitate  iti  I 
being  moved  alone  the  bottom; 
or  instead  of  the  skids  the  side 
pieces  e  may  be  extended  dovn- 
wards  in  the  form  of  legs.  ThiJ 
latter  arrangement  is  used  par- 
ticularly for  the  stationary  coa- 
veyer  on  the  side  entries.  The 
conveyer  chain  is  driven  by  an 
electric  motor  m.  Fig.  37  (M. 
The  take-up  device  n  and  ibe 
sprocket  wheel  o  at  the  rear  end 


of  the  con\-eye 
in  Fig.  37  (<■). 
tin.'  amveyer  tti 
t.K-e  is  shuWT.  i" 
the  i;"de7>:i:!i:"i 


line  are  shfiftii 
The  relatior  ..f 
[h  re>:>eL'i  i":!w 
Fi^.3^.  WhM 
;  o:  the  rate  his 


Ining  a  piston  operated  by  compressed  air;  on  the  end  of 

e  piston  is  a  hook  that  grips  the  axle  of  the  car.    When  the 

wer  is  turned  on  back  of  the  piston,  it  pushes  the  car  for- 

■ds  and  places  an  empty  car  under  the  end  of  the  conveyer. 


p58.  The  points  that  must  be  considered  before  adopting 
(  long-wall  method  of  mining  coal,  in  preference  to  the 
"om-and-pillar  method,  are  as  follows:  The  roof  strata 
overlying  the  seam;  depth  of  cover;  nature,  thickness,  and 
inclination  of  the  seam;  nature  of  the  floor  or  underlying 
strata;  quantity  of  stowage  or  waste  in  the  seam  or  con- 
tiguous strata;  surface  damage  and  the  presence  of  water  or 
gas  in  the  seam  or  contiguous  strata;  supply  of  timber; 
lor  conditions;  and  the  transportation  and  marketing  of 
i  product. 
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59.  Roof  Pressure. — Althougfh  it  is  often  stated  that 
the  long-wall  method  can  be  successfully  employed  only 
when  the  seam  lies  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  sur- 
face, this  method  has  been  successfully  adopted  under  favor- 
able roof  strata  where  the  depth  of  cover  did  not  exceed 
80  feet.  The  ideal  roof  in  long  wall  is  composed  of  tongfa, 
elastic,  and  pliable  strata,  that  yield  gradually  by  bendinc: 
when  the  coal  is  removed,  thereby  causing  a  uniform  settle- 
ment over  the  area  mined  and  throwing  a  sufficient  weight, 
or  roof  pressure,  on  the  coal  face  to  break  the  coal  when  the 
same  has  been  mined  or  undercut. 

The  roof  pressure  depends  on  the  depth  and  character  of 
the  cover  or  material  overlying  the  seam.  In  the  long-wall 
method  of  mining,  the  weight  of  the  strata  overlying  the 
seam  is  made  to  settle  on  the  waste  material  or  the  pack 
walls  that  are  built  as  the  coal  is  removed,  hence  there  is 
practically  no  limit,  of  depth  beyond  which  it  cannot  be 
worked. 

In  the  room-and-pillar  system,  there  is  a  practical  limit  to 
the  width  of  opening  that  can  be  safely  and  economically 
kept  open,  and  to  the  width  of  pillar  that  can  be  left  to  sup- 
port  the  increasing  roof  pressure  without  crushing.  Tiiese 
widths  of  opening  and  pillar  determine  the  depth  of  the 
workings  that  can  be  mined  by  this  method.  As  the  width 
of  pillar  increases,  the  expense  of  driving  the  necessary 
cross-cuts  increases,  and  the  percentage  of  coal  obtained  in 
the  first  working  is  decreased.  The  limiting  depth  is  not 
absolute,  but  will  vary  according  to  conditions,  and  as  this 
depth  is  approached,  pillar  mining  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult  and  expensive.  On  this  account,  the  long-wall  sys- 
tem is  generally  better  adapted  to  the  working  of  very  deep 
seams  than  the  room-and-pillar  method. 

60,  Nature  of  Coal  Seam. — Long  wall  is  best  adapted 
to  a  strong  tough  coal  that  can  be  undercut  to  a  moderate 
depth  without  breaking,  and  to  seams  of  uniform  and  mod- 
erate thickness  lying  flat  or  nearly  flat.  Some  coal  beds  are 
not  persistent,  the  coal  at  times  increasing  or  decreasing  in 
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thickness  very  suddenly  and  often  being  cut  out  entirely  by 
beds  of  foreign  material,  such  as  rock,  drift,  etc.  Again,  large 
masses  of  iron  pyrite,  black  bat,  etc.  are  found  in  the  seams. 
Such  obstructions  are  unfavorable  to  the  adoption  of  long 
wall,  but  with  room-and-pillar  they  can  often  be  avoided  by 
leaving  them  in  the  pillars. 

In  steep  inclinations  of  the  seam,  long  wall  is  not  as  suc- 
cessful as  in  flat  seams,  owing  to  the  weight  being  drawn 
from  the  working  face. 

61.  Waste. — In  the  long-wall  method,  there  is  usually 
ample  space  for  the  storage  underground  of  all  waste  rock, 
so  that  the  expense  and  delay  due  to  the  haulage  and  hoist- 
ing of  such  rock  is  avoided.  It  is  not  always  possible  to 
avoid  this  expense  and  delay  in  room-and-pillar  work.  If 
there  is  not  sufficient  waste  as  the  result  of  mining  the  coal 
by  long  wall,  this  method  cannot  be  adopted  to  advantage 
Unless  it  is  practicable  to  bring  material  for  the  pack  walls 
into  the  mine  from  the  surface.  This  objection  to  the 
method  is  very  apt  to  apply  in  the  case  of  thick  seams 
^here  a  large  quantity  of  waste  or  gob  is  required  for  the 
packs. 

For  the  working  of  a  thin  seam,  on  the  other  hand,  long- 
i«rall  is  particularly  advantageous;  for  it  is  often  absolutely 
essential  for  the  successful  working  of  a  seam  that  all  the 
coal  be  recovered,  and  that  the  expense  for  timber  and  main- 
tenance of  roadways  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  can 
often  best  be  secured  by  the  long-wall  method.  Where  plenty 
of  waste  material  is  present,  there  is  little  probability  of  a 
creep  or  squeeze  in  long-wall  work,  except  with  a  very  soft 
bottom. 

62.  Surface  Damagre,  Water,  Gas,  Etc. — In  long- 
wall  working,  damage  to  the  surface  is  not  as  liable  to 
occur,  nor  is  it  as  great,  as  in  the  room-and-pillar  system  of 
mining,  the  subsidence  of  the  surface,  owing  to  the  removal 
of  the  coal,  being  more  gradual  and  uniform  in  long  wall, 
and  seldom  producing  the  large  breaks  and  caving  in  of 
the  stirface  that  are  so  common  in  room-and-pillar  work. 

150—32 
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Consequently,  the  inflow  of  surface  water  is  less  in  long- 
wall  work  than  in  the  room-and-pillar  system. 

The  presence  of  gas  in  a  seam  is  unfavorable  to  lonc:-wall 
work,  for  while  the  ventilation  of  the  workinc:  face  is  as 
good,  or  better,  in  this  system  than  in  room-and-pillar  work, 
it  is  less  easily  controlled,  and  a  large  quantity  of  gas  liber- 
ated in  one  portion  of  the  mine,  is  not  as  easily  confined  to 
that  portion  of  the  mine  in  extended  long-wall  work  as  in 
some  forms  of  room-and-pillar  work,  unless  some  of  the 
panel  adaptations  of  long  wall  are  used.  In  general,  in 
long-wall  work,  gas  issuing  at  one  point  of  the  face  is  carried 
along  the  entire  working  face. 

63,  Timber  Supply. — Where  timber  is  scarce  or  expen- 
sive, long  wall  is  particularly  advantageous,  owing  to  the 
small  amount  of  timber  required.  In  long  wall,  much  more 
of  the  timber  can  generally  be  used  again  and  again  than  in 
room-and-pillar  work,  the  props  being  drawn  and  set  forwards 
as  the  face  advances.  On  the  other  hand,  in  room-and-pillar 
work,  a  more  abundant  supply  of  timber  is  usually  necessary, 
as  the  timbers  cannot  generally  be  used  again. 

64.  Labor  Conditions. — Long-wall  work  requires  par- 
ticular skill  on  the  part  of  the  miner,  and  a  familiarity  with 
the  conditions  affecting  the  success  of  the  method.  The 
principles  involved  in  long-wall  mining  are  essentially  differ- 
ent from  those  affecting  room-and-pillar  work,  and  a  good 
rooni-aiul-pillar  man  may  not  be  successful  in  long-wall  work; 
there  is  more  probability  of  a  good  long-wall  miner  being 
successful  in  room-and-pillar  work,  although  he  is  more 
liable  to  injury,  as  the  conditions  in  room-and-pillar  working 
are  not  as  uniformly  safe  as  those  in  long-wall  work. 

A  good  lonjx-wall  miner  realizes  more  than  any  one  else 
the  importance  of  being:  rej^ularly  at  his  place  every  working 
day.  A  day  lost  causes  his  place  to  fall  behind  the  others, 
which  makes  his  work  harder,  and  his  daily  output  is  farther 
rovluced  by  the  amount  of  small  coal  that  is  liable  to  result 
tvvMTi  the  excessive  pressure  where  the  face  falls  behind, 
rho  bad  results  are  also  felt  by  the  miner  working  on  each 
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side  of  such  place,  as  the  roof  pressure  is  often  insu£5cient, 
and  the  coal  does  not  break  as  well  as  when  the  face  is  kept 
in  a  uniform  line. 

Long:-wall  work  is  not  adapted  to  conditions  where  regfu- 
larity  of  output  is  not  certain,  owing:  to  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  strikes,  to  the  scarcity  of  labor,  or  where  market 
conditions  are  irreg:ular  or  transportation  facilities  uncertain 
and  liable  at  any  time  to  cause  an  enforced  idleness  of  the 
mine.  Long:  seasons  of  idleness  are  not  favorable  to  long:- 
wall  work. 

65.  The  chief  advantag^es  claimed  for  the  long:-wall 
method  of  mining:  coal  are  as  follows:  Complete  removal 
of  the  coal  at  a  minimum  expense,  requiring:  a  smaller  capital; 
an  earlier  development  on  an  extended  scale  is  afforded  than 
by  any  other  method  of  mining,  bringing:  earlier  returns  on 
the  capital  invested;  the  output  of  the  coal  is  more  uniform 
and  of  a  better  marketable  size,  yielding  a  better  price;  fewer 
roadways  are  required  to  be  maintained  for  the  same  face  of 
coal;  there  is  no  yardage  for  entry  driving;  less  timber  is 
required  on  the  roadways  and  at  the  face;  better  ventilation 
of  the  working  face  is  secured  at  less  expense,  a  minimum 
quantity  of  air  being  required,  and  fewer  doors,  stoppings, 
and  overcasts  are  necessary;  there  is  less  liability  to  accident 
from  falls  of  roof,  and  there  are  no  pillars  to  be  drawn;  less 
damage  results  to  the  surface  in  this  method;  the  amount  of 
surface  water  in  the  workings  is  generally  less. 

66.  The  dlsadvantagres  of  the  long-wall  method  are  as 
follows:  To  obtain  the  best  results  by  this  method,  experi- 
enced long-wall  miners  are  required,  or  those  familiar  with 
the  work,  and  ordinary  labor  cannot  be  used  to  the  same 
advantage  as  is  often  done  in  room-and-pillar  work;  where  a 
large  amount  of  gas  is  present,  the  ventilation  of  a  portion 
of  the  mine  cannot  be  controlled  or  the  section  sealed  off  as 
in  room-and-pillar  work,  where  a  panel  system  of  working 
is  adopted;  a  large  amount  of  labor  must  be  expended  in  the 
building  of  pack  walls;  this,  however,  is  accomplished  by 
cheap  labor;   the  method  is  not  practicable  where  periods 
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of  enforced  idleness  are  liable  to  occtir  from  any  cause 
whatsoever;  when  the  coal  field  is  disturbed  by  faults,  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  maintain  a  continuous  long-wall 
face.  When  the  seam  is  thick  and  the  roof  hard,  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  packing  materiaL 


METHODS  OF  WORKING 

(PART  4) 


PLAN   OP  THE  MINE 


INTRODUCTION 

1.  The  successful  and  economical  working:  of  a  mine 
depends  very  largely  on  the  g^eneral  plan  and  arrangfement 
adopted  for  the  underground  workings.  This  plan  includes 
the  arrangement  of  the  shaft  bottom,  the  size  and  arrange- 
ment of  all  haulage,  traveling,  and  airways,  and  the  division 
of  the  mine  into  separate  districts  to  facilitate  haulage  and 
ventilation,  and  finally  the  size  and  arrangement  of  such 
other  openings  as  may  be  needed  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  the  mine;  as,  for  example,  underground  engine 
rooms,  stables,  pump  rooms,  foremen's  offices,  etc. 

In  laying  out  a  mine,  the  capital  available  usually  deter- 
mines very  largely  the  nature  of  the  underground  equipment; 
and  the  plan  of  mine  depends  somewhat  on  mechanical 
equipment,  as,  for  instance,  the  kind  of  haulage  used.  It  is 
generally  desired  to  obtain  a  maximum  output  for  a  minimum 
expenditure  both  for  installation  and  maintenance;  and  for 
this  reason  many  mine  plans,  particularly  in  small  mines, 
are  far  from  ideal  and  are  not  as  economical  and  as  con- 
venient as  they  should  be. 

It  is  too  often  true  that,  owing  to  the  urgent  demand  for 
coal  or  the  haste  to  put  the  mine  on  a  paying  basis  and 
obtain   some   returns  on  the   capital   invested   for   sinking 
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and  equipment,  the  attempt  is  made  to  open  rooms  and  mine 
coal  before  reaching  such  a  point  that  the  mining:  operations 
will  not  injure  the  permanency  of  the  shaft  or  other  openinjfs. 
Such  a  premature  development  of  the  mine  is  expensive  in 
the  end,  since  movements  may  be  set  up  in  the  strata  sur- 
rounding the  shaft  and  overlying  the  shaft  bottom,  pump 
rooms,  stables,  and  other  excavations,  that  may  destroy  the 
conditions  of  stability  required  for  the  protection  of  these 
openings.  The  result  is  that  an  increased  expense  is  entailed 
or  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the  openings  in 
their  proper  size  and  shape. 

HAULAGE  ROADS  AND  AIRWAYS 

2.  General  Requirements. — One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant considerations  in  the  general  plan  of  a  mine  is  the 
arrangement  of  its  haulage  roads  with  respect  to  the  cir- 
culation of  air  in  the  mine.  While  this  subject  is  treated 
fully  in  Mhie  Ventilatio7iy  it  is  necessary  here  to  state  briefly 
how  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  affects  the  disposition  of  the 
main  haulage  roads.  In  non-gaseous  mines,  it  is  advanta- 
geous to  make  the  main  hoisting  shaft  the  upcast,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  ice  in  this  shaft,  which  often  in 
winter  impedes  and  endangers  the  operation  of  hoisting. 
This  arrangement,  however,  necessitates  making  the  main 
haulage  roads  of  the  mine  the  return  air-courses  and  when 
the  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  furnace  or  an  exhaust  fan,  double 
doors  are  required  on  the  main  haulage  road  at  the  shaft 
bottom.  Haulage  can  only  be  performed  on  the  return  cur- 
rent to  the  best  advantage  when  a  blower  fan  is  used.  It  is 
important  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  doors  on  the  main 
haulage  roads  of  a  mine. 

In  a  gaseous  mine,  it  is  often  necessary  that  the  main  haul- 
age roads  be  made  the  intake  airways  so  as  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  the  ignition  of  the  gas  often  present  in  dangerous 
quantity  in  the  return  current.  In  this  arrangement,  the 
drivers  on  the  main  roads  of  a  gaseous  mine  can  gener- 
ally work  with  open  lights,  and  electric  locomotives  can  be 
used  for  hauling.     It  is  customary  in  this  arrangement  for 
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le  mine  to  be  ventilated  on  the  exhaust  system,  since  the 
Be  of  a  blower  fan  would  usually  require  doors  on  the  main 
aulage  road  and  obstruct  the  haulage  system. 

NtJMBER    OF    ENTRIES.    HEADINGS.    OR    GASSWATS 

3.     The  haulage  ways  in  a  bituminous  mine  are  known  as 
UrUs  or  headings  and  in  an  anthracite  mine  as  gangways. 
hese  are  used  not  only  as  haulage  roads  liy  which  ihe  coal 

■ 

pening   and   the 
mpty  cars  returned, 
ut  also  as  traveling- 
ays  and  as  airways 
ir  the  ventilation  of 
le  mine.    There  are 
■veral  methods  of 
rranging    these 
ntries    or    passage- 
ays,  known  as  single 
ttry,  double  entry, 
fiple  entry,  etc. 
4.    The  sinprie- 
ntrysysleni  shown 
1  Fig.  1  is  one  in 
rbicb  a  single  entry 
driven   forwards 
Hd  rooms  turned  off 
rom  this  entry  at 
egular  intervals. 
he  entry,  which  is  a 
irves  as  the  intake,  th 
loms  on  the  entry;  t 
ick  along  the  workin 
rom  room  to  room,  a 
n  the  entry,  and  then 
laEt  M,  shown  on  the  1 
r  mouth  of  the  mine. 
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so  the  main  haulage  road,  generally 
e  air  being  conducted  by  it  to  the  last 
e  air  enters  these  rooms  and  passes 
E  faces  through  the  break-throughs, 
nd  returns  to  the  first  rooms  working 
ce  by  cross-cuts  it  reaches  the  upcast 
*(t  of  the  main  road,  near  the  entrance 
The  air  returning  through  the  rooms 

roora-tamiog,  as  far  as  it  is  desired,  for  the  purpose  of  pros- 
pecting the  seam  or  to  prepare  for  rapid  work  when  the 
demand  for  coal  requires  a  large  output. 
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I  the  intake  and  the  main  haulage  road  for  the  mine, 

s  the  two  side  or  flank  entries  are  made  the  return  air- 

i  for  their  respective  sides  of  the  mine.     Overcasts 

e  usually  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  center  entry  of  each  set 

ss-entries  to  conduct  the  return  current  over  the  haulage 

By  this  means,  doors  are  avoided  at  the  entrances  to 

>5s-eDtnes,  aud  a  separate  air  split  is  provided  for  that  sec- 

1  of  the  mine.     This  system,  although  requiring  a  greater 

,  is  often  absolutely  necessary  in  the  working  of  a 

leous  seam,  to  which  it  is  particularly  adapted.     It  is  also 

!  where  it  is  not  possible  to  drive  a  single  entry  of  suffi- 

Jit  width  for  a  double-track  haulage  road  or  where  single  or 


B  entries  of  sufficient  cross-section  to  give  the  required 

intity  of  air  cannot  be  driven  or  economically  maintained 

1  account  of  the  poor  roof  or  creep.     Sometimes,  this  sys- 

1  IS  applied  to  the  main  entries  only,  of  a  mine,  the  cross- 

s  being  driven  double,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

I  7>     A  four-entry  system,  sometimes  called  the  quad- 

nple-entry  ByBt«ni,  has  been  used  at  times  in  the  opera- 

n  of  very  gaseous  mines  having  a  large  output  of  coal. 

fhis  system,  however,  is  used  in  comparatively  few  mines, 
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*Owing  to  the  great  expense  of  entry  driving  it  entails.  In 
some  special  cases,  six  or  more  entries  have  been  used  about 
the  shaft  bottom  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  goal,  but  it 
is  seldom  that  more  than  three  entries  extend  into  the  main 
workings,  and  by  far  the  larger  number  of  mines  use  the 
double-entry  system. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  four-entry  system  as  used  at  the  Oliver 
No.  3  mine,  Unionlown,  Pennsylvania.  To  reach  the 
approximate  center  line  of  the  coal  field,  four  parallel 
entries  a  were  driven  nearly  on  the  face  of  the  coal  for 
1.600  feet  from  the  hoisting  shaft  i.  At  this  point,  six  parallel 
headings  c  were  driven  on  the  butt  of  the  coal  and  extended 
until  they  reached  a  point  about  500  feet  from  the  outcrop, 
when  the  number  was  reduced  to  two.  Right  and  left  from 
the  main  butt  heading  c  face  headings  d  v/ere  driven  in  pairs 
,000  feet  apart,  thus  dividing  the  main  butt  heading  into 
,000-foot  sections,  while  the  face  headings  were  subdivided 
f  pairs  of  butt  headings  e  driven  parallel  to  the  main  head- 
ags  at  intervals  of  300  feet  along  the  cross-headings.  Rooms 
■re  turned  off  these  butt  headings  10  feel  wide  and  with 
80-foot  centers.  No  rooms  are  worked  within  a  radius  of 
00  feet  of  the  shaft,  and  all  the  main  and  butt  headings 
!  flanked  by  pillars  150  feet  wide.  The  face  headings  </, 
ght  and  left,  are  protected  by  300-foot  pillars  to  the  rise 
id  SO-foot  pillars  to  the  dip. 

Ventilation  is  provided  by  four  main  splits  from  the 
Dttom  of  the  air-shaft  /,  These  main  splits  are  subdivided 
0  that  the  air-currents  are  controlled  by  regulators  and  the  air- 
'cnrrents  can  all  be  reversed  by  simply  changing  the  doors  in 
the  fan  house  at  the  top  of  the  air-shaft.  The  only  doors  used 
ore  the  double  doors  I?  on  the  beading  between  the  air-shaft 
■  tad  the  hoisting  shaft.       

SIZE    OF    ENTRIES 

8.  The  size  of  any  mine  passage  depends  primarily  on 
its  use  and  also  on  the  nature  of  the  roof,  floor,  and  coal. 
rhe  cost  of  maintaining  wide  roadways  or  passageways 
ider  a  bad  roof  or  where  the  floor  has  a  tendency  to  heave 
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or  where  tbe  coal  is  frail,  often  prevents  their  nse  and  neces- 
sitates narrower  openines.  The  thickness  of  the  seam  also 
affects  the  width  of  tbe  roadways  for  a  ^ven  oatpnt  of  coal, 
by  redncinjf  the  height  of  the  car  in  thin  seams,  and  reqnir- 
ine  a  greater  width  of  car  and  consequently  ereater  widtb  of 
roadway  for  the  same  capacity  or  output.  The  amount  of 
the  daily  output  of  coal  is  also  a  factor  determining  to  a 
large  extent  the  size  of  the  haulage  roads  required.  In  a  coal 
seam  6  feet  thick,  with  a  good  roof,  and  when  tbe  coal  is 
clean  and  does  not  yield  much  gobbing  material,  the  width 
of  a  single-track  entry  is  generally  from  8  to  10  feet.  As 
the  amount  of  material  to  be  gobbed  increases,  the  width  is 
increased,  if  the  roof  will  permit;  but  occasionally  entries 
are  driven  only  6  feet 
wide  owing  to  poor 
roof.  The  general 
I  practice  is,  however, 
drive  entries  as 
J  wide  as  roof  condi- 
tions will  permit  so 
'  as  to  avoid  yardage 
as  much  as  possible. 
In  tliin  seams,  where  the  roof  must  be  taken  down  or  the 
bottom  lifted  to  provide  headroom  on  the  haulage  roads,  an 
entry  is  often  driven  12  or  14  feet  wide  where  the  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  the  roof  and  coal  will  permit.  By  this 
means,  the  cost  of  driving  is  paid  by  the  coal  taken  out,  there 
is  no  charge  for  yardage,  and  room  is  provided  for  stowing 
the  waste  material  taken  down  from  the  roof.  This  waste 
is  built  along  the  side  of  the  road  as  a  pack  wall,  or  building, 
as  it  is  called.  Fig.  7  shows  a  cross-section  of  an  entry 
where  the  roof  has  been  taken  down  to  afford  headroom  and 
the  waste  built  up  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

The  size  and  shape  of  airways  depend  on  the  circulation 
required  in  the  mine  and  are  treated  fully  in  MiTie  X-'entilalien, 
Part  1.  The  height  of  an  entry  is  determined  largely  by  the 
kind  of  haulage  used;  but,  when  possible,  all  main  entries 
should  be  at  least  6  feet  above  the  rail. 
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Break-throughs  between  entries  are  usually  made  about 
the  same  width  as  the  entry  and  at  a  distance  apart  deter- 
mined by  law  or  by  the  gfaseous  condition  of  the  coal. 

9.  Sldlng^Sy  Partlng^Sy  Uyes. — These  terms  are 
applied  to  the  space  or  track  room  at  the  inby  end  of  a  main 
haulag:e  road,  or  to  a  similar  space  at  a  point  of  the  road 
where  cars  that  are  collected  from  the  working  places  by  the 
drivers  are  made  up  into  trips  to  be  hauled  to  the  mine 
opening  either  by  mules  or  by  some  form  of  mechanical 
haulage.  Both  the  loaded  and  empty  tracks  of  a  parting  are 
often  made  level,  although  the  loaded  track  is  at  times  given 
a  slight  grade  in  favor  of  the  loaded  cars. 

The  terms  turnout  and  pass-by  are  often  used  synony- 
mously with  siding,  parting,  and  lye,  though  strictly  speaking 
they  apply  more  particulariy  to  any  portion  of  a  single-track 
haulage  road  where  a  double  track  is  laid  for  the  purpose  of 
afiEording  passing  room  for  the  loads  and  empties.  These 
turnouts  are  placed  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals  along 
the  road.  

DIRECTION    OF    ENTRIES 

10.  Direction  of  Entries  in  Flat  Seams. — As  shown 
by  the  several  mine  plans  already  given,  the  haulage  roads 
of  a  mine  in  flat  seams  are  laid  out,  as  a  general  rule,  with 
the  cross-roads  at  right  angles  to  the  main  roads.  In  many 
cases,  the  cleat  or  other  physical  features  of  the  seam  deter- 
mine the  direction  of  the  road;  but,  if  physical  conditions  per- 
mit in  working  a  large  property,  it  is  of  advantage  to  have 
the  roadways  of  the  mine  as  nearly  as  possible  parallel  to  or 
at  right  angles  to  the  meridian  or  to  the  property  lines,  as 
this  simplifies  the  matter  of  direction  for  the  miner  and  also 
facilitates  the  laying  out  of  a  systematic  plan  for  the  work- 
ings. This  is  particularly  true  in  sections  of  the  country 
where  the  surface  lines  of  the  properties  have  been  laid 
out  by  the  United  States  Land  Office  on  the  rectangular 
system. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  to  facilitate  the  working  of 
the  coal  at  the  face  or  to  secure  better  drainage  and  haulage. 
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it  is  necessary  to  lay  out  the  main  and  cross  entries  with 
reference  to  these  points.  Thus,  a  well-defined  cleat  of  the 
coal,  fault  lines  or  slips  in  the  roof,  or  a  gradual  but  uniform 
dip  may  determine  the  direction  of  the  entries  and  rooms. 

In  working  small  properties  and  especially  in  the  working 
of  leased  properties,  known  in  some  sections  as  royalties,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  drive  certain  roads  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  property  lines  dividing  the  different  properties.  Often 
a  road  or  pair  of  entries  is  driven  on  such  division  line 
between  two  properties,  so  that  all  the  coal  on  one  side  of 
the  entry  belongs  to  one  property,  and  all  on  the  other  side 
to  the  other  property. 

If  a  generally  flat  seam  has  one  or  more  syncllnes  or 
basins,  with  the  coal  rising  on  each  side  by  a  gentle  grade, 
it  is  important  to  lay  out  the  haulage  roads  in  these  basins 
as  far  as  practicable  so  that  the  coal  from  the  rooms  will 
gravitate  toward  the  entries.  The  labor  and  cost  of  han- 
dling the  coal  from  the  face  of  the  rooms  to  the  roadway  is 
thereby  greatly  reduced  by  avoiding  the  necessity  of  taking 
the  mules  into  the  rooms  to  pull  out  the  loaded  cars. 

Faults  and  rolls  are  common  in  many  coal  fields  and  often 
these  are  parallel  throughout  a  district;  in  the  Iowa  coal 
field,  for  instance,  their  direction  is  northwest  and  south- 
east. If  a  seam  of  coal  occupies  a  long  narrow  basin 
between  two  such  rolls  or  faults,  it  will  generally  prove 
advantageous  and  economical  to  locate  the  main  haulage 
road  in  the  center  of  the  basin  without  respect  to  the  points 
of  the  compass  or  the  direction  of  the  land  lines. 

11.  Direction  of  Entries  in  Inclined  Seams.— The 
general  practice  in  inclined  seams  is  to  drive  the  main  haul- 
age road  either  on  the  full  dip  or  rise  of  the  seam,  and  turn 
cross-roads,  also  called  levels  or  gangways,  on  the  strike  of 
the  s<5am  to  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  main  slope,  that  is, 
at  right  angles  to  the  main  road.  The  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule  are  very  few,  since  the  direction  of  the  main 
slope  should,  in  general,  be  such  as  to  favor  the  haulage  of 
coal  from  the  levels  on  both  sides  of  the  main  road»  and  any 
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deviation  of  the  main  slope  from  the  full  dip  or  rise  of  the 
^^am  would  favor  the  cross-roads  on  one  side  at  the  expense 
^£  those  on  the  other  side,  reducing  the  angle  to  be  turned 
^fi  in  the  one  case,  but  increasing  it  in  the  other. 

In  inclined  seams,  the  principle  feature  determining  the 
direction  of  the  roadways  is  the  inclination  of  the  scanty  the 
:>ther  features  so  important  in  fiat  seams  being  of  minor 
importance,  and  often  wholly  unconsidered.  The  direction 
c^f  a  cross-road  must  be  such  as  to  insure  the  natural  drain- 
age of  the  road  and  afford  the  proper  grade  for  haulage; 
this  grade  varies  usually  from  i  to  2  per  cent.;  and  the 
direction  of  a  roadway  that  will  have  any  desired  grade  in  a 
seam  of  a  given  inclination  is  found  by  the  following  rule. 

Rale. — The  sine  of  the  angle  that  a  road  in  an  inclined  seam 
-makes  with  the  strike  of  the  seam  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the 
tangent  of  the  slope  angle  of  the  road  (percentage  of  grade)  to 
ihe  tangent  of  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  seam. 

Expressed  as  a  formula,  this  rule  is, 

.       _  tan  slope  angle  of  road  _  percentage  of  grade  of  road 
tan  inclination  of  seam       tangent  inclination  of  seam 
in  which  a  =  angle  between  roadway  and  strike  of  seam. 

Example. — The  main  slope  of  a  certain  mine  is  driven  on  the 
fall  dip  of  the  seam,  whose  inclination  is  15°,  the  direction  of  the  dip 
being  N  25°  3(K  E.  It  is  desired  to  know  the  direction  in  which  to 
drive  cross-roads  to  the  right  and  left  of  this  slope,  so  as  to  give  a 
I-per-cent.  grade  in  favor  of  the  loaded  cars  in  each  case. 

Solution. — The  tangent  of  the  angle  of  inclination  15°  is  .26795, 

ftnd  the  grade  of  each  cross-road  is  .01.    Then,  substituting  these 

Values  in  the  formula,  the  sine  of  the  angle  that  each  cross-road  makes 

01 
Mth  the  strike  of  the  seam  is  sin  a  =  -7^;^  =  .0373.    From  a  table 

:>£  sines  and  cosines,  the  angle  whose  sine  is  .0373  is  found  to  be  2°  8^. 
Kence,  in  order  that  each  cross-road  shall  have  a  1-per-cent.  grade  in 
tavor  of  the  loaded  cars,  the  road  must  be  driven  to  the  pitch  of  the 
Seam  and  make  an  angle  of  2°  8'  with  the  strike  of  the  seam.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  strike,  being  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  dip,  is  S  64°30'  £ 
to  the  right  and  N  W°  SO'  W  to  the  left  of  the  main  slope.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  required  road  on  the  right  of  the  main  slope  is,  therefore 
(tt4**  aC  -  2**  8'  «  62°  22^)  S  62°  22'  E;  and  the  direction  of  the  road  on  the 
left  of  the  main  slope  is  (64°  W  H-  2°  8'  =  66°  W)  N  66°  38'  W.     Ans. 
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ALIKEMBNT    AND    GRADE    OF   ENTRIES 

12.  Alinement  of  Entries. — It  is  important  that  the 
haulage  roads  be  as  straight  as  practicable,  so  as  to  increase 
the  safety  and  reduce  the  friction  and  wear  and  tear  of  the 
rolling  stock,  tracks,  ropes,  etc.,  in  connection  with  hanla^. 
Less  coal  is  also  then  shaken  from  the  cars  and  the  roadways 
are  kept  cleaner  and  freer  from  accumulations  of  dnst 

Where  the  seam  is  irregular,  and  particularly  where  it  is 
also  inclined,  in  order  to  maintain  a  level  track  or  uniform 
grade  on  the  roadways  they  are  often  made  to  conform  to 
the  irregularities  of  the  seam,  giving  rise  to  a  winding  road- 
way that  is  poorly  adapted  to  mechanical  haulage.  Where 
the  road  in  such  a  seam  is  driven  on  a  straight  course,  there 
are  numerous  sags  and  rises  called  swamps  and  hills,  which 
are  likewise  disadvantageous  on  a  haulage  road  and  an 
element  of  danger  where  mule  haulage  is  used,  since  a 
failure  to  properly  sprag  the  cars  may  result  in  a  fatal 
accident.  Where  mechanical  haulage  is  to  be  adopted  on 
such  roads,  it  is  generally  preferable  to  maintain  a  straight 
course  on  the  roadway,  filling  the  swamps  and  cutting  the 
hills  and  thereby  establishing  a  uniform  grade  for  the  haul- 
age road.  The  length  of  time  the  road  is  to  be  maintained 
as  a  haulage  road,  the  expense  of  establishing  a  uniform 
grade  by  cutting  the  hills  and  filling  the  swamps,  and  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  so  doing,  must  all  be  carefully 
considered  in  deciding  the'  manner  of  driving  the  levels  or 
roads  in  such  seams. 

13.  Cut-Offs. — Sharp  angles  are  always  to  be  avoided 
on  haulage  roads,  and  as  far  as  practicable  on  air-courses,  by 
substituting  a  curve  for  an  angle  or  by  means  of  a  diagonal 
road.  A  cut-off  is  a  short  road  connecting  two  haulage 
roads  and  intended  to  reduce  the  length  of  track  or  roadway 
to  be  maintained,  or  to  replace  sharp  comers  or  turns  on  a 
haulage  road  by  an  easy  curve  or  by  a  short  diagonal  track. 
Fig.  8  shows  a  cut-off  formed  by  a  road  a  maintained  through 
an  abandoned  room,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  length 
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of  track,  which  otherwise  must  be  maintained  in  both  pairs 
of  entries.  By  the  use  of  this  cut-off,  the  road  from  b  to  the 
main  haulage  road  c  is  abandoned.  Ihe  coal  from  these  entries 
being  taken  out  through  the  cut-off.  Practically  all  the  rooms 
have  been  worked  out  and  abandoned  along  this  piece  of 


track.     The  cars  from  the  :' ■.■.■■'k::i^'  along  the 

Mppet^airy  are  backsuih  he  J  iilhs.  i,ut  ull  ihrj  igh  the  diagonal 
cut  off  d  The  cuttmg  out  of  long  stretches,  of  track  in  this 
r  often  reduces  the  expense  for  the  mamtenance  of  the 


mine  roads.  The  expense  of  maintaining  a  gob  road  is  often 
greater  than  that  of  an  ordinary  road  on  an  entry;  but,  in 
general,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  use  a  cut-off. 

Fig.  9  shows  another  form  of  cut-off  often  laid  out  at  the 
mouth  of  a  cross-entry,  by  cutting  through  the  entry  rib  and 
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the  gob  in  the  abandoned  rooms  next  to  the  main  haulage 
road  to  a  point  on  the  cross-road.     In  laying:  out  such  a  en  — 
off,  previous  to  starting  the  work,*it  is  necessary  to  determii 
the  angle  that  the  track  on  the  cross-road  at  a  makes  with  tl 
track  on  the  main  haulage  road  at  A,  and  the  degree  of  curv;^ 
ture  to  be  used. 

14.  Grade    of    Entries. — In   flat   seams»   the   grad  -> 
depend  on  the  slight  inclination  of  the  seam  if  there  is  su. 
inclination.     On  the  main  haulage  roads  the  grade  is  t^^^ 
same  as  the  pitch  of  the  seam;  and  on  the  cross-roads  it 
just  sufficient  for  haulage  and  drainage  purposes.    Wh^^re 
the  seam  is  undulatory,  a  roadway  driven  in  the  seam  ha^^a 
variable  grade.     When  mechanical  haulage  is  introduced    on 
such  a  road,  it  is  customary  to  reduce  the  sharpest  of  th.e$e 
grades  by  cutting  the  hills  and  filling  the  swamps  along  the 
road.     This  is  often  done  to  the  extent  of  lifting  8  or  10  feet 
of  bottom  for  short  distances,  or  brushing  the  roof  an  equiva- 
lent amount.    The  result  is  that  a  good  haulage  road  is  made 
having  a  fairly  uniform  grade  over  considerable  distances. 

In  an  inclined  seam,  any  desired  grade  can  usually  be 
obtained  by  altering  the  direction  in  which  the  roadway  is 
driven.  A  road  driven  exactly  on  the  strike  of  a  seam  would 
be  level,  but  to  facilitate  natural  drainage  and  gravity  haul- 
age the  roadways  are  always  driven  at  a  slight  angle  with 
the  strike  of  the  seam,  and  toward  the  rise. 

15.  Prospect  Entries. — Single  entries  are  often  driven 
for  prospecting  purposes  through  a  fault  or  roll  in  a  coal 
seam.  Such  entries  are  usually  driven  as  narrow  as  practi- 
cable, in  order  to  avoid  the  handling  of  any  more  dead 
material  than  is  necessary.  Air  is  carried  to  the  face  of  the 
entry  by  means  of  an  air  brattice  placed  along  the  side  of 
the  entry  a  short  distance  from  one  rib.  If  coal  is  struck 
beyond  the  fault,  the  entry  may  be  easily  widened  later, 
if  desired. 

On  account  of  a  fault,  the  continuation  of  the  seam  is  often 
lost,  and  it  must  be  prospected  for  in  the  strata  above  or 
below  the  opening.     The  direction  of  faulting  may  often  be 
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discovered  by  a  close  inspection  of  the  strata  as  they  appear 
on  the  rib  at  the  line  of  fault,  as  the  direction  of  throw  is 
often  indicated  by  the  direction  of  bendins:  of  the  strata 
at  the  fault. 

It  often  happens  at  a  fault  that  the  coal  is  interstratified  by 
thin  spars  that  indicate  very  clearly  by  their  direction  the 
position  of  the  faulted  seam.     When  none  of  these  indications 
are  present,  an  attempt  is  made  to  identify  the  strata  beyond 
the  fault  with  the  strata  overlying  or  underlying  the  seam. 
Another  and  often  more  definite  and  practical  method  is  to 
drive  a  narrow  place  across  the  fault,  and  continue  it  a  suffi- 
cient distance  to  permit  of  drilling  holes  upwards  and  down- 
i^ards  a  sufficient  distance  to  locate  the  lost  seam.     It  is 
necessary  to  observe  particular  care  in  approaching  a  fault 
that  is  known  to  exist,  or  after  it  has  been  discovered  and  in 
driving  across  the  fault  into  the  measures  on  the  opposite 
side,  as  the  conditions  with  respect  to  gas  or  water  may  be 
materially  changed  by  the  fault.     A  non-gaseous  seam  may 
become  gaseous  beyond  the  fault  or  vice  versa,  and  water 
may  be  encountered  or  lost  in  the  faulting  of  the  seam. 


SHAFT  OR  SLOPE  BOTTOMS  AND  LANDINGS 

16.  Definition. — The  term  shaft  bottom  relates  in  a 
general  way  to  all  that  portion  of  a  mine  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  main  hoisting  shaft,  and  embraces  all  the 
openings  in  the  shaft  pillar,  or  all  the  openings  maintained 
in  a  seam  in  close  proximity  to  the  shaft  and  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  making  up  of  trips  of  cars  to  be  hauled  through- 
out the  mines. 

As  all  the  coal  from  the  mine  during  the  entire  period  of 
its  operation  must  pass  over  the  tracks  at  the  shaft  bottom 
to  the  cage  and  be  hoisted  to  the  surface,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  shaft  bottom  be  so  arranged  as  to  afford  the  greatest 
facility  for  handling  the  coal  brought  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  and  caging  the  same,  and  for  returning  the  empty  cars 
to  the  face  to  be  reloaded,  as  well  as  for  the  passing  of  men 
and  supplies  and  waste  or  refuse  in  and  out  of  the  mine. 
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The  output  of  a  mine  whether  large  or  amall  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  arrangemeots  at  the  shaft  or  slope  bottoin 
and  whether  such  arraneements  are  adequate  for  the  quick 
handling  of  a  sufficient  number  of  loaded  and  empty  can 
and  of  supplies  to  insure  a  large  dally  output. 

The  main  feature  of  a  shaft  bottom  and  the  one  on  vhidi 
successful  and  economical  hoisting  depends  is  the  arrant;e> 
ment  of  the  entries  and  tracks  extending  from  the  landing  at 
the  foot  of  the  shaft  or  the  slope  inhy  a  distance  varyint 
from  50  to  100  yards  according  to  the  size  and  capacity  of 
the  mine,  and  forming  one  terminus  of  the  main  haulage 
roads  of  the  mine.  Other  features  of  the  shaft  or  slope 
bottom  are  the  mine  stables,  pump  room,  engine  room,  when  a 
haulage  engine  is  located  below  ground;  the  lamp  stalim 
in  a  gaseous  mine;  tool  shanly;  oil  house;  mine-boss  shanty: 
hospital  room  for  the  care  of  the  injured;  wash  room,  etc., 
according  to  the  completeness  of  the  mine  equipment. 


SIiHft  l-iiiullnprs  or  Stations.— Where  coal  is 
hoisted  from  difEereot 
levels  in  a  shaft,  there 
are  landings  or  sta- 
tions at  the  junction 
of  the  levels  and  the 
shaft  where  cars  are 
pulled  off  and  pushed 
on  to  the  cage.  These 
landings  are  made 
wide  if  the  shaft  has 
more  than  ooe  com- 
partment, and  it  is. 
generally  necessary 
~T  to  timber  them  se- 

I  j  curely.  Fig.  lOshoft'S 

' '  a   shaft   landing  and 

""'"  '"  the  method  of  timber- 

"or  the  proper  support  of  the  cage  landing  and  the 
keeps,  on  which  the  cage  may  rest,  a  cross-sill  o  is 
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placed  across  the  shaft  and  on  this  the  frame  b  is  raised  and 
bolted  to  the  shaft  frame.  On  the  collar  of  frame  b  rafters  c 
are  placed  and  these  extend  back  to  the  frame  d.  Similar 
rafters  c  rest  on  frame  *■  to  protect  the  landing  and  strengthen 
the  roof  at  this  point.  After  this  limbering  work  has  been 
accomplished,  the  wall  plates  of  the  shaft  are  cut  out  at  / 
to  afford  passage  for  the  cars  when  caging.  A  landing 
frequentl}'  extends  on  both  sides  of  a  shaft,  so  that  the  loaded 
car  bnmps  the  empty  car  off  the  cage. 

In  inclined  seams,  the  term  landing  or  station  refers  to 
the  track  room  at  the  mouth  of  each  level  driven  off  the 
shaft  or  slope.  The  length  of  the  landing  is  such  as  to 
aSord  ample  room  for  the  handling  of  the  cars  in  each  level 
or  lift.  Landings  are  usually  made  by  widening  out  the 
gangway  or  level  driven  on  the  strike  of  the  seam.  A  shaft 
or  slope  bottom  is  often  called  the  lower  landing. 

The  walls  of  a  shaft  bottom  or  landing  must  be  substan- 
tially supported.  Where  timber  is  used  for  this  purpose, 
large  posts  and  caps  are  used,  and  they  are  often  set  sktn  to 
skin,  so  as  to  prevent  falls  of  roof  material.     The  practice  is 

ihecoming  very  common,  however,  of  using  masonry  arches 
or  masonry  walls  for  the  sides  and  steel  beams  for  the  roof 
^pport;  details  of  this  method  of  construction  will  be 
given  later.  

ARRANGEMENT  OF  BUAFT  BOTTOM 
18.  The  arrangement  of  a  shaft  bottom  or  of  a  landing 
'  will  depend  on  the  conditions  at  the  surface  and  in  the  seam, 
which  vary  widely,  so  that  in  different  localities  there  are 
many  different  arrangements  of  shaft  bottoms  adapted  to 
special  conditions.  A  few  of  these  plans  will  illustrate  some 
of  the  methods  most  generally  adopted  for  overcoming  the 
natural  difBcuUies,  and  adapting  the  general  plan  of  the  mine 
to  special  conditions.  If  the  natural  conditions  will  at  all 
permit,  the  length  of  the  shaft  is  perpendicular  to  the  main 
hatilage  road. 

Fig.  11  represents  a  common  form  of  shaft  bottom  in  use 
i  iOat  seams.     The  main  haulage  roads  a  are  laid  out  on 
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ihe  double-entry  system  and  are  driven  in  each  clireclionm 
line  with  the  shorter  dimension  of  the  shaft.  The  ctoss- 
entries  d  are  turned  ofiC  at  right  angles  from  the  main  eatries 
at  the  end  of  the  shaft  pillar. 

The  air-shaft  is  sometimes  located  in  the  shaft  piUar,  a; 
shown,  50  to  100  yards  from  the  main  hoisting  shaft,  tlwueh 
if  this  is  the  only  second  opening  it  must  be  placed,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  in  many  states,  at  a  certain  minimum  distance 
from  the  main  shaft.     The  main  and  air-shafts  should  be 


connected  tn<  the  seam  as  early  as  possible,  so  as  to  eslnt'' 
lish  a  reliable  circulation  in  the  mine  passageways,  wl  "^ 
making  this  connection  Ihe  future  development  and  general 
plan  of  the  mine  should  be  considered  so  as  to  fumttll  Iti^ 
most  direct  course  for  the  air  to  the  different  sections  d  ttiS 
mine.  The  mine  stables  are  located  between  the  bImIu^ 
and  the  first  pair  of  cross-entries  on  each  side.  The  ffOBi? 
house  is  close  to  the  foot  of  the  hoisting  shaft,  asacomput* 
ment  of  this  shaft  is  used  as  a  pumpway.  MaawayS  sf* 
provided  aroimd  the  foot  of  the  hoisting  shaft,  between  ihe 
shaft  timbers  and  the  rib,  the  rib  being  cut  out  as  sboivD- 
In  a  deeper  mine,  where  a  greater  shaft  pillar  ia  requJnd 


g^9.     In  Fig.  12  is  shown  a  form  of  diagonal  shaft  bottom 
nmoiily  used  when  the  arrangement  of  tracks  at  the  s 
B>  aad  the  consequent  direction  or  position  of  the  shaft  does  J 
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ufA  ",r,forrr;  ^r,  fhft  ^lircction  in  which  it  is  desired  to  drive 
frio  rf.;i»r*  ':rjfri<:^.  Thft  shaft  bottom  is  laid  out  square  with 
fh'-  «;h;»ff  \f»x  cor.v'Tnicnce  of  casing,  but  at  each  end  of  the 
^h;lff  K'/fforri  fhf;  main  haulage  roads  are  turned  in  the  direc- 
h'ln  in  v/hirh  it  1%  df:sired  to  drive  these  entries.  Numerons 
riioMifi'  ;iti<irm  /if  these  two  general  forms  of  shaft  bottom  are 

Ml  f  frfiifrioii  imr. 


LSO.     Wlilfh  mill    IT<M|ir1it   of   Shaft  Bottoms. — Shaft 
liiiifiitim  iiif*  ^(Mirrally  made  wide  enough  to  allow  for  two 

tracks,  one  for  empty  and  one 
for  loaded  cars,  and  a  space 
between  the  two  tracks  wide 
enough  to  allow  men  and  mules 
to  pass  between  the  loaded  cars. 
iVoasiv^naliv  under  a  good  roof, 
ihroe  tracks  are  used,  but  this  is 
.i:;  excer::o::.  The  ordinary 
\v:v*.:h  ;>  fr^^n:  14  :o  2«."^  feet:  where 
\^  .*'vx:cr.  c.  r-ir>  ire  used,  a  wider 
sp.ir.  r.f'^:s.>:t:::es  carter  props 
-.-. rlx'   : r f   b-r^ .     VTbei:  steel  I 


:.e.-?>Sirv. 
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of  strength  in  timbering  and  lagging,  and  a  les3  height  hinders 
work  oa  the  bottom  as  well  as  interferes  with  ventilation. 

21.  When  an  inclined  seam  ia  opened  by  a  shaft,  cross- 
tunnels  are  driven  from  the  shaft  to  the  seam  at  different 
levels,  as  shown  by  the  vertical  cross-section  in  Fig.  13;  and 
at  tlie  points  where  these  tunnels  reach  the  seam,  gangways 
or  levels  are  driven  to  the  right  and  left  in  the  seam.  In 
this  case,  a  lanJhig  is  provided  in  each  level.  This  is 
generally  done  by  widening  the  gangway  at  the  cross-tunnel 
to  provide  room  for  a  double  track,  since  it  is  cheaper  to 
widen  the  gangway  than  to  drive  a  wide  cross-tunnel  in  the 
rock  strata.  Each  level  in  the  seam  is  called  a  lift,  and  these 
are  generally  numbered  from  the  surface  down,  or  the  level 
is  named  by  its  depth  from  the  surface;  thus,  the  100-foot 
level,  the  200-fool  level,  etc. 


^■22.     Arranieement  of  Tracks  nt  the  Bottom  of  the 
^Biaft. — The  arrangement  of  the  tracks  at  the  shaft  bottom 


must  be  such  as  to  expedite  the  work  of  caging.  The  shaft 
bottom  is  usually  double-tracked  its  entire  length,  the 
straight  track  being  the  loaded  track,  the  empty  track 
switching  into  this  at  its  inby  end.  Fig.  14  shows  the 
general  arrangement  of  these  tracks  when  coal  is  received 
on  both  sides  of  the  shaft.  The  loaded  track  on  each  side  is 
jn  line  with  the  empty  track  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  shaft. 
This  arrangement  facilitates  the  removal  of  the  empty  car 
from  the  cage  at  the  same  time  that  the  loaded  car  is  being 
caged,  the  latter  usually  bumping  the  empty  and  starting  it 
off  the  cage.  Owing  to  the  supply  of  coal  not  being  uni- 
form on  both  sides  of  the  shaft,  crvss-cngin^  often  becomes 
necessary;  that  is  to  say,  the  tracks  must  be  arranged  so 
that  the  loads  from  one  side  of  the  shaft  may  be  placed  on 
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either  cage,  the  empties  beinz  reowved  oo  Ae  t 
of  the  shaft  fruDi  wbkh  the  coal  U  loaded.    For  tb 
of  croHa^aging.  the  croa»-over  tracks  a  sbowo  oo  a 
the  kbiift  are  used.     Much  time  is  lost  where  c 
necetiary,  tincc  (he  empty  car  mast  be  palled  1 
(be  way  btrfore  the  loaded  car  can  be  roa  oa  to  ti>c  4 
Pig.  14,  i  t»  a  (oreman's  office  and  c  a  pump  nKiin. 

Sf),     Htt'i'l   |ilat4!H  are   sometimes  used  oa  the  laodini 
where  ihc  cars  are  small  and  easily  handled.    These  plates^ 
Fig.  IG,  cover  (he  entire  width  of  the  entry,  and  extend  6 
2  to  S  yard4  bacic  from   the  ahafl.    The  tracks  terminal 


nbruplly  nl  the  edj;e  of  the  plates.  Small  guide  rails  i  m 
rlveled  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  plates,  to  guide  tha  cif 
on  to  the  tracks  and  onto  the  cage.  If  the  loaded  carswei{fa 
S.ntW  pouuds,  or  more,  the  plates  last  only  a  short  time, 
being  cut  rapidly  by  the  flanges  of  the  wheels.  The  nse  »' 
plates  somewhat  expedites  the  work  of  cross-caginc  mere 
Ihii  is  necessary. 

24.  When  coal  is  receired  oa  one  side  of  the  shaft  caly. 
an  arrangement  of  tracks  such  as  shown  in  Pic-  16  *•  otK* 
adopted,  by  which  the  empty  car,  wheo  bumped  bom  the 
cage  $  by  the  loaded  car,  descends  a  short,  sharp  snAe  to  K 
and  then  by  its  om-n  momentum  ascends  ■  i 
caUad  a  kick-back  and  returoiog  by  grarttT  p 
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spring  latch  at  6,  by  which  it  is  automatically  switched  and 
Passes  around  the  shaft  by  the  track  ^  that  connects  with  the 
Ctt^pty  track,  which  is  from  2  to  3  feet  lower  than  the  level 
^^  ^e  loaded  track.  At  times,  the  track  leading  around  the 
^%ft  passes  through  a  cross-over  to  an  air-course  or  parallel 
ei^^yy  occupied  by  the  empty  track,  instead  of  returning  to 
^^  main  shaft  bottom  where  the  loaded  track  is  located. 


Pio.  16 


Sometimes,  the  loaded  track  is  in  line  with  the  center  of  the 
^haft,  instead  of  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  switch  allowing 
the  cars  to  pass  to  either  cage  as  desired. 


8L.OPB    BOTTOMS 

25.  The  term  slope-bottom,  landing:,  or  station,  is 
applied  to  the  arrangements  at  the  foot  of  a  slope,  and  has 
the  same  significance  with  regard  to  a  slope  that  shaft 
bottom  has  with  respect  to  a  shaft.  The  arrangements  for  a 
slope  and  a  shaft  bottom  are  similar  except  for  the  dif- 
ferences required  by  the  inclination  of  the  bed.  The  same 
length  of  double  track  is  required  on  a  slope  bottom  as  on  a 
shaft  bottom,  and  the  loaded  track  is  also  usually  the  straight 
track.  The  tracks  on  the  slope  bottom  are  connected  with  the 
slope  tracks  by  automatic  switches  that  work  so  that  the  slope 
track  is  always  kept  straight.  These  switches  should  have  a 
rather  long  lead  to  lessen  the  risk  of  cars  being  derailed. 

The  tracks  on  the  slope  bottom  seldom  cross  the  slope  at 
the  slope  track  level  except  where  a  slope  carriage  is  used; 
and  in  that  case  the  loaded  cars  sometimes  bump  the  empties 
off  the  carriage  just  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft. 
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26.  Fi;.  17  shows  a  plan  /t  and  a  profile  ff,  m  oatSne, 
I  of  a  method  of  connecting  the  roads  of  a  level  or  eanjfway, 
'  to  the  road  in  the  slope.  At  a  distance  of  40  or  50  feet 
above  the  landing,  or  gangway,^,  the  slope  s  is  widened  oai 
to  accommodate  the  branch  d.  This  branch  descends  wilh  i 
graduallj'  lessening  grade,  nntil  at  the  level  of  the  ganEway 
it  tnms  into  the  main  loaded  track  /.  A  short  distance  above 
)  gangway  and  below  the  switch  6  a  hinged  bridge  J  is 
placed,  which,  when  lowered,  forms  a  connecting  platform 


or  bridge  by  which  the  empty  cars  are  taken  off  the  slope. 
The  empty  track  e  is  about  6  feet  higher  than  the  loaded 
track  /.  and  is  carried  over  it  on  a  trestle. 

The  figure  shows  the  plan  as  arranged  for  a  single  slope. 
or  one  side  only  of  a  slope  taking  coal  from  both  sides. 
Whea  coal  is  to  be  hoisted  from  this  landing,  the  bridge  b 
closed,  the  empty  cars  lowered  in  the  slope  nm  off  over  tbe 
bridge,  the  cars  unhooked  from  the  rope,  and  tbe  book  and 
chain  thrown  down  to  the  track  below  on  irtucb  tbe  loaded 
carj  are  standing;  the  loaded  cars  are  then  attactoed  to  tbe 
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rope  abd  hanted  to  tbe  main  track  on  the  slope  and  hoisted. 
This  plan  can  onl^  be  economically  employed  in  a  seam  of 
moderate  thickness  that  will  not  require  the  taking  down  of 
a  large  amount  of  the  top.  The  cars  can  be  handled  on  the 
landing  by  gravity. 

27.  Fig.  18  shows  an  excellent  method  of  laying  switches 
in  either  thick  or  thin  seams 
where  the  pitch  does  not 
exceed  20°.     When  there  is 
only  one  track  in  the  slope 
and  coal  is  to  be  hoisted 
from  both  sides,  the  same 
arrangement    is    used 
each  side;  but  to  avoid  o 
plications,    such   as   cross- 
ings, etc.,  it  is  better  to 
locate  one  of  the  switches  Piq.  ib 

on  the  main  track  farther  down  the  slope,  as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines.  The  empty  track  e  joins  the  loaded  track  / 
before  it  reaches  the  slope  track  s. 

28.  Fig.  19  shows  a  plan  A  and  profile  5  of  a  switch 


lased  at  the  bottom  of  a  slope.     The  figure  shows  one  side 
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only  of  the  slope,  the  other  side  being  similar.     At  t:^ 
switch  a  there  is  a  pair  of  spring  latches  set  for  the  eiii^:^; 
track  e  and  wbi     ^ 
causes  the  empty  ct^^ 
coming  down  t^.  J^ 
slope  to  take  tj]/, 
track.     The   em  -ptj 
cars  pull  the  rope  in 
to  where  it  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  loaded 
cars,  which  are  stand- 
ing near  the  slope  an 
the  road  /. 

29.    Fig.  20  shows 

a  cross-section  of  the 

slope  landing  shown 

in   Fig.  19  when  the 

empty  track  e  is  higher  than  the  loaded  track  /  so  that  both 

the  loaded  and  empty  cars  can  be  handled  by  gravity 

30.     Fig.  21  shows  a  slope  landmg  at  which  the  loaded 


cars  i-.i:',  bo  dumped  into  small  pockets  a  and  ^  on  eiAer  s  de 
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of  the  slope  c.     As  soon  as  a  trip  of  loaded  cars  comes  in  to 
the  pockets,  the  cars  may  be  dumped  by  an  ordinary  cradle 
^ump,  not  shown,  and  then  returned,  thus  decreasing:  the 
number  of  cars  in  use  over  those  that  would  be  required  were 
the  cars  obliged  to  wait  while  the  gunboat  d  made  a  trip. 
The  pockets  are  supplied  with  gates  and  aprons  e  worked  by 
a  loader  who  stands  on  a  platform  just  above  the  gimboat. 
In  the  illustration,  but  one  gunboat  is  shown,  although  two 
may  be  used  as  readily  as  one,  requiring,  however,  a  double- 
track  slope.     The  great  objection  to  dumping  direct  into 
gunboats  from  levels  or  loading  from  chutes  is  that  coal  is 
likely  to  roll  down  the  slope,  but  if  care  is  used  in  dumping 
and  proper  swing  chutes  are  employed  for  directing  the  coal 
into  the  gunboat  it  can  be  performed  satisfactorily.     Pockets 
are  not  generally  used  at  slope  landings  and  the  mine  cars 
are  usually  dumped  directly  into  the  gunboat,  but  there  are 
a  few  mines  where  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Pig.  21  is  used.  

GRADES    OF    BOTTOMS    AND    laANDIKOS 

31.  In  all  shaft  or  slope  bottoms  or  landings,  the  grade 
of  the  loaded  track  should  favor  the  movement  of  the  loaded 
cars  toward  the  shaft  or  slope.  The  empty  track  starting 
from  the  shaft  or  the  foot  of  the  slope  should  have  a  descend- 
ii^iT  grade.  Considerable  work  is  often  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  proper  grades  on  these  tracks.  It  is  frequently 
necessary  to  lift  a  large  amount  of  bottom  or  to  take  down 
a  large  amount  of  top  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft  to  obtain  the 
proper  grade  for  the  loaded  cars,  but  it  is  very  essential 
that  easy  grades  be  established  if  the  cars  are  to  be  econom- 
ically handled  at  the  shaft  bottom.  Track  grades  will  be 
considered  more  in  detail  in  the  study  of  mine  haulage,  but 
the  loaded  track  of  a  shaft  bottom  or  landing  should  have 
a  grade  varying  from  1  to  2  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
conditions.  The  grade  of  the  empty  track  starting  from  the 
foot  of  the  shaft  may  be  2  per  cent,  for,  say,  the  first  10 
yards,  reducing  to  la  per  cent,  for  the  following  20  yards,  and 
gradually  reaching  a  level  at,  say,  50  yards  from  the  shaft. 
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The  grade  of  the  loaded  track  falls  toward  the  sbafl  or  ihe 
bottom  of  the  slope,  so  that  the  loaded  cars  run  by  grsvitj' 
to  the  shaft  or  to  the  point  where  the  slope  rope  is  hooked 
on.  The  empty  track  is  inclined  in  an  opposite  direction,  so 
that  the  empties  also  run  by  gravity  from  the  shaft  or  from 
the  bottom  of  ihe  slope  after  being  unhooked  from  the  rope. 

Instead  of  thus  arranging  the  grades  of  the  loaded  and 
empty  tracks  at  the  shaft  or  slope  bottom,  or  landing,  a 
short  chain  car  haul  is  sometimes  used  to  move  tlte  loaded 
cars  forwards  to  the  cage  or  to  the  foot  of  the  slope.  The 
track  may  then  be  level  or,  if  necessary,  may  even  have  ai 
grade  to  the  shaft.  The  trip  of  loaded  cars  is  hauled  vefj 
near  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.     The  cars  are  uncoupled 

:  by  one.  and  pushed  forwards  a  few  feet  where  the  d 
of  the  short  chain  haul  grip  the  axle  of  the  car  and  i 
to  the  cage,  or  to  the  main  slope  haul. 

LOCATION    OF    STASIAS,    PtTMP    BOOMS,    ETC. 

dine  Stables. — Id  the  location  of  the  mine  stablBi^ 
the  following  points  should  be  considered:  the  prompt  rescue:] 
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later  and  after  the  workings  have  become  extensive  the 
stable  may  be  moved  to  some  convenient  second  opening  or 
air-shaft  where  the  mules  will  be  closer  to  the  working  face 
and  can  still  be  rescued  promptly  and  fed  and  cared  for 
economically. 

In  Figs.  11  and  12,  the  stables  were  shown  in  the  shaft 
pillar,  and  ventilated  by  an  air  split  that  passes  directly  from 
the  main  intake  through  the  stables  to  the  main  return. 
Fig.  22  shows  a  mine  stable  located  in  the  entry  pillar  at 
the  shaft  bottom,  the  pillar  being  widened  out  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  all  these  arrangements,  no  door  is  required  at  the 
entrance  of  the  stable,  but  regulators  are  placed  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  stable  to  control  the  supply  of  air  entering  the 
stable  from  the  main  intake. 

The  question  of  water  supply  for  the  stables  is  sometimes 
a  troublesome  one.  Where  the  mules  cannot  drink  the  mine 
water,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  supply  of  water  must  be 
piped  to  the  stable  from  the  surface.  It  is  important  to 
maintain  a  bar  or  chain  at  the  entrance  of  the  stable,  to  pre- 
vent mules  that  get  loose  from  wandering  into  other  parts 
of  the  mine;  the  instinct  of  the  mule  will  almost  invariably 
lead  him  to  the  sump  where  he  may  be  drowned. 

33.  Pump  lloom. — The  pump  room  frequently  is 
located  near  the  foot  of  the  pump  way  of  the  main  hoisting 
shaft,  as  shown  in  Fig.  23.  The  use  of  a  compartment  of 
the  hoisting  shaft  for  pumping,  however,  often  proves  a 
serious  inconvenience  in  the  operation  of  the  mine,  owing  to 
the  exhaust  steam  filling  the  shaft  and  shaft  bottom  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  work  of  hoisting.  With  the  pump  room 
located  in  the  shaft  pillar  between  the  downcast  or  air-shaft 
and  the  main  hoisting  shaft,  as  shown  in  Fig.  23,  this  trouble 
is  avoided. 

It  frequently  happens  that  owing  to  the  varying  grades  in 
the  seam  it  is  impracticable  to  drain  all  the  mine  workings  to 
a  sump  at  the  shaft  bottom.  In  such  cases,  a  sump  is  often 
located  at  some  convenient  low  point  in  the  workings,  and 
the  pump  room  is  then  located  at  this  point,  and  the  water 
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pumped  to  the  surface  throiiEh  bore  holes  drilled  for  I 
purpose.  The  steam  supplying  the  piump  is  likewise  cc^. 
ducted  in  pipes  from  the  boilers  at  the  surface  to  the  pUfcrjjj 
in  the  mine  Ihrough  a  bore  hole. 


34.     RnKtne  Itoom. — The  engine  for  rope  haulace  is 
often  located  at  some  point  in  the  mine,  nnd  where  steam 
is  used  for  power  it  may  be  taken  down  the  shaft  and  aloOK 
the  entry   to  the  engine  room,  or  down  a  bore  hole  llut 
opens  into  the  mine   near  the  engine  room.     The  en, 
may  exhaust  into  a  pipe  leading  up  ihe  shaft,  or  bore  ii 
for  this  purpose  may  be  sunk  from  the  surface  at  the  p 
where  the  engine  is  located.     The  engine  room  is 
ing  made  in  the  shaft  pillar  or,  if  away  from  the  shaft,  iP  theJ 
entry  pillar,  which  is  then  made  larger  to  provide  for  llnj 
room.     The  roof  over  the  engine  room  is  well  secured  bj  I 
solid  timbers,  or  by  steel  I  beams  supported  on  brick  or  con* 
crete  walls  at  the  sides  of  the  room.     The  engine  should  b« 
placed   so  that   the  pull  of  the  rope  will   I"-    i*  ■ 
possible. 
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85.     Lamp   Stations. ^In  a  very  gaseous  inine  where 

I  bul  safety  lamps  are  used  in  Ihe  workings,  the  lamp 

1  or  lamp  station  is  generally  located  at  the  surface.     In 

iny  gaseous  mines,  however,  safety  lamps  are  restricted 

a  portion  of  the  workings  only  and  naked  lights  are  used 

the  other  portions  of   the  mine.     In  such  cases,   lamp 

Btions  are  frequently  provided  at  some  point  on  the  main 

take  of  the  mine  near  Ihe  mouth  of  the  entries  or  headings 

■ding  to   these  workings.     Similar  lamp  stations,  called 

lighting  stations,  are  likewise  often  provided   at  different 

lints  on  the  main  intake  wherever  safety  lamps  are  used, 

liere  lights  that  have  been  extinguished  may  be  relighted. 

lamp  station  is  a  simple  opening  made  In  rib  or  pillar  coal 

I  the  intake  airway,  where  a  strong  current  of  pure  air  is 

Lssing,  and  where  safety  lamps  may  be  kept  or  relighted 

1  extinguished, 

36.  Shanties. — The  various  other  shanties  used  in  the 
:ration  of  the  mine,  such  as  the  mine-boss  shanty,  tool 
.nty,  oil  house,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  wash  rooms  and 
ipital  rooms,  are  simple  openings  made  in  the  shaft  or 
itry  pillar,  the  size  and  arrangement  depending  on  its  use. 
ny  mines  now  have  wash  rooms  and  hospital  rooms  at 
shaft  bottom,  supplied  with  steam  and  water  pipes,  for  the 
ivenience  of  the  men  and  for  the  care  of  the  injured.  The 
lis  of  these  rooms,  as  also  those  of  the  mine-boss  shanty, 
often  cemented  and  whitewashed,  and  the  floors  are  also 
lented  so  that  they  can  be  kept  clean  and  comfortable. 
Tool  shanties  are  often  located  at  convenient  points  for  Ihe 
distribution  of  the  tools  to  the  company  men,  and  some- 
times there  are  blacksmith  shops  in  the  mine  for  the  sharpen- 
of  the  tools,  though  this  is  generally  done  at  the  surface. 

IT.     Manwny    About    the    Shaft. ^A    small     manway 

lould  eacircle  at  least  one  end  of  every  hoisting  shaft. 

manway   is   sometimes  made  by  enlarging  the  shaft 

ivation  by  widening  on  Ihe  rib,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14.  but 

is  not  a  good  plan.    At  other  times,  a  narrow  heading  or 

driven  in  the  solid  coal  from  one  side  of  the 
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shaft  to  the  other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  15.     This  manway  in  th« 

shaft  pillar  is  objected  to  by  some  as  endangering  the  shaft 
pillar,  but  allowance  can  be  made  for  it  in  laying  out  the  size 
of  the  shaft  pillar,  and  it  can  be  well  timbered,  if  necessary, 
so  as  to  rim  no  risk  of  weakening  the  strata  near  the  shaft. 
No  hoisting  shaft  should  be  operated  without  such  a  man- 
way,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  to  which  the  eager  is  exposed 
if  obliged  to  pass  under  the  moving  cages. 


MASONRY  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 
UNDEKG ROUND 

38.  For  permanent  work  underground,  such  as  ihewalb 
of  shaft  bottoms,  turnouts,  pump  houses,  engine  rooms,  etc, 
it  is  now  common  practice  to  use  a  very  substantial  coDStroc- 
tion  of  masonry  or  of  masonry  and  steel  combined. 

The  use  of  concrete   for  building  drift  mouths   and  for 
lining  shafts  was  described  in  Drilis,  Slopes,  and  SAa//s,  and 
the  composition  of  the  concrete  mixture  for  work  of  this 
character  can   be  found 
there    "The    first    cost  of 
masonry   linings  and  sup- 
1  irts  IS  greater  than  that 
t  timber,  but  if  properly 
nstructed  they    are   per- 
manent and   require  Utile 
nr  no  repair,  whereas  tim- 
lier  must  be   constantly 
newed. 

39.     Uaaonpy   an>t 
rtiteel  8(ii>|>or(s. 


»  ood  o 

Where  the   walls   are  not 
'  pjg  3,  subjected    to    heavy    side 

pressure    and    where    the 

passageway  is  narrow,  but  requires  some  support,  straight 
brick,  or  concrete  walls  can  be  used  as  shown  in  Fig.  24  with 
wooden  or  steel  beams  and  lagging  above  them.  Wooden 
beams  can  be  used  to  advantage  if  the  mine  water  is  acid,.' 


Ttain  conditions  metal  beams  may  be  destroyed 
wooden  beams. 

.  2S  shows  a  double-track  shaft  bottom  in  which 

e  supported  by  stone  walls  a  and  the  roof  bj 

above  which  3-inch  plank  lagging  c  is  placed. 

i-e   I      earns   are   used   in   this   way,    it   is   sometimes 

o  rest  the  ends  of  the  beams  on  timber  laid  as 

rag  the  top  of  the  wall,  in  order  to  distribute  the 

rnore  evenly  over  the  wall  and  to  give  a  better  bear- 

I    le  steel  be;  ction  to  this  method  is  that 

umber  is  apt  to  .  g  the  beams  to  settle.   A 

r  arrangement  is  mar  .  in  Fig.  25  where  a  small 

<  foundation  plate  d  is  lam  for  the  ends  of  each  beam. 

25,  {a)  is  a  general  plan;  (i^)  is  an  elevation  of  the 

\i\  DOttom;  (c)  is  a  section  through  the  overcast  on  the 

r,  (rf)  is  a  section  of  the  main  haulage  way;  {e)  is  a 

n  near  the  shaft  on  a  line  yy  showing  the  manway  / 

I      (lie  1  beams  ^  that  support  the  shaft  linings.     The  lop 

above  the  manway  is  supported  by  old  T-iron  rails.    Old  rails 

can  frequently  be  used  to  advantage  in  this  way  for  short 

spans  and  they  give  a  strong  and  cheap  support. 

41.  Steel  and  Masonry  Shaft  Bottoms. — The  arrange- 
tnent  of  the  shaft  bottom  at  the  Mammoth  Mine  of  the 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company  is  shown  in  Fig.  26.  The  bot- 
tom, on  both  sides  of  the  shaft,  is  enclosed  by  stone  walls  a. 
These  walls  carry  12-inch  I  beams  b,  V  that  support  the  roof. 
On  account  of  the  air  compartment  at  one  end  of  the  shaft, 
the  empty  track  is  brought  in  close  to  the  cageways  to  avoid 
unnecessary  cutting  of  material  around  the  shafL  The  shaft 
timbering  is  supported  on  I  beams  c,  c'  that,  in  turn,  are  snp- 
ported  by  means  of  steel  Z-bar  columns  d  resting  on  stone 
foundation  walls  e.  The  I  beam  c'  ou  top  of  the  posts  on  the 
front  side  of  the  shaft  is  12  feet  above  the  top  of  the  rail, 
thus  giving  sufBcient  headroom  so  that  30-foot  rails  can  be 
brought  into  the  mine. 

The  roof  ou  this  side  is  sloped  down  so  that  tiie  height 
between  the  top  of  the  loaded  track  and  the  bottoms  of  the 
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I  beams  b  supporting  the  horizontal  roof  is  7  feet,  the  Z-bar 
columns  d',  d"  supporting  the  sloping  roof  on  the  side  of  the 
shaft  next  to  the  empty  track  being  reduced  in  length  accord- 
ing to  the  height  of  the  roof.  The  I  beams  V  supporting  the 
roof  over  the  empty  track  opposite  the  end  of  the  shaft  and 
the  sloping  portion  of  the  roof  are  riveted  to  I  beams  /, 
between  the  Z-bar  columns,  the  height  of  the  roof  being  made 
such  as  to  bring  the  bottom  of  the  I  beams  1/  on  the  same 
level  as  the  rest  of  the  beams  b  of  the  roof. 

At  the  back  side  of  the  shaft  where  great  headroom  is  not 
necessary,  an  I  beam  g  is  placed 'between  the  posts  7  feet 
above  the  track.  A  brick  wall  was  built  on  this  beam  to  the 
tops  of  the  columns.  The  spaces  between  the  columns  rf,  d\  d^' 
above  the  beams  of  the  empty  track  are  closed  by  brick 
walls  h  resting  on  steel  plates  on  top  of  the  I  beam  /.  The 
air-shaft  is  separated  from  the  cageway  by  a  brick  wall  built 
between  the  columns.  The  loaded  track  and  the  empty  track 
are  parallel  as  far  as  a  point  /.  Here  the  empty  track  passes 
around  the  shaft  and  on  to  the  back  switch  k.  The  loaded 
track  divides  at  m  to  carry  cars  to  either  cage,  the  tracks 
uniting  beyond  at  k  continue  to  the  kick-back. 

The  grades  of  both  the  loaded  and  empty  tracks  are  shown 
in  Fig.  26  {b)  and  are  such  that  the. cars  can  be  handled 
mainly  by  gravity.  The  loaded  cars  from  the  knuckle  run 
down  a  1-per-cent.  grade  to  the  cage,  bumping  off  the  empty, 
which  gains  momentum  enough  in  passing  down  a  4.893-per- 
cent, grade  to  carry  it  up  an  ascending  grade  of  1»5  per  cent, 
to  the  kick-back.  The  empty  car  on  returning  down  the 
grade  is  automatically  switched  to  the  empty  track  around 
the  shaft  and  up  a  1.98-per-cent.  grade  to  the  knuckle. 
Owing  to  the  difference  in  elevation  of  the  loaded  and  empty 
tracks,  a  retaining  wall  is  necessary  between  the  two. 

The  haulage  engine  room  is  located  directly  back  of  the 
shaft  so  that  the  pull  from  the  engines  to  the  end  of  the 
landing  is  straight,  the  rope  passing  between  the  inner 
guides  of  the  two  hoisting  compartments.  The  entrance  to 
the  engine  room  is  through  a  brick-arch  opening  from  the 
side  wall  of  the  shaft  bottom. 
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42.  An  ingenious  method  of  walling  an  entry  where  the 
sides  are  weak  but  the  roof  good  is  shown  in  Fig.  27.  On 
each  side  of  the  road,  at  intervals,  brick  walls  a  are  built  aod 
between  them  walls  b  of  slate  or  rock  bound  together  by 
cement  mortar  consistiag  of  four  parts  sand  and  one  part 


cement.  Along  the  top  of  the  walls  so  coDstmcted,  a  wooden 
stringerc  is  placed.  If  the  roof  is  good,  no  lagging  is  used; 
but  in  every  case  the  metal  I  beams  d  are  tightly  wederf 
against  the  roof  above  the  wall. 

43.  Another  method  of  supporting  the  walls  and  roof 
where  the  latter  is  comparatively  good,  consists  in  building 
rough  walls  a  at  stated  distances  along  the  sides  of  the  road, 
Fig.  28.    These  walls  are  carried  to  within  a  few  inches 


Fio.SS 

the  roof  where  a  space  is  left  for  the  sill  b  and  the  < 
beams  c     Between  these,  walls  of  brick  d  are  built  up  U 
about  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  road,  and  on  top  of  theft 
short  pillars  of  brick  ^  or  short  wooden  props  /  are  plae 
to  support  the  stringers.    This  wall  is  said  to  act  better  tl 
a  solid  brick  wall   as  it  deflects  to  a  considerable  exleA 
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fefore  eiving  way.     Further,  it  is  cheaper  than  solid  brick 
basonry  both  for  material  and  for  the  tabor  required, 

44.  Another  system.  Fig.  2!1,  is  employed  where  the  roof 
1  good,  but  where  slabs  of  coal  are  liable  to  fall  from  the  ribs 
into  the  roadway,  the  lower  part  a  is  a  continuous  wall  of 
»ocrete.  On  this  wall,  at  regular  intervals,  brick  pillars  b 
(re  erected  and  betweeo  them  short  props  e  are  placed  to 
[upport  the  stringers  d.     This  walling  and  timbering  gives 


l^eneral  satisfaction,  is  easy  to  repair,  and  when  properly 
unstrncted  will  last  as  long  as  that  part  of  the  mine  in 
^hich  it  is  placed. 

45.  The  methods  illustrated  in  Figs.  27,  2«,  and  29  are 
b  use  in  England  where  these  forms  of  support  are  employed 

bot  only  about  the  shaft  bottom,  but  also  sometimes  along 
lermanent  roads. 

Permanent  supports  of  the  kind  illustrated  in  Figs.  24  to  29 
Delusive  are  not  generally  used  in  American  mines  except 

fout  the  shaft  bottom  and  for  a  few  hundred  feel  along  the 
intries  radiating  from  the  shaft  bottom,  since  it  is  generally 
lossible  to  secure  the  top  and  sides  of  the  mine  passage- 
bays  with  timber,  which  costs  less. 

46.  AdvaittAKea  of   Masonry  and  Steel  Constrnc- 

— The  advanlages  claimed  for  brick  or  stone  walls  with 
teel  girders  instead  of  brick  or  concrete  arches  alone  are 
S  follows:  Less  space  is  required  to  be  excavated  for  a 
liven  area,  as  the  roof  is  flat  instead  of  arched,  the  saving 
t  this  respect  being  nearly  25  per  cent.     Less  labor  and 
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ime  are  required  for  erection,  and  therefore   the  cost  is 
K-educed. 

In  soft  strata,  girders  can  be  placed  as  the  work  pro- 
^:eeds,  where  with  brick  arching  temporary  center  supports 
"must  be  used,  thus  increasing  the  cost  and  blocking  up  the 
passageway. 

Girders  can  easily  be  removed  from  one  part  of  a  mine  to 
another  and  be  used  over  again,  whereas  brick  or  concrete 
work  can  seldom  be  removed  and  is  lost  when  that  part  of 
the  mine  in  which  it  is  erected  is  abandoned. 

The  advantage  of  steel  beams  over  timber  is  that  they  are 
lighter  and  easier  to  handle  than  wooden  beams  having  the 
same  strength.  There  is  no  risk  of  their  catching  fire.  They 
do  not  decay.  They  give  increased  space  for  air  to  circulate 
on  account  of  their  size  for  a  given  strength  being  less  than 
timbers. 

47,  The  cost  of  I  beams  varies  greatly  at  different  times 
and  depends  on  the  location  of  the  mine,  which  determines 
the  freight  rates.  The  average  price  of  structural  beams  is 
about  1.7  cent  per  pound,  although  at  times  it  goes  as  low  as 
$28  per  ton.  Steel  beams  are  about  twice  as  expensive  as 
timber,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  will  last  from  four  to  six 
times  as  long  where  the  conditions  are  favorable  to  their  use. 
Owing  to  varying  conditions  in  different  mines,  the  size  of 
girders  must  be  regulated  to  the  weight  that  comes  on  them. 
Girders  should  have  a  web  at  least  5  inches  high  in  order  to 
have  stiffness,  and  the  weight  per  pound  per  lineal  foot  should 
increase  as  the  span  increases. 

48,  Table  I  gives  the  Carnegie  standard  sizes  of  I  beams. 
There  are  two  sizes  for  each  depth,  in  inches,  of  the  beams, 
due  to  the  increased  quantity  of  metal  placed  in  them  by 
different  thicknesses  of  web. 

49,  Rail  Beams. — In  some  instances,  old  rails  are  used 
as  beams  when  they  can  be  obtained  cheaply  from  the  rail- 
roads. A  method  of  using  them  on  wooden  posts  is  shown 
in  Fig.  30.  To  prevent  the  legs  being  pushed  in  at  the  top, 
an  iron  band  a,  as  shown  in  Fig.  30  (^),  is  placed  about  the 
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'  ,-.1   tv...  T„.^i   ;.t  o'.     Wedges  c  are  then 


driven  in  tightl;^  to  prevent  the  band  from  slipping  and  the 
ends  of  the  rails  are  firmly  wedged  above  the  post. 


IRON  OR  STEEI,  PROPS  AND  8KT8 

50.  Iron  or  t-teel  I'ro|is. — Fig.  SI  is  a  hollow  iron 
prop  made  in  two  sections  with  a  sleeve  a.  This  prop  has 
J  been  used  in  long-wall  working  where  it  is  necesBar» 
tu  draw  the  prop  to  let  the  roof  sag.  By  knocking 
up  the  sleeve,  the  prop  falls  and  can  be  pulled  oifl  of 
danger.  In  case  one  or  the  other  section  of  llie 
prop  is  buried  by  rock,  it  can  usually  be  recoveied' 

I  by  the  chain  attached,  which  is  sufEciently  strong  tw 
recovering  the  end  from  under  the  first  fall.  There 
is  considerable  danger  of  the  cast-iron  sleeve  a  Split 
ting  when  pressure  comes  on  the  prop. 

Fig.  32  (a)   shows  the  section  of  an  I  beam  tl 

J  has  its  web  a  cut  down  so  that  the  flanges  6  canbi 

i  turned  down  over  it.  as  shown  in  Fig.  32  (A),  to  fomJ 

Fir  31    "  prop.     As  these  props  are  more  expensive  than 

wooden  props,  there  are  holes  r  punched  in  the  wel> 

for  the  insertion  of  a  hook  to  help  withdraw  them  so  th»l 

they  may  be  used  over  and  over  again.     Cast-iron  props  a 
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iieavy  and  are  liable  to  beirome  broken  when  drawn;  these 
being  lighter  and  also  tougher  are  preferred.  The  I  prop  is 
patented  and  is  known  in  England  as  the 
\-Firth  prop. 

51.  Iron  or  Bteel  Bets. — Iron  or 
Bteel  beams  are  best  adapted  to  haulage 
roads  where  the  pressures  are  fairly  uni- 
form and  the  strata  have  settled.  Steel 
girders  seldom  break  when  subjected  to 
Buddeu  pressure,  but  they  bend  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  these  deflections  may  be  sufficient 
iiake  the  area  of  the  haulage  road  too 
small;  therefore,  the  strata  should  have 
settled  or  the  pressures  be  uniform  where 
iron  sets  are  used,  otherwise  the  legs  of 
flie  frames  or  sets  should  be  set  down, 
leaving  the  road  bed  high,  as  in  Fig.  33, 
■o  that  when  settling  occurs  the  track  bed  may  be  lowered. 
Settling  of  strata  is  not  as  likely  to  occur  in  roadways  where 


ipillar  and  room  work  is  earned  on  as  in  other  methods  of 

trorkmg  coal  deposits 

Iron   and    steel   I-beam    sections   weighing   from    24    to 
I  pounds  per  yard  are  sometimes  bent  in  the  form  of  a 
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horseshoe  as  lo  Fig.  34;  and  where  two  such  sections  meet 
they  are  joined  by  fishplates,  bolts,  aad  nuts. 

When  roof  and  sides  are  both  soft  and  the  floor  is  given  to 
creeping,  the  metal  sections  are  worked  to  form  as  shown  in 
Fig.  34,  joined  by  fishplates,  and  then  lagged  with  wood. 
The  sets  are  placed  about  2  feet  apart  and  the  lagging  driven 
in  as  tight  as  possible.  In  place  of  fishplates,  wrought-iron 
bands  may  tie  slipped  over  the  joints  and  held  in  place  by 
wooden  wedges. 

52.  Cast-Iron  posts  ^vlth  I-beam  caps  have  been 
employed  in  a  Staffordshire  Colliery  in  England.  The  posts 
were  made  hollow  and  flanged  at  the  ends  as  in  Fig.  35  (a). 


Fin.  Xi 

A  cast-iron  chair  a  was  made  to  fit  into  the  post  and  receive 
the  cap  ^.  In  the  illustration,  the  chair  was  made  lor  a  .TD-pound 
rail,  which  was  reversed  so  that  the  head  of  the  rail  would 
slip  into  the  horns  of  the  cliair  as  shown  and  the  bottom  of 
the  rail  be  upwards.  The  lagging r,  Fig.  3r>  (^),  was  of  wood 
and  above  this  were  placed  planks  i/  forming  a  double  lagging 
filled  in  above  with  waste  lo  make  a  light  joint  with  the  root 
rock.     The  planks  (/  placed  on  the  lagging  f  saved  timber. 


53.  Fig.  3G  shows  ai 
in  the  anthracite  mines 
methods  used  in  these  i 
collars  of   lliese   steel   se 


example  of  the  use  of  steel  sets 
if  Pennsylvania.  There  arc  two 
lines  for  connecting  the  legs  and 
i.     Fig.  37  shows  a  detail  ot  the 
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pin-connected  type;  the  cap  piece  a  is  an  I  beam,  while  each 
leg  i  consists  of  two  channel  beams  that  rest  in  a  cast  baser 
at  the  bottom.  The  top  of  each  leg  is  fastened  to  the  capbj 
means  of  the  pin  d,  held  in  place  by  the  split  cotters  e.  Iron 
wedges  /  are  also  used  to  stiffen  the  connection  between  the 
cap  and  the  leg.  Several  pinholes  are  made  in  both  the  legs 
and  the  collars,  so  that 
the  same  set  may  thus 
be  used  in  several 
positions.  In  order 
that  the  legs  may  be 
given  a  desired  bat- 
ter, the  legs  of  the 
posts  fit  into  a  cast  j 
shoe  t  that  has  a  ty\-  ^ 
indrical  bottom,  s 
this  bottom  rests  in 
a  cast  base  g.  This 
forms  a  very  easily 
adjustable  set,  for  by  means  of  the  base  illustrated  the  lefS 
can  be  given  any  desired  batter,  and  the  set  is  then  stiffened 
by  means  of  the  wedges  /, 

Another  form  of  metal  set  is  shown  in  Fig.  38  and  wttil* 
cheaper  then  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  87  it  is  not  as  flexible. 
It  consists  of  I  beams  both  for  the  cap  and  legs,  held  togethot 
by  means  ot  angle  irons  riveted  to  the  I  beams  as  shown. 


u 


COHCBETE    SHAPT    BOTTOM 

54.  Fig,  39  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  sbaft-bottoiii 
of  the  River  Coal  Company  at  Brownsville,  Pennsyivanii| 
where  concrete  is  used  for  the  shaft  lining  and  shaft  bottoiQ 
support.  The  coal  is  reached  by  three  openings,  the  slope 
which  is  used  as  a  manway  and  for  taking  timber  and  si^ 
plies  into  the  mine,  the  main  hoisting  shaft  ft,  and  the  aiK 
shaft  c.  The  main  entry  d  has  two  tracks,  which  are  used 
for  loaded  cars  and  for  switching  the  locomotives, 
empty  cars  are  bumped  from  the  cage  by  the  loaded  cars 
run  down  an  incline  e,  Figs.  39  and  40,  and  the  luck-bat 
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^rom  which,  by  means  of  suitable  switches,  the  empty  cars 
X^ass  throng:h  the  cross-entry  g  into  the  entry  k  where  the 
*a^  of  empty  cars  are  made  up  and  taken  into  the  side 


entries.  Cross-cuts  i  and  /  between  the  loaded  and  empty 
entries  are  for  ventilation  purposes  only;  and  are  not  con- 
nected for  haulage  piu'poses  until  the  cross-over  *  is  reached. 
The  connection  of  the  shaft  lining  I  with  the  entry  lining  m 
is  shown  in  Fig,  40,  and  in  Fig.  41  (i)  and  U).  Shafts  b 
and  c  are  lined  with  concrete  and  have  curved  sides  and  ends, 
af!  shown  in  Fig.  41  (a).  Buntons  u, t?,^ dividing  the  shaft  into 
compartments  are  steel  beams,  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  41  {d) 
and  (e).  The  cage  guides  q.  Fig.  41  (a),  (i),  and  («),  are 
bolted  to  blocks  r,  which  in  turn  are  bolted  to  the  I  beams 
shown  in  (lO  or  the  3  beams  shown  in  («), 
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